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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue paper here presented to the reader under ihe title of Defence 
of Economy against the Right Honorable Edmund Burke, toge- 
ther with another containmg a Defence of the same more useful 
than welcome virtue against the Right Honorable George Rose, 
were written as long ago as in the year 1810. At that time the 
joint destination of the two papers was—to form a sequel to a 
tract of no great bulk, having for its title [ints respecting Econo- 
my. For its subject it had taken the whole of the official establish- 
ment, and for its objects two imtimately connected practical opera- 
tions, viz. minimizing official pay, and mazimizing official apti- 
tude: operations the mutual subservience of w hich, i in Opposition 
to the universally convenient, universally received and acted upon, 
and in truth but too natural opinion, of their incompatibility, was 
maintained. The circumstance, by which the publication of it, 
and m some degree the completion of it was suspended, was the 
expectation of obtaining certain ducuments, which in the way of 
exemplification and illustration afforded a promise of being of use. 
Meantime the turn of affairs produced some incident or other, by 
which the author’s attention was called off at the moment to some 
other quarter; and thus it is that altogether the three papers have 
been till now lying upon the shelf. 

As to the two objects i in question, so it was, that the plan, which 
had presented itself to the author as that by which both of these 
objects might be secured, and the only one by which either of them 
could be so in any degree approaching to perfection, having the 
misfortune to find itself reprobated with one voice by the two 
distinguished statesmen abovementioned, the removal of the impe- 
diment opposed by so strong a body of authority, presented 

itself of course as an object uf endeavour altogether indispensable. 
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In the order at that time intended, a statement of the principles 
which had presented themselves as claiming the direction of prac- 
tice would have preceded the examination here given of the 
principles which it was found necessary to combat: hence the 
reference which may here and there be found to portions of mat- 
ter, which neither in any other place in which they could be referred 
to have made, nor in this place can make, their appearance. By a 
change in the order thus originally intended, that one of the two 
defences which will here be found, (for in the present receptacle 
there was not room for the other) cannot, it will therefore be evi- 
dent enough, but appear under more or less of disadvantage. But 
to the rendering them perfectly intelligible as far as they go, it did 
not seem that to either of them any of the matter which belonged 
to that by which they had been designed to be preceded was ne- 
cessary: and, by the forms of warfare, especially considering the 
situation and character of the person against whom it was unavoid- 
ably directed, the attention of many a reader (it has been supposed) 
may be engaged, whose perseverance would not carry him through 
the dry matter of a sort of didactic treatise, the principles of which 
are in a state of irreconcilable hostility to the personal mterest of 
that class of persons which forms the subject of it, to which it can- 
not but look for the greatest number of its readers, and without 
whose concurrence, how far so ever from being accompanied with 
any degree of complacency, it could not at any time be in any dé- 
gree carried into effect. 

At the time when these papers were penned, not any the 
slightest symptom of official regard for public economy was it the 
author’s good fortune to be able any where to recognize; every 
where it seemed an object of contempt: of contempt uot only to 
those who were profiting, but to those who were and are the suf- 
ferers from the want of it. Under this impression, the wonder 
will rather be how the author’s perseverance could have carried 
him so far into the subject as it did, than how it should happen 
that by the sense of a slight deficiency, the suspension should have 
been commenced, and, by a series of intervening avocations, have 
been continued. At present, in this respect, fora time at least, 
matters seem to have undergone some change. Surely enough, if 
it does not at the present, small indeed must be its chance of ob- 
taining any portion of public attention at any future point of time. 

Sut should it happen to the two, or either of them, to obtain any 
portion of favourable regard, the more favourable, the greater will 
be the encouragement afforded for the labour necessary to the 
bringing the plan to that degree of maturity which would be ne- 
cessary to its produeing any assignable effect in practice. 

Short as it is, in the intimation above given of the nature of the 
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plan, one circuiistance will already be but too undeniably visible, 
viz. that nét only without any exception in respect of the first of its 
two connected objects, viz. minimizing official pay, but likewise, 
afid with very little exception in respect of the other, viz. 
maximizing official aptitude, nothing can be more irreconcilably 
opposite to the particular interest of that class of persons, without 
whose concurrence no effect whatever could be given toit. Yes; 
even im respect of this latter object: for, if, in the instance of 
every office, so odd an effect as that of an exclusion put upon all 
who were not the very fittest for the office, or even upon all who 
were not flagrantly unfit for it, were to be the result, an exclusion 
would thus be put upon all those, for whom, and their connections, 
aad the connections of those confections, and so on, for whom 
gentlemen are most anxious, because in every other way they find 
it most difficult to provide. But if on the part of the plan in 
question the objection is grounded on the opposition of interests, 
und consequent unwillingness were to be regarded as a proof of 
impracticability, it would be a proof, not only that in government 
nothing good wi// ever be done, but moreover that in government 
im general, and in our own in particular, of all the good that has 
ever been done, the greater part has not ever been done. Among 
the points on which government turns, some there are relative to 
which the interest of the ruling few, be they who they may, coin- 
cides with the universal interest ; and as to all these points, im so 
far as it happens to them to know what that same universal inter- 
est is—as to all these points, gentlemen’s regard for that same 
universal interest may be reckoned upon without much danger of 
error or much imputation on the score of credulity. Unfortu- 
nately, under most governments, and under this of ours in particular, 
other points there are, in which that partial and sinister imterest is 
in a state of implacable hostility with the universal interest : and of 
this unfortunate number are the two just mentioned: and, so far 
as this hostility has place, so far is the universal interest, as being 
the least condensed, sure of being overpowered by, and made a 
constant sacrifice to, that which is most so. 

In this state of interests, the subyect-mauy may deem themselves 
particularly happy, when, to make up a provision worthy of the 
acceptance of a member of the ruling few, nothing more than the 
precise amount of that same sum, with the addition of the expense 
of collection, is taken out of the pockets of the subject-many. An 
unfortunately more common case is—where for each penny put 
into the privileged pocket, pounds to an indefinite number must be, 
and are accordingly, taken ont of all pockets taken together: from 
privileged ones im this way with more than adequate compensation, 
ubprivileged, without any thing at all. ‘Thus it is, that, while wars 
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are made to make places, places are made to secure commenee- 
ment or continuance to wars: and, lest this should not be enough, 
distant dependencies—every one of them without exception pro- 
ductive of net loss, are kept up and increased. Yes: productive 
of net loss: for this is as uncontrovertibly and universally the case, 
aa that two and two make four: for which reason no man who has 
a connection to provide for, or to whom power and glory, might, 
majesty, and dominion, in the abstract, are objects of concupis- 
cence, can endure to hear of it. 

As to war, so long as in the hands of those who have speech and 
vote in parliament, or of their near connections, offices are kept 
on foot with emolument in such sort attached to them, as to be 
materially greater in war than in peace, who is there that will ven- 
ture to affirm that, of a parliament by which an arrangement of this 
sort is suffered to continue, the conduct is in this respect less per- 
nicious in effect, or when once the matter has been brought to 
view, less corrupt in design, than it would be if in that same num- 
ber the members of that same body were by masses of money to the 
same value, received under the name of bribes, engaged by one 
another, or by any foreign power, clandestinely or openly, thus 
out of an ocean of human misery to extract so many of these drops 
of comfort for themselves? In both cases the same sums being 
pocketed—pocketed with the same certainty, and under the same 
conditions—in what particular, except in the language employed in 
speaking of them, and in that chance of punishment and shame 
which would have place in the one case and bas not in the other, 
do these two cases present any the smallest difference? Tell us, 
good Sir William! Tell us good your Lordship, Lord of the 
freehold sinecure! exists there any better reason, why emoluments 
thus extracted should be retained, than why bribes given and re- 
ceived to the same amount, and by the same means, without dis- 
guise, should, if received, repose in the same Right Honourable 
pockets ? 

In a certain sensation called uneasiness, Locke beheld, as his 
Essays tell us, the cause of every thing that is done. Though on, 
this occasiou, with all his perspicuity, the philosopher saw but half 
his subject (for happily neither is pleasure altogether without her 
influence): sure it is that it is by the rougher spring of action that 
any ulterior operation, by which the constitution will be cleared 
of any of its morbific matter, will find its immediate cause. 

Yes:—in the returning back upon the authors some small por- 
tion of the uneasiness which the sufferers have so long been in the 
experience of-—in this necessary operation, for which the constitu- 
tion, with all its corruptions, still affords ample means—in this, if 
in any thing, lies the people’s hope. 
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~ ‘The instrument by which the God Silenus was made into a poet 
and a prophet—it is by this, if by any thing, that noble Lords and 
Honourable Gentlemen will be fashioned into philosophers and 
patriots: it is by this, if by any thing, that such of them whose 
teeth are m our bowels, will be prevailed upon to quit their hold. 
Submission and obedience on the one part, are the materials of 
which power on the other part is composed: whenever, and in so 
far as, the humble materials drop off, the proud product drops off 
along with them. Of the truth of this defaition, a practical proof 
was experienced in 1688 by King James, in the case of England 
and Scotland: in 1782, it was experienced by King George and 
his British Parliament, in the case of Ireland. In the character 
of ancient Pistol eating the leek, in that same year was the first 
Lord Camden seen and heard in the House of Lords by the author 
of these pages demonstrating, by the light of an instantaneous 
inspiration, to ears sufficiently prepared by uneasiness for convic- 
tion, the never till then imagined reasonableness of the termination 
of that system, under which that island was groaning, under the 
paramount government of a set of men, in the choice of whom it 
had no share ; in the same character, in the event of a similar expe- 
diency, might his most noble son be seen in one House, and his 
Right Honourable Grand Nephew in the other, holding in band, 
the one of them a Bill for the abolition of sinecures, useless places, 
needless places, and the overpay of useful and needful places; the 
other a Bill for such a reform in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, as may no longer leave the people of Great Britain, in a 
number more than twice as great as the whole people of Ireland, 
in a condition, from which the people of Ireland were liberated as 
above at the instance of the learned founder of an illustrious fami- 
ly, which was, in one instance at least, not ill taught: in a word, 
such a reform as by divesting the ruling few of their adverse in- 
terest, by which so long as they continue to grasp it, they are ren- 
dered the irreconcilable enemies of those over whom they rule, 
will leave to them no other interests than such as belong to them 
in common with the people, who are now groaning under their yoke. 
What belongs to the only effectual remedy which the nature of 
the case admits of, viz. a restoring change (for such in no small 
degree it would be) in the constitution of the House of Commons— 
may perhaps be spoken to elsewhere: it belongs not directly to 
this place. What does belong to it is the nature of the principles 
established on the subject of public expenditure: principles not 
only acted upon but avowed: not only avowed but from the con- 
nected elevations, the alas! but too closely connected elevations, 
the mount of the houses and the mount of financial office, preach- 
ed. In these principles, it was long ago the fortune of the author 
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to behold causes of themselves abundantly adequate to the produc- 
tion of whatever sufferings either are felt or can be apprehended : 
and if it be without any very great demand for our gratitude, yet 
will it be seen to be not the less true, that to two distinguished 
statesmen, one of whom is still in a condition to answer for bim- 
self, we are indebted for the advantage of beholding these same 
principles, in a tangible shape; in that tangible shape in which 
they have been endeavoured to be presented to view, in two sepa- 
rate yet not unconnected tracts; viz. in the present Defence of 
Economy, and in the other with which it is proposed to be suc- 
ceeded. 


Nov. 1816. 





DEFENCE OF ECONOMY. 


§. 1. Burke’s Objects in his Bill and Speech. 


I seer with Mr. Burke: and this, not only because, as com- 
pared with that of any living statesman, the authority of a departed 
one unites the advantages that are afforded to authority of the 
intellectual kind by anteriority and by death; but because it 
seems but natural that, in the delivery of his own opinions, the junior 
and survivor should have drawn upon his illustrious predecessor, for 
such assistance, if any, as, in the way of argument, he may have 
regarded him as standing in need of. 

Such, as they will be seen to be, being the notions advanced by 
the orator—such their extravagance —such their repugnance even to 
the very measure they are employed to support, what could have 
been his inducements, what could have been his designs ?—questions 
these, in which, if | do not much deceive myself, the reader will be 
apt to find at every turn a source of perplexity in proportion as the 
positions of the orator present themselves to view, stripped of 
those brilliant colors, by the splendor of which the wildest extra- 
vagances and the most glaring inconsistencies are but too apt to 
be saved from being seen im their true light. 

In the hope of affording to such perplexity what relief it 1aay 
be susceptible of, I shall begin with stating the solution which the 
enigma has suggested to my own mind :—shewing what, in my 
view of the ground, was the plan of the orator’s campaign—what 
the considerations by which he was led thus to expose his flanks, 
laying his principles all the time so widely open to the com- 
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bined imputations of improbity and extravagance. Here then 
follows the statement by way of upening. On the mind of the 
intelligent and candid reader, it will make no ultimate impression 
any farther than as to his feelings, the charge stands m each 
instance sufficiently supported by the evidence. 

Needy as well as ambitious, dependent by all his hopes on a 
party who beheld in his person the principal part of their intellec- 
tual strength, struggling, and with prospects every day increas- 
ing, against a ministry whose popularity he saw already in a deep 
decline, the orator, from this economical scheme of his, Bill 
and Speech together, proposed to himself, on thie occasion, the 
intimately connected though antagonizing objects ; viz. immediate 
depression of the force in the hands of the adversary, and at the 
same time, the eventual preservation and increase of the same force 
in the hands of the assailants, in the event of success, which on the 
like occasious, are, by all such besiegers, proposed to them- 
selves, and, according to circumstances, with different degrees of 
skill and success pursued. , 

For the more immediate of the two objects, viz. distress of the 
enemy, it was, that the bill itself was provided ; and to this object 
nothing could be more dexterously or happily adapted. Opposi- 
tion it was certain of : and whatsoever were the event, advantage in 
some degree was sure. Suppose the opposition completely suc- 
cessful, and the whole plan of retrenchment thrown out together ; 
here would be so much reputation gained to the promoters of the 
measure, so much reputation lost to the opponents of it. Suppose 
the plan in any part of it carried, in proportion to the import- 
ance of the part so carried, the reputation of its supporters would 
receive an ulterior increase: while that of its opponents, the 
weakness betrayed by them increasing in proportion to the con- 
quests thus made upon them, would in the same proportion expe- 
rience an ulterior decrease. 

But as it is with the war of hands so is it with the war of 
words. No sooner is the conquest effected, than the weakness 
of the vanquished becomes in no inconsiderable degree the weak- 
ness of the conquerors : of the conquerors who from assailants are 
become possessors. ‘Io this eventual weakness an eventual sup- 
port was to be provided. 

To this service was his speech directed and adapted: we shall 
see with what boldness, and, in so far as the simultaneous pursuit 
of two objects in themselves so incompatible, admitted,—with 
what art. 

Such in truth were the two objects thus undertaken to be re- 
commended—recommended at one and the same time—to public 
favor: a practical measure, (the measure, brought forward by his 
bill) a measure of practice, and in the same breath a set of principles. 
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with which, necessary as they were to the main and ulterior purpose, 
the measure, so far as it went, was in a state of direct repugnancy. 

The problem therefore, with which his ingenuity had to grap- 
ple, was—so to order matters as that the economical measure 
should be pursued, and even if possible carried, with as little pre- 
judice as possible to the necessary anti-economical principles. 

Of principles, such as these, which have been submitted to the 
reader,‘ of principles really favorable to frugality and public pro- 
bity, of principles in which waste and corruption would equally 
have found their condemnation, in whatever hands—in the hands of 
whatever party—the matter of waste and means of corruption were 
lodged,-—of any such principles the prevalence would, by its whole 
amount, have been in a proportionable degree unfavorable to the 
orator’s bright and opening prospects. Once in possession of the 
power he was aiming at, the only principles suitable to his inter- 
ests, and thence to his views, would be such principles as were 
most favorable to the conjunct purposes of waste and corruption. 
So far as was practicable, his aim would therefore be, and was— 
to preserve for use the principles of waste and corruption in the 
event of his finding himself in possession of the matter and the 
means—to preserve them in undiminished, and, if possible, even in 
augmented, force. 

For this purpose, the only form of argument which the nature of 
the case left open to him was, that of concession or admission. Such, 
accordingly, as will be seen, was the form embraced by him and 
employed. 

By the portion, comparatively minute as it was, of the mass of 
the matter of waste and corruption, of which his bill offered up the 
sacrifice, his frugality and probity were to stand displayed: by the 
vast, and as far as depended upon his exertions, the infinite mass 
preserved,—preserved by the principles let drop, and as it were 
unwillingly, and as if wrung from him by conviction in his speech, 
his candour, his moderation, bis penetration, his discernment, his 
wisdom,—all these virtues were, in full galaxy, to be made mani- 
fest to an admiring world. 

All this while an argument there was, by which, had there been 
any lips to urge it, this fine-spun web, with purity at top and cor- 
ruption at bottom, might have been cut to pieces. If of the precious 
oil. of corruption a widow’s cruize full, and that continually drawn 
upon, be so necessary as you have been persuading us to believe, 


* Of the matter of these principles a portion more or less considerable 
would probably be found in that part which concerns Reward, of the work 
not long ago (1811.) published in French by Mr. Dumont under the title of 
Théorie des Peines et des Recompenses, from some of the author's unfinished. 
manuscripts. 
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why, by any such amount as proposed, or by any amount seek to 
reduce it? 

True ; had there been any lips to urge it. But, that there were 
no such lips, was a fact, of which he had sufficient reason to ‘be 
assured ; to urge it, probably enough, not so much as a single pair 
of lips :—to listen to it, most assuredly, not any sufficient number 
of ears: and where ears to listen and eyes to read are wanting, all 
the lips in the world to speak with, all the hands in the world to 
write, would, as was no secret to him, be of no use. 

Thus then, by the craft of the rhetorician, were a set of princi- 
ples completely suited to his purpose—Principles by a zealous 
application of which, any thing in the way in | esener howsoever 
pernicious, might be done—any thing however flagrantly pernicious 
defended—collected together as m a magazine ready for use: a 
magazine too the key of which was in his own pocket, and with an 
adequate assurance, that on the part of no enemy whom he and his 
need care for, would any attempt ever be made to blow it up. 

Suppose now the orator seated at the treasury board—the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham on the seat of the first Lord looking great and 
wise, the orator himself thinking and writing, and speaking, and 
acting in the character of Secretary. Let him fill his own pockets, 
and those of his favorites and dependants, ever so rapidly, ‘ever 
so profusely, no man can ever have to say to him, You have belied 
your principles ; for, as will be seen, so long as there remained in 
the country so much as a penny that could be taken in a quiet way, 
his principles were such as would bear him out im taking 1t. 

All this while, honorable gentlemen on the other side might have 
grumbled, and would of course have grumbled. Undeserved! un- 
deserved! would have been the exclamation produced by every 
penny wasted. But well deserved! well deserved! would be the 
counter-cry all the while: and, the ayes being in possession, ‘the 
ayes would have it. Unprincipled! unprincipled! would be an 
interjection, from the utterance of which honorable gentlemen 
would by their principles—their real principles—their operating 
principles—not their principles for shew, but their principles: for 
use—be on both sides alike, (as lawyers say) estopped. 

As to the principles thus relied upon by the orator they will be 
seen to be all of them reducible to this one, viz. that as’ much”-of 
their property, as by force or fraud or the usual mixture of both, 
the people can be brought to part with, shall come and coritinue 
to be at the disposal of him and his ;—and that, for this purpose, 
the whole of it shall be and remain a perpetual fund of premiums, 
for him who on each occasion shall prove himself most expert at 
the use of those phrases, by which the imaginations of men are fas- 
cinated, their passions inflamed, and their judgments bewildered and 
seduced ; whereupon he, this orator, whose expertuess ‘in those 
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arts being really superior-to that of any man of his time (to which 


perhaps might be added.of any other time) could not but by him- 
self be felt to be so, would in this perpetual wrestling match or 
lottery, call it which you will, possess a fairer chance than could 
be possessed by any other adventurer, for bearing off some of the 
capital prizes. 


§. 2. Method here pursued. 


Thus much as to the purpose pursued by the orator in this part 
of his speech. A few words as to the course and method pursued 
in the view here given of it. 

The passages to which the developement of the principles in 
question stand consigned, are contained, most if not all of them, in 
that part of the speech which in the edition that lies before me oc- 
cupies, out of the whole 95 pages, from 62 to part of 68 inclusive. 
This edition is the 3rd—year in the title page, 1780; being the year 
in which the Lill was brought in ; and, as between edition and edi- 
tion, I know not of any difference. 

My object is to present them to the reader in their genuine shape 
and color, stripped of the tinsel and embroidery with which they 
are covered and disguised. 

For this purpose the course that happened to present itself to 
me was—dividing the text into its successive component and dis- 
tinguishable parts,—to prefix to each such part a proposition of 
my own framing, designed to exhibit what to me seemed the true 
and naked interpretation of it. Next to this interpretation, that 
the best aud only adequate means for forming a correct judgment 
on the correctness of it, may not in any instance be for a meo- 
ment wanting to my reader, comes the correspondent passage of 
the text: viz. that passage in which, as appeared to me, the sub- 
stance of the interpretation will be found to be more or less ex- 
plicitly or implicitly contained. 

Lastly follow in general a few observations, such as seem- 
ed in some way or uther conducive to the purpose of illustration, 
and in particular as contributing, and im some instances by means 
of extraneous facts, to justify the preceding interpretation, and 
clear it of any suspicion of incorrectness to which at first view it 
might seem exposed. 

In some instances the truth of the interpretation will, I flatter 
myself, appear as soon as that portion of the text which immedi- 
ately follows it has been read through ; in other instances, two or 
three such extracts may require to have been read through, before 
the truth of the interpretation put upon the first of them has been 
fully proved ; in others again, this or that extraneous fact may to 
this same purpose scem requisite to be brought to view, as it 
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has been accordingly, together with a few words of explanation 
or observation, without which the relevancy of the facts m ques- 
tion might not have been altogether manifest. 

As to the order, in which the propositions here succeed one ano- 
ther, should it present itself to the reader, as differing in any re- 
spect from that by which a clearer view of the subject might have 
been exhibited, he will be pleased to recollect, that the order thus 

iven to the effusions of the rhetorician, is the order given to them 

y himself; and that by their being exhibited in this order of his 
own choosing, the thread of his argument is delivered unbroken, 
and the parts of it untransposed. 

Having thus before him two sets of principles, one of them 
in the preceding part, suggested by a perfectly obscure, the 
other, in this present part, laid down by a transcendently illustrious 
hand, the reader will take his choice. 


§. 3. Propositions deduced from Burke’s Economy Speech. * 
I. Concerning public money—-what the proper uses of it. Propo- 


sitions 1,2, 3. 

Proposition 1. On condition of employing, upon occasion, in 
conversation or elsewhere, the word reward, in phrases of a com- 
plexion such as the following : viz. “ furnishing a permanent reward 
to public service,” * public money ought, at the pleasure of 
Kings and Ministers, to be habitually applied to the purpose of 
making the fortunes of mdividuals: and that m such manner as to 
raise their families to a state of grandeur and opulence. 

Proposition 2. To this power of parcelling out the property 
of the public among the nominees of Kings and Ministers, there 
ought to be no limit: none to the quantity capable of being thus 
put into the hands of each nominee ; none to the whole quantity 
of public property thus disposed of. 

Proof “« Whoever (says he) seriously considers the excellent 
argument of Lord Somers in the Banker’s case, will not he bottom 
himself upon the very same maxim which I do? and one of his 
princtpal grounds for the alienability of the domains in England, 
contrary to the maxim of the law in France, he lays im the con- 
stitutional policy of furnishing a reward to public service; of 


thaking that reward the origin of fumilies, and the foundation of 
wealth as well as of honors.” 


* “Speech on presenting on the iith of Feb. 1730, A Plan for the 
better security of the independence of parliament and the economical refor- 
mation of the civil and other establishments.” Dodsley 1780. $d Edition. 
The part from which the following extracts are made is contained in 
pages from 62 to 68 inclusive. 

* Page 63. 
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Then; to the-wor? Bwetind; comera note, which «avs ¢ Be- 
fore the Statute‘of Queen Anne: which linrited® the atenwe of 


land.” 


Oheormations 


Proof. At the time of thie “ excelent arcament of Lor? 
Somers,” (7th Will. 3.) the whole of this dommiw was alien 
able; ahenable to the utmost ferthing; and, so fathfak 
ly and efficiently had it beet applied to thin ite destined, 
and’as’ we are desived to persuade ourselves, properly destined 
purpese, as to have brought the subject matter of it to that state, 
of whieh a deseription may be civen im the words of the existine 
Cormmittee on Finanee ‘ 

“ The rieht of the crown over ite own demeene lands way for- 
metty (say they, Sd Repert, p. 127.) a9 complete as its power of 
conferring offices; and vet the use which was made of that part of 
its prerogative, occasioned Parliament frequently to interpose > and 
pattietiariy, after the crown had heen creatle impoverieWed) on 
act passed whereby all futere crant®, for any longer term than 2] 
years, were declared void.” 

‘< The misfortune (contmue thev) is, as Mr. Justice Blackstone 
remarks, that the act was made too late, after every valuable poe 
sesstory of the crown had been eranted away for ever, or else wpon 
verv long leases.”’ 

Such was the observation suggested by the case to Mr. Justice 
Blackstone ; viz. that “ it was made too date.” 

Bat, accordme to the ercetlent arcument ot the excellent Lord 
Semers, it was made too soon ; tor the use of it,—the “ primenpal”’ 
use,—at least if the excetient Mr. Burke is to be beheved, was, in 
the conception entertamed on the subyect by the excetient. ord 
Somers, the supplymg the requisite matter fer this“ constmtional 
poliey” to operate upew;— viz. “ the constitutionat poliey >! 
furmishtag a permanent reward to pubhe service; of makennge that 
reward the origin of tambes ; and the toundatien ot weaith as well 
as heners.”’ 

Now of this Statute of Queen Anne, (as tar as it went; the 
effeet was to counteract the “ consututional poliey,’ aud render it 
together with the exceilent “‘ maxim’ on wine ihe excetient. jaw 
Lord is said to have “‘ bottomed /imseif/,” incapable: of beme 
pursued ; and, to a piam and un-iaw-learned understanding, they can- 
not beth be good, viz. the podicy and the statute: the policy by 
whieh the alienauen of the property in yuesuem ios that purpose 


‘bis was in Mareh, i610, 
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wos prescxbed, and the atudete by whiek the alienation of that nine 
Property, fap thad Ceamy ether purposr, wae phabibited: # 


* After all, it was met by the © eecedieee Lord Rarnere that fie prefandity 
of pehey waa, or, comsidertng the side taken hy hin, eel eeneletently have 
heen divplayed. Rt was te another * cevefleat” law Lord, thungh net noble 
Lord, vim the Lard Cuiet Juaiee Molt, that the glory of i should have 
been asctibed. 

“Rewards and hments” (sayete) * avethe supporters of all gaverhe 
mentaaand.fer that reason it te that there otght ty lee "in on 
guvernmeats te reward persons that deserve well *mpragt t to the 
exceilent Lord Chief Justice that 1 was no mere (han right and es | thot 
it should always be, and se long as any thing wae lef, remain in tie ’ 
power, to give away, to any body he pleased, whetvoever part Uf tle : 
money he could contrite te lay his hands om 

“ But it is objected” (says the excellent Lerd Chief Justice) “thatthe 
power im the Kang of alienating his revenues may he o prejudice ty his pebpile, 
te whom he must recur continually for supplies,” But, to this eljectiony 
the excellent Chief Justice had lis auswer ready, “1 answer” (says he 
“ that the law has net such dishondurable thonglts of the King, a8 te ire 
he will de any thing amiss to his peuple in these things in whieh 
power so te de.” Reason suilicrent with the excellent Chief Justice to trues 
the King, thus ia the lump, with the arbitrary and uncontrolied disposal. of 
men’s preperties;—-reason not less sufficient might it have been, for euriog 
tile same roya! person, on the same terins, with their hberties, and ¢ 
hves. This was Whig Cowaoe Lew; What more could a King have had or 
wished fer, from Tory Commen Law % 

This theery then, which, to the views of our Oratur being so convenient, 
was in the Judgment of the Orator so “ escelient:"-—this theory was the 
tweors—nos of the excellent Lerd Keeper, bat of the excellent Lord Chief 
Juste. Not that by this mistake of Jehn tor Thontes any very material 
ioumice was dene to the excellent Lord Necper; for, ia this mance, if 
toing was wanting in theory, (not that any suct deficiency appears) it was 
made up in practice. 

To the profits of the ofee—those profits, fer an eventual supplement to 
witch, even Lord Eldon required, or at jeast obtained, not more than 
& fenting 4,000. a yeur, these profits not being suflicient for og 
reward the origin of thet femily;” tor aftordimy to it a nae 
‘ fowndation of wealth as weil as of honours,” « pension for life of 40eh 
a year was added: 4,0001. a year thea equal at least to 12,0001. a year now. 
This, as mot being in fee, being still insnfficient, an estate,f which 
wee aud is in fee, was atided: an estate which according to his own admit 
sion and valuation made for the purpose, was produciyg at that time ‘no 
mere thar a pode 2,001, @ year, if the statement (hus given in general terms 
by the learned and noble grantee for the purpose of his defence against ap 
impeachment is to be taken for correct ; how much at present is best known 
to some noble or not noble proprietoz or uthcr, related or not related, inte 
whese hands it has passed. 

But this 4,000l. a year, and this 2,100i. 2 year, and tiis 12,000 a year 


© Modern Reports, Vol. 5, pp. 54, 55.7 Will. 3. The Banker's case, 
¢ The Munor or Manors of Rygete ani Howleigh, which according to the Tory House of Con 
moes were at that hare worth upwards of 12,0001. but according to the noble and excellent de- 
fondant “ far siwet” of that “ valee:” though how tar shert he was vot pleased to say: also di- 
vers other good gifts the amount of which became the matter of so many disputes, which, the im- 
peachment of the excellent Lord not having come to a trial, was never settled. V. State Trials, 
Vol. 5, pp. 350, 351, S5@. 
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Then, to the word England, comes a note, which says “ Be- 
— Queen Anne, which limited the alienation of 
nd.” 


Observations. 


Proof. At the time of this “ excellent argument of Lord 
Somers,” (7th Will. 3.) the whole of this domain was. alien- 
able; alienable to the utmost farthing; and, so faithful- 
ly and efficiently had it been applied to this its destined, 
and as we are desired to persuade ourselves, properly destined 
purpose, as to have brought the subject matter of it to that state, 
of which a description may be given in the words of the existing 
Comwnittee on Finance. ' 

“ The right of the crown over its own demesne lands was for- 
metly (say they, Sd Report, p. 127.) as complete as its power of 
conferring offices ; and yet the use which was made of that part of 
its prerogative, occasioned Parliament frequently to iterpose ; and 
patticularly, after the crown had been greatly impoverished, an 
act passed whereby all future grants, for any longer term than 31 
years, were declared void.” 

“« The misfortune (continue they) is, as Mr. Justice Blackstone 
remarks, that the act was made too late, after every valuable pos- 
session of the crown had been granted away for ever, or else upon 
very long leases.” 

Such was the observation suggested by the case to Mr. Justice 
Blackstone ; viz. that “‘ it was made too late.” 

But, according to the excellent argument of the excellent Lord 
Somers, it was made foo soon ; for the use of it,—the “ principal” 
use,—at least if the excellent Mr. Burke is to be believed, was, in 
the conception entertained on the subject by the excellent Lord 
Somers, the supplying the requisite matter for this “ constitutional 
policy” to operate upon;— viz. “ the constitutional policy of 
furnishing a permanent reward to public service ; of making that 
reward the origin of families ; and the foundation of wealth as well 
as honors.” 

Now of this Statute of Queen Anne, (as far as it went,) the 
effect was to counteract the “ constitutional policy,” and render it 
together with the excellent “ mazim” on which the excellent law 
Lord is said to have “ bottomed himself,” incapable of beimg 
pursued ; and, to a plain and un-law-learned understanding, they can- 
not both be good, viz. the policy and the statute: the policy by 
which the alienation of the property in question for that purpose 


* This was in March, 1840. 
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was prescribed, and the statute by which the: ahenation of that-same 
property, for,that orany other purpose, was prohibited. * - 


* After all, it was not by the “ excel/ent” Lord Somers that this profundity 
of policy was, or, considering the side taken by him, could consistently have 
been displayed. It was to another “ exceflent” law Lord, though not noble 
Lord, viz, the Lord Ciief Justice Holt, that the glory of it should haye 
been ascfibed. ~ . 

“Rewards and*putishments” (sayshe) “ arethe supporters of all govern- 
mentszand.for that reason it 1s that there ought to per in al 
governments to reward persons that deserve well :”*-—«proof t tothe 
excellent Lord Chief Justice that it was no more than right and fitting, thet 
it should always be, and so long as any thing was left, remain in the King’s 
power, to give away, to any body he pleased, whatsoever part of the * 
money he could contrive to lay his hands on. . 

“ But it is objected” (says the excellent Lord Chief Justice) “thatthe 
power in the King of alienating his revenues may be a prejudice to his people, 
te whom he must recur continually for supplies.” But, to this objection, 
the excellent Chief Justice had lis answer ready. “I answer” (says he) 
“ that the law has not such dishonourable thoughts of the King, as to imag 
he will deo any thing amiss to his people im those things im which he 
power sv todo.” Reason sufficient with the excellent Chief Justice to trust 
the King, thus in the Jump, with the arbitrary and uncontrolied disposal. of 
men’s preperties;—-reason not less sufficient might it have been, for trust 
tiie same roya! person, on the same terms, with their hberties, and th 
lives. This was Whig Common Law; Wtxst more could a King have had or 
wished for, from Tory Common Law ? 

This theery then, which, to the views of our Orator being so convenient, 
was in the judgment of the Orator so “ esce/lent:"—this theory was'the 
tweory—not of the excellent Lord Keeper, but of the excellent Lord Chief 
Justice. Not that by this mistake of John tur Thontas any very material 
Lajustice was done to the excellent Lord Kecper; for, in this mmstance, if any” 
thing was wanting in theory, (not that any such deficiency appears) it was 
made up in practice. 

To the profits of the office—those profits, fer an eventual supplement to 
which, even Lord Eldon required, or at least obtained, not more than 
@ Seating 4,0001, a year, these profits nov being sufficient for’ “ maki 
reward. the origin of thet fumity;” tor afiordimg to it a sufficiently 
‘ foundation of wealth as weil as of honours,” a pension for life of 4,000ls 
4 year was added: 4,0001. a year then equal at least to 12,0001. a year now. 
Vhis, as not being in fee, being still insnfficient, an estate,f which 
wes aud is in fee, was added: an estate which according to his own admis 
sion and valuation made for the purpose, was producing at that tite ‘no 
mere tame pode 2,100). @ year, if the statement (hus given in general terms 
hy the learned and noble grantee for the purpose of his defence agaimst an 
impeachment is to be taken for correct ; low much at present is best known 
to sume noble or not noble proprietoz or uther, related or not related, inte 
whese hands it has passed. 

But this 4,0001. a: year, and this 2,100i.. a year, and tiis 12,000 a year 


* Modern Reports, Vol. 5, pp. 54, 55.7 Will. 3, The Banker's case, 
¢ The Munor or Manors of Rygete and Howleigh, which wccording to ‘the Tory House of Cont- 
MOBS were at that tute worth upwards of 19,000). but eccording to the noble and excellent de- 
fendant “ far short” of that “ value:” thouch how far shert he was uot pleased to say! also di- 
vers other good gifts the amount of which became the matter of so many disputes, which, the im- 
peachment of the excellent Lord not having come to a trial, was never settled. V. State Trials, 
Vol. 5, op. 350, 351, 352. 
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Proposition 3, The-progress: of this revolution ought not to 
be stopped, till it has. received its consummation as above de- 


mote or less, these et ceteras, were they, any of them, ever begged for by 
the excellent Lord? Oh. no: so. he himself expr®ssly assures us :—be 

for, no more than the Tellership was begged for by Mr. Yorke. These are 
of the number of those gracious desizns, which till the very moment of their 
taking effect, are never known of. While the eyes of the Right Honorable 
person are, as usu, fixton heaven, the grant is slipped into his pocket, and 
when, putting in bis hand by accident, he feels it there, his astonishment is 
hot inferivr to his gratitude.* 

Note that for no such expence as this, in so rare an article as wisdom, was 
there any the smallest need. In the time of Charles the 2nd, (the Bank of 
England not as yet born or thought of,) money to the amount of “ above a 
million” (a vast sum in those days) part their own, part that of their cus- 
tomers, having been lent to the King by a set of bankers, was by him the 
ania King converted to his own use: in court English, “ the Exchequer was 
Shut up.” 

In 9 AE reign, viz. that of King William, the question was, whe- 
ther there was power in the crown, sufficient for applying a particular 
branch of its revenues in part restitution of the profit of this robbery. Yes, 
says this Lord Chief Justice: forthe branch in question (a new one—a por- 
tion of the Excise) was given to the King in exchange for au old branch, 
viz. the branch called “ wards and liveries.” Whoever has an estate in fee 
may alienate it; in the “ wards and liveries” the King had an estate in fee! 
the Excise -was by Act of Parliament given to him in lieu of those“ wards and 
liveries :” and what is more, by the express words of the act, he was and is 
empowered to alien it, This, supposing the construction put upon the act 
not inconsistent with the words of it, might, one should have thuught, have 
sufficed for argument. But this would not have sufficed to shew the learn- 
ed Lord’s acquaintance as above with the depths of policy: nor vet the 
“ honorable thoughts” entertained of the King by the law:—and so, ex abun- 
dantié the sage reasons that have been seen, were added. 

Whatsoever money the King could contrive to Jay his hands upon, that 
the virtuous Whig Chief Justice was content to see him waste. Why? 
For this plain reason: because “ the law has not.”—(i. e. he, his prede- 
cessors and colleagues had not) any such dishonorable thoughts of the King 
“ as to imagine he will do any thing amiss to his people in those things in 
which he nas power so to do.” 

And what was the incident that called forth their effusion of faith and 
confidence? Tt was that of a King having robbed his subjects: robbed them 
of so much inoney—and for what? to hire men with, for robbing in conjunc- 
tion with their enemies t—for robbing and murdering their allies. ¢ 

Now therefore in my humble conception of the matter. whosoever it was 
that went thus sar, whether it was the excellent Lord Keeper, whether it 

was the virtuous and intrepid Whig Chief Justice weut so far, itis no very 
easy matter to imagine how the learned colleagues of the Chief Justice, or 
any of them, should (as Edmund Burke says they dal) “ go further:” and 
that, fur any imaginable set of existing circumstances, for any imaginable 


® Of the relative quantity of the slice thus taken, relation being had to the quantity left, some 
conception may be formed from a note of Mr. Rose’s in his “ Observations respecting the public 
expenditure and the influence of the crown.” 2nd Edition, 1810. “ In 15 years, to 1715, the 
whole income from crown lands (says he) including rents, fines, and grants of all sorts, was 
22,6241., equal to 1,5001. « year.” Journals of H. C. Vol. XX. p. 52% 
t Lhe French. . ¢ ‘The Dutch. 
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scribed, i. e. so long as any part of the property of the public, un- 
derstand of the people, remains unapplied to the purpose of giving 
effect to this “ maxim” with its “ constitutional policy ;”’ viz. “ the 
furnishing a permanent reward to public service: of waking that 
reward the origin of fdimilies, and the foundation of wealth as well 
as honours.” 

Proof. (Observations.) For, already, at the time of this ex- 
cellent“argument, bad this quiet and gradual revolution made such 
progress, that, within a trifle, the domain in question,—a mass of 
property originally sufficient for the peace establishment of ‘the 
country—had been thus disposed of. 

There remained, it is true, and still remains, in part at least as yet 
undisposed of in the same constitutional way, the private property 
of individuals. 

But a principle adequate to this purpose, had already been esta- 
blished—established by the same or another provident set of hands 
—and, at the time of this excellent oration still contmued to be 
acted upon: yes, and still continues to be acted upon, under the 
eye and cognizance, and without censure from the above mentioned 
existing committee, by which a diamond from this same excellent 
eration has, without acknowledgment, been picked out,—picked 


purpose of accommodation, convenience, reward of merit, reward of eminent ser- 
vices, and so furth—not to speak of reasonable, useful, and honest purposes, 
—it went far enough of ali conscience. 

Of these “ honorable thoughts” one eflect was to reduce to such a state of 
debility the learned thinker’s learned imagimation as to disable it from te- 
presenung to him as possible, a state of things which his memory, if cousult- 
ed upon the occasion, could not but have represented to him as realized, and 
that no more than seven years before: that state of things expressed—the 
half of it by the lawyer's word abdication, the whole of it by the people's 
word revolution, but for which (I mean the revolution) his master could not 
have been a King, nor himself a Lord Chief Justice. This master of his 
was now King: and now, whatsoever power the King has, is become inca 
bie of being used amiss ; misuse being in such hands either the same thing 
as use, or, (what comes to the same thing) converted int use. 

This is the way the sort of a thing called common law is made, Not 
content with exercising the power which he Aus, nothing will serve a man 
but he must display the wisdom which he bas no/: he bewilders himself and 
raves: and his ravings as often as it happens to them to suit the interest or 
the humour of those that come after him, these ravings of his become law. 

Principles and practice together, nothing could be better matched: prac- 
tice found by the excellent Lord Keeper, principles by ihe excelleat Lord 
Chief Justice. : 

Note that while lawyers as well as favorites were thus fattening (for the 
reign of William, though a reign of salvation for England and for Europe, was 
a reign of waste and favoritism) the state, for want of common necessaries, 
was continually on the brink of ruin: expence unprecedented, ways and 
means scanty, deficiencies abuudant, losses distressing, credit at death's 
door. 
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out and employed in giving additional lustre to the jewel for which 
we are indebted to their hands. * 


* Burke, p. 62. in the paragraph immediately preceding the one above 

uoted—* I know, too, that it will be demanded uf me how it comes, that 
since I admit these offices” (sinecures) “ to be no better than pensions, I 
chose, after the principle of law had been satisfied,” (meaning the principle, 
with how little propriety soever it can he termed a principle of law, the 
principle of policy and humanity that forbids the abolition of them, though 
it be by the legislature, to the prejudice of existing rights of property, i. ¢. 
without adequate compensation,) “ I chose to retain them at all.” This 
being the question, now, reader, whether you have, or have not, read Part J. 
of this Tract, Chapter 3, On Sinecures, be pleased to ebserve the answer— 
“ To this, Sir, | answer, that conceiving it to be « fundamental part of the 
constitution of this country, and of the reason of state in every country, that 
there must be means of rewarding public service, these means will be incom- 
plete, and indeed wholly insufficient for that purpese, if there should be no 
further reward for that service than the deily wages it receives during the 
pleasure of the Crown.” 

Thus far Edmund Burke; and thus far, and without inverted commas, or 
any other token of adoption, the existing Committee on Finanee, (Sri. 
Report, p. 126.) substituting only to the words—“ To this, Sir, I answer, 
that conceiving” the words, “ at the same time regarding.” 

Here we see what, according to the logic of the rhetorician, constitutes # 
sufficient reason why the quantity of annual emolument in question should 
not be put into the shape of pension, but be continued in the shape of 
Sinecure. And this is the flourish which, with the question between Sine- 
cures and Penstons before their eyes, the Committee copy; and though 
like the Orator in the way of concession, exhibit not the less in the character 
of a “ fundamental part of the constitntion of this country.” 

This principle consists in the Aabit, which, under common law, is the 
same thing as the power of creating offices, with fees annexed to the same, 
and receivable by the officers successively invested with the same: of 
creating these fee-gathering offices, or what comes to the same thing, au- 
hexing more and more fees to offices of this sort already created ; fees, that 
as taxes, exacted by the sule authority of some official person or persons, 
without allowance, special or general,trom the representatives of the people 
in Parliament. 

This principle may be seen flourishing to this day, and with unahated 
vigor; for, so long #s the word ter is not mentioned, and instead of a con- 
tribution to a faz, the money levied is called @ fee, and instead of the pocket 
of the public, the pocket it goes into, is that of the imposer and the assem- 
bly, in the composition of which the people have some share, have no share 
in the imposition of it, nothing can exceed the acquiescence and com- 
placency with which the good people of this country, as well as its Parlia- 
ment, are content to view it; especially when the tax thus imposed, is im- 
posed upon that class of the community which is composed of the distressed 
tmembers of all the other classes, and by so fast a friend 10 the rights of the 
people and to liberty, and to Juries, and to the laws which forbid the lepy- 
ing money pon the people without consent of Parliament, and to the Magne 
Charta which forbids the delaying of justice. and to the Megna Charts 
which forbids the sale of justicr, and to the Mague Charta which forbids 
the denial of jestice. (whether by putting a price upon it beyond what they 
have to give, or otherwise,) as. the Nohle E:x-Chancellor, then Chancellor, 
legislating with the advice and concent of ius Right Uonorable Subordinate, 
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whose experience in equity business found such a contrast to that of the Commen- 


law-Learned Novice. 


© No.1, Listef Lew Sinecures granted in fre, with the masses of lument respectively attached to 
hen: gleaned aud pat together from the reports of the Finance Committee of the years 1797-8 and 1807-6: 
distinguishing as well the different descriptions of the Offices and Officers in question, as the different mapaas 
of emolument respectively received at the two different periods, as exhibited by the two committees: with 
@ references to the Nos. of the Appendixes and Pages of the two Reports: the Reports being—of those of the 
committee of 1797-8, the gth, end of those of the committee of 1807-8, the 3. heanei tame 


1797-8 1307--8 Description as per Description as per received as per 
No. Page Neo. Page 1797-8. 1807—8. 97-8 1607-8 


a ,anee L COURT OF CHANCERY. praiesy ow 








72 0 1, Keeper or Clerk of Wis . 1. Wanaper, Clerk of; woters > 
Majesty’s Manaper in Chan- / and co-heiresses of the Earl 1flia 2070 
cery, Earl ef Northington, > of Northington. § 
eud his beirs, during the 
lives of (see next column.) 

(2) 
©. Register of the Court of 2. No mention. 
Chancery, Duke of St. Al- 
bans, or Drummend, his 
Mostgagee, (see Vezey, Jun, 
Vv. 433. 
Il, COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


(3) 

180 3. Comptroller of the Seals 2. Seal Office of King’s ) 
of the Courts of King's § Benc!) anti Common Pleas, 
Bench and Common Pleas, } Duke of Graftou. 5 
his Giace the Dake of 


Grafton. 
It, COURT OF GOMMON PLEAS. 
‘4) 
281 4. Hereditary Chief tee} 4. Chief Proclamator, A- 


clamator, J. Walker Hen- 
cage. 
(5) 
vei 5. Custos Breviym, C. P.~ 5. Custos Brevium, Honer- 
Hovorable Lady Louisa J able Louisa Browning, Sir 
Browning, one-eighth ; Hon. J Fr. M. Eden, Lady B. Mos- 
Lady Robert Eden, one-{ tyn, Joseph Hankia. 
sisth; John Hankia, Esq. 
Tenant by the Curtesy, one- 
third; Edward Gore, Esq 
in right of his Wife, Lady 
Mostyn, one-third. 


IV. COURT OF EXCHEQUER, 
(6) 


281 6. Hereditary Chief Usher 6. “ Chief Usher, Arabells 
of the Exchequer, with the “ Walker Hencage, in fee, 
Appurtenaocesthereof,Joha “uader Grant from Henrs 
Walker Liencage. “i. as well as the other 
“ office.” 
Reference to the Reports of the Fiwauce Committees. 
Ko. (1) 1797-8, K. 7. p. 8485 — 1807-8. No. 7@ p, 280. 
ho. (2) 1797-8, K.3a K.3bp, 62,63—18078 No mention 
No. (3) 1797-8, L. 16, p. 160, 161-1807, No. 72. p, 280. 
No. (4) 17978, M. 14 p. 190, 191—1607-8, No. 72. p. 281. 
No. (5) 1797-8, M. 2. p 172, 173—1807-8, No. 7% p 281. 
No. (6) 17973, N. 99. p. 38, 2399-19078, No. 12. p. 981. 
< Grow 4,90M. The beneficial interest is not in fee: the reversion was granted to a pair of Thurlows in 
suce 179%, @th Fivance Report, 1797-8. p. 64. 
® “ Viz. an ancient allowance of 5d a day, (called diet money) during the time the Court is open, which 
‘S uncertain.” 7th Finance Keport, 1797-8, N. 29. (a) p. £38. 


rabella Walker Slensage, 
Widow. s 
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Thus, from this Table, it appears, that of the four great Westminster 
Hall Courts, there is not one in which the principle of taking the property 
of the distressed to make fortunes for Court favorites, or, in the Orator’s 
language, to “ make it the origin of Junilies and the foundation of wealth and 
honors,” was not applied,—not one in which the application of it is not to 
this very day continued. A natural question here is—how in so great a 
length of time it comes to have made so small a progress? the answer is— 
that in the hands of the King, this mine having, svon after its discovery, 
been worked too openly and tov rapidly, the consequence was, that the thus 
working of it received the check we hear so much of, and care so little 
about; and that. from that time it was given up to those useful servants of 
his, whose professional dextericy was now become necessary to enable a man, 
when working under the Rose, to make a living profit out of it, 

The earliest instance, of which ahy effect or memory is now remaining is, 
as the Table shuws, of as early a date as the reign of Henry the Second. 
Soon after him came King John, whom, besides his Magna Charta, so 
many details that have come down to us on record, prove to have kept an 
open shop for the sale of the commodity which went by the name of justice, 
and in which the prices were not then in any sort, as at present they are 
in some sort, fixt. In King John’s reign comes this Magna Charta, and 
thenceforward, so far as concerned the sort of “ public service” rendered 
by the Gavestons, the Spencers, and the Mortimers, this source of “ per- 
manent reward to public service” was nearly dried up; and for what few 
drops have here and there been collected by the successors of those accom- 
plished Gentlemen, they have been forced to enter into a sort of partner- 
ship with the Gentlemen of the Long Robe. 

Had it not been for the obstruction just mentioned, the present amount 
of that part of the produce of the stump duties which is levied upon those 
who are distressed whether by or for want of the commodity sold under 
the name of justice would have composed but a part, and that a small one, 
of that part of public money which would have foliowed the fate of the 
Crown Lands, under and by virtue of the principle thus maintained by 
Holt and fattened upon by Somers. 

I say, but a small part : fur had the mine continued in individual hands, 
with the power and capital of the King openly employed, as under King 
John, in backing them, it would have continued to be worked, with that 
zeal and consequent success, by which labour in private, is, so much to its 
advantage, distinguished from labour on public account: and supposing 
any remnants of it, as of the Crown Lands, to be still remaining, the Perce- 
vals of the present day, instead of being occupied in the augmentation 
of these taxes on distress for the benefit of rich and poor together, defend- 
ing inch by inch, and not always without loss, those parts of the produce 
which stand appropriated to the enrichment ef the rich, would have been 
exclusively employed in the more agreeable occupation of giving additional 
breadth to “ the foundation of wealth as well as honours” upon the plan here 
sketched out by Edmund Burke, and with as little reserve or mystery as 
was found necessary by King Jolin, in the halcyon part of his days. 

In the Court of Chancery there exists a setof men called from their 
nuinber the sixty clerks, whose situation is something compounded of or in- 
termediate between, that of an officer af the court and that of an attorney. 

They are officers of the court, inasmuch as, through an intermediate nomi- 
nation, they are nominated by a subordinate judge of the court (the Master 
of the Rolls) and inasmuch as in every cause the parties on each side are 
obliged to employ one or other of them; they aze attornies, inasmuch as 
they are agents of the parties, and, on each side of a cause, the party or par- 
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§. 4. Concerning Title to Reward.— Proposition 4. . 


In the course of the disposition thus made of the whole property 
of Government, with the growing addition of the whole property 
of the people, the plea of its having for its use and object the fur- 
nishing a reward to public service, ought never to be any other 
than a false pretence: at any rate nothing ought ever to be done to 
prevent its being so. 

Proof. (Observations.) Four modes of disposing of the public 
money, under the notion of reward for public service—extraordi- 
nary public service—all of them in frequent use—lay open to the 
Rhetorician’s view. 1. Remuneration by Act of Parliament. 2. 
Allowance out of secret service money. 3. Pensions granted by 
the Crown without concurrence of parliament. 4. Sinecure offi- 
ces granted by the Crown without concurrence of parliament. 


ties, through the medium of their respective attorneys, (called here solici- 
tors) have their choice which of them to employ. 

In the same court there exists another set of men called the siz clerks, 
whose situation seems to be purely that of an officer of the ceurt. To each of 
these six clerks belongs the nomination of ten out of the sixty clerks ; which 
nominations he either sells or gives, whichever mode of disposition happens 
in each instance to be most for his advantage.* 

Of these six clerks, the nomivation belongs to the master of the rolls for 
the time being: which nomination, like the Lord Chancellor and Chief 
Justices of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, he in like manner either 
sells or gives, according to the mode of disposition, that happens to be 
most to his advantage. 

The greater the annual value of a sizty clerk’s place, the greater the value 
of the place of a siz clerk who has the gift or saleof it. The greaterthe 
value of a sir clerk’s place, the greater the emolument of the piace of the 
Master of the rolls who has the gift or sale ofit. 

By order of the Court of Chancery, dated 26th February, 1807, signed by 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Erskine, and by the Master of the Rolls, Sir 
William Grant, by whose advice and assistance he states himself as acting 
therein, a new “ schedule of fees” is established and authorized to be taken 
by each one of those sixty clerks :—fees described in so many articles, 43 in 
number, and the amount avowediy increased in the instance of each article. 

A prior instance had been found in which in like manner, viz. by a law en- 
acted in the same way by the joint authority of the two judges, bearing the 
same offices, money had in this way, about the middle of last century, been 
levied upon those children of distress called suitors without consent of par- 
liament. Coupled with power, sinister interest begets precedent, and prece- 
dent begets, or rather precedent is law. 

. Of the two modes in which, without consent or privity of parliament, law 
is made by the sole authority of the King’s nominees in the character of 
judges, this (it must however be coufessed) is beyond comparison the least 
mischievous; it not involving, as the other does, the attribute of uncognos- 
cibility, and the tyranny of an ex post facto law. 


* ifarrison’s Chancery, I. 61. Ord. Can. 83. 
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In the case of Remuneration by act of parliament, every thing is 
open to view; every thing is open to discussion; 1. The nature 
and realily of the service supposed to have been performed. 2. 
The part taken hy the person ip question in the rendering of that 
service. 8. The 2mportanee of the whole service and of the part 
taken by him wm the rendering it. 4. ‘The magnitude of the pro- 
posed reward. 

In the case of remuneration out of secret service money all 
these particulars are left in da:kuess; and in time of wer, and 
thence at all other times (since there are none in which the ap- 
proach or danger of war may not be imminent) it beng necessary 
that in the hands of the admimstration there should exist means of 
purchasing services, such as under any apprehension of disclosure 
would be unobtainable: hence a fund tor this purpose ever has 
been, and ever ought to be, on (vot. 

In the case of Pensions some of the above four particulars are 
open to discussion: two of them, and two only, are open to view ; 
viz. 1. The person on wham so much of that matter, viz. Money, 
which is in use to be applied, and in this case is applied, to the 
purpose of remuneration, has been bestowed. 2. The guantity of 
that matier thus bestowed. What is not open to view is whether 
it is under the nofion of tus having rendered any public service, 
that the money has been bestowed ; - much less whether such no- 
tion, supposing it really entertained, he in any degree just or no. 

4. In the case of Sinecures, he saw all these helps to misappli- 
cation having place, and as compared with the case of pensions, 
acting in much greater force. In the case of a pension, what is 
bestowed constitutes a new article, put upon an already existing 
list: a list, which if not ulready public, is liable to become go at 
any time ;—a list, which in the mean time, whether made known 
er not to the pubic, cannot but be kept constantly in view by vari- 
ous members of administration, if it were only lest the fund on 
which it is settled should be overloaded ;—a list such, that no fresh 
article can ever be placed gn it, without producing a fresh sensation, 
as constituting a manifest addition to the mass of public burthens ; 
and in relation to which it is impossible, but that to many persons 
the question nsust occur—ou what gruynds, and with what propri- 
ety, has this addition been made? 

In the case of sinecures, not one of these spurs to attention had, 
in his view, any more than they have at present, any existence. 
Sinecure list, none: no, nor so much as a fyture possibility of 
making out any such thing, without a course of intricate inquiry, 
such as even now in the fourth year of the sitting of a second Fi- 
nance Committee, has not been completed. A sinecure office 
falling vacant, the vacancy is in case of this inefficient, as in the 
case of any efficient sort of office, filled up in course ; filled up 
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under no other impression than the general one, viz. that in the list 
of offices, as often as one name drops out, another must according 
to usage be put in the room of it. 

In two different situations, he saw the same set of hands, viz. 
those of the servants of the Crown, habitually employed in dispos- 
ing of the property of the public, whether to the purpose, real or 
supposed, of remuneration, or to any other purpose. In two dif- 
ferent situations, viz. out of parliament and im parliament; in 
parliament, since without their concurrence, even iu parliament, 
no such power, can under the established rules be exercised. Of 
this differeace, what is now, what in his view could have been, the 
consequence? Disposed of in parliament, the money had never 
been ‘disposed of, but that to the niisapplication of it there had 
been some check, though how far from being so effectual a one as 
might be wished, is but too notorious. Disposed of, out of par- 
liament, as in the shape of q sinecure emolument, the misapplica- 
tion of it had never experienced, nor in the nature of the case was 
capable of experiencing, any check whatever. It is in this shape 
that we see him defeiding it. 

Of this state of things, the consequence was and is as obvious 
and natural as the existence of it is incontestable. When, at the 
expense of the people, on the ground of service rendered to the 
people, a case can, it is supposed, be made, be it ever so weak a 
one, recourse is had to partiament, and parliament is the hand by 
which the favour is bestowed.— When no such case can be made— 
when the very mention of public service might be regarded as 
mockery and insult, when the annihilation of the precious matter 
thus hestowed would be a public blessing, a secret hand acting out 
of parliament, is the hand occupied in such service: windfalls are 
waited for, Tellerships are bestowed. 

Whatever you want in foree of reason, make up in foree of 
assertion. Whatever ig wanting in merit, make up in eulogy. 
Maxims these the use and value of which are perfectly understood 
by sophists of all classes. 

Our Rhetorieian goes on. “ It is indeed” (meaning by it the 
principle which preseribes the dividing the substance of the people 
among great families, and families that are to be made great by 
such means) * it is indeed the only genuine, unadulterated origin of 
nobility.” Peeulation the only genuine and unadulterated origin 
of-nobility! What a character of nobility! What a plea for 
the House of Lords! What a lesson to the people! 

“ It is” (continues he) a great principle in Government; a 
principle at the very foundation of the whole structure.” O yes, 
such @ principle exactly as @ running stream would be, running 
under the foundation of a structure erected on a quicksand. 
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§. 5. Concerning virtuous Ambition, Gratitude, and Piety. Pro- 
positions 5, 6, 7, 8. 


Proposition 5. When ambition is virtuous, nothing hut money 
is capable of acting with effect as an incitement to it; power in 
whatever shape—poweér of management—-power of patronage ; 
dignities, honours, reputation—respect, by whatever cause created, 
are all without effect. 

Proof. “ Indeed no man knows” (continues the Rhetorician) 
“no man knows when he cuts off the incitements” (“ the incite- 
ments,” i. e. the sole incitements) “ to a virtuous ambition, and the 
just rewards of public service, what infinite mischief he may do 
te country through all generations. Such saving to the public 
may be the worst mode of robbing it.” 

“The incitements;” meaning those alone which are composed 
of money. For thereupon comes a panegyric on the virtue of 
money ; an eulogium composed of a string of phrases, which in 
the common place book of a university poem-maker, might, if the 
subject of the poem were the virtues of money, perform the sort 
of service performed to genius in the bud in that useful manual 
called the Gradus ad Parnassum, under the head of synonyms or 

rases. 

” ‘The means for the repose of public labour ”—“ The fixed 
settlement of acknowledged merit ”——“ A harbour into which 
the weather-beaten vessels of the state ought to come; a retreat 
from the malice of rivals, from the perfidy of political friends, and 
the inconstancy of the people.” 

How pitiable under this view of it, must be the condition of 
every man, who without. a certainty of raising a family into over- 
grown opulence at the expense of the people, employs his time, or 
any part of it, in any branch, at least in any of the higher branches, 
of the public service !—of every member of parliament, at least (for 
to honorable gentlemen of this description do the regards of the 
Rhetorician appear on this occasion to have confined themselves) 
of every member of parliament who ventures his bark in any such 
stormy latitude, without the certainty of a ‘ harbour” in the shape 
of an auditorship, or a cut down Tellership at least! 

Storms and tempests forsooth! Yes, such as we see on canvas 
at Covent Garden, and hope to see again at Drury Lane. La- 
bour as severe almost as what is undergone on the Cricket Ground, 
or at the Card Table, and standing about as much in need of re- 
muneration at the expense of the people: labour such as, without 
receiving the value of a farthing from any hand that did not itself 
cheerfully take the money out of its own pocket, Mr. (rule Jones 
and his company would have undergone, and cantinued to undergo, 
if the Honorable House could have prevailed upon itself to suf- 
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fer them: labour far short of that which on the same ocean the 
newspaper reporters were in the habit of undergoing, and if Mr. 
York and his honorable and worthy nephew had suffered them, 
would have continued to undergo, without ceasing: and” even 
(how “ incomplete” soever, “ and indeed wholly insufficient for 
that “ purpose ;” “ for that public service must” (as Mr. Burke 
says) ** be those means of rewarding” that “ public service”) yes, 
even without “ further reward for that service than the daily 
wages received during pleasure :”—daily labour beyond comparison 
more compulsory, more assiduous, more severe, than that which, 
besides so many contingent sweets, has present honour ‘for a 
sweetening to it;—duaily labour without pension of retreat, with- 
out provision for superannuation ; provision, actual or eventual, for 
widows or mistresses, children or grandchildren, uncles or aunts, 
brothers or sisters, nephews or nieces ; without power either’ of 
management or patronage, without either possession or prospect 
of honour, dignity, reputation or respect in any shape. 

Proposition 6. So as the place be permanent, the hope of re- 
ceiving it, how large soever the mass of emolument attached to it, 
** does not operate as corruption”—does not produce “ depend- 
ence.” 

Proof. “‘ Many of the persons who in al] times have filled the 
Great Offices of State, have” (says he) “ been younger brothers, 
who had originally little, if any fortune. ‘There ought to be” 
(continues he) “ some power in the Crown of granting pensions 
out of the reach of its own caprices.”—Caprices! The hand by 
which the whole property of the people is thus to be disposed of, 
has it then its caprices? O yes, for the moment, and for the pur- 
pose of the argument. What is it that it may not happen toa 
thing to have, or not have, for the purpose of the argument? 
“ lhe intail of dependence,” (continues he) “ is a bad reward of 
merit.” 

“IT would therefore leave to the Crown” (says he) (viz. to the 
“ caprices” of the Crown) “ the possibility of conferring some 
favours, which, whilst they are received as a reward, do not operate 
as corruption ;”—as if, to this purpose, call it good call it a bad 
one, a pension might not be made to operate with the same effect 
as a sinecure, both being equally for life. 

Proposition 7. When a man is in parliament, whatsoever be the 
conduct of the servants of the Crown, and whatsoever be the 
quantity of money he may gain or hope to gain by giving them his 
indiscriminating support, virtue requires, that to protect him 
against the charge of corruption he be provided with the 
plea of gratitude ; which plea pleaded, acquittal follows of course. 

** When men receive obligations from the Crown through the 
pious hands of a father, or of connections as venerable ds the pater- 
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ual, the dependencies” (says he) “ which arise trom them are the 
obligations of gratitude, and not the fetiers of servility. Such 
tics” (continues he) “ originate ia virtue, and they promote it.” 

Proposition 8. When a man happeus to have childreu, “ piety” 
on his part consists in filling their pockets with public money. 

Proof. The epithet “ pious” applied with so much unction to 
paternal hands thus occupied. 

Observations. In the Wolfs Bible, piety would indeed natu- 
rally enough cousist i providing Jamb, as much as she could lay 
her paws upon, to feed her cubs with, But in the Shepherd's 
Bible, at least the Good Shepherd’s Bible, piety will probably be 
found rather to consist in keeping the lambs from being disposed 
of to such pious uses. The orator, though not a no-popery-inan, 
was fond of his Bible, and here we have a sample of the uses he 
was fond of making of it. 


§. 6. Concerning Party-men and their Principles. Propositions 
9g, id. 


Proposition9. Men, who have at any time joined together in 
the way of party, ought not ever, any one of them, to differ from 
any other; nor therefore to act, any one of them, accordig to 
his own conception of what is right. Sinecures, if not absolutely 
necessary, are highly conducive at least, aud thence proportionally 
useful, to the purpose of preventing all such differences. 

Proof. “ They” (“‘ such ties” as above) “ continue men” (says 
he) “ in those habitudes of friendship, those political connections, 
and these pulitical principles” (we have seen what principle) “ in 
which they began life. They are antidotes against a corrupt levity, 
instead of causes of it.” 

Observations. Simecures, according to this account of them, 
seem to be as necessary to secure fidel:ty at the expense of sincerity 
in parliament, as dest oaths and subscriptions ure to secure various 
good things, at the expense of reason or sincerity there and else- 
where. 

Two things here call for notice, the proposed end and the pro- 
posed means. Proposed end, each man’s persevering iv the 
principles (whatever is meant by principles) in the professions aud 
habits, right or wrong, in which he “ began life;” i. e. which it 
happened to him to have imbibed from the instructors under 
whom it had happened to him to be placed, and the society im 
which it had happened to him to have lived. Proposed means ; 
his having got into bis hands as much public money as his parents 
and other connections could contrive to put into them by means 


of sinecures. Means and end, it must be acknowledged, are not 
ill matched. 
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Proposition 10. On a change of Ministry, were it not for the 
sinecares, the comers-tn would cut the throats of the goers-out ; 
whereupon “ the sons” of the goers-out would “ cringe” to the same 
comers-in (now ins) and “ kiss their hands.” 

Proof. “ What an unseemly spectacle would it afford, what a 
disgrace would it be to the common-wealth that suffered such 
things, to see the hopeful son of a meritorious minister begging 
his bread at the door of that treasury from whence his father dis- 
pensed the happiness and glory of his country? Why should he be 
obliged to prostrate his honour, and to submit his principles at the 
levee of some proud favorite shouldered and thrust aside by every 
impudent pretender, in the very spot where a few days before he 
saw himself adored ?—ob/iged to cringe to the author of the calam- 
tics of his house, and to kiss the hands that are red with his father’s 
blood? No, Sir;—these things are unfit, they are mtolerable. 

Observations. And so there are, it seems, such things as proud 
favourites. Lut if so, what sort of food is their pride fed upon? 
Sinecures? Aud if so, is not ene of these proud fuvourites on 
every occasion a dangerous rival to the hopeful son of a meritori- 
ous minister? But the plan was—that there should be enongh of 
them for every body: and thus every thing would be as it should 


be. 


£. 7. Concerning Ministers and their Duty to themselves. Pro- 
positions 11, 12, 1S, 14. 


Proposition 11. The danger of a man's being too bountiful to 
himself, when, in and by the adjudication of reward claimed on 
the ground of service said to have been reudered to the public, he 
is allowed to be judge in his own cause, affords no reason, at 
least uo conclusive reason, against the allowing him to act in that 
character. 

“ As to abuse,” (says he) “ I am convinced, that very few trusts 
in the ordinary course of administration, have admitted less abuse 
than this. ficient minisiers have been their oxa paymasters, 
It is true. But their very partiality has operated as a kind of jus- 
tice; and still it was service that was paid. When we look over 
this Exchequer List, we find it Giied with the descendants of the 
Walpoles, of the Pelhams, of the Townshends, names to whom 
this country owes its liberties and to whour his Majesty owes his 
Crown.’ It was in one of those lines that the immense and envied 


? Their co-operation within duors by hundreds, and without doors. by 
millions, he would have us believe, having had no share in the business, 
or at least no merit in it. These men stand up ina room (ubsit verbo invidia) 
and pronounce a set of phrases, and by these men alone (we are desired to 
believe), by these men alone it is, that every thing that is dune, is done. 
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employment he now holds, came to a certain Duke,” (“ the Duke 
of Neweastle,” says a Note) “whose dining room is under the 
House of Commons, whe is now probably sitting quietly at a very 
good dinner directly under us, and acting high life below stairs, 
whilst we his masters are filling our mouths with unsubstantial 
sounds, and talking of hungry economy over his head.” 

For merited wealth and honour he declares his “ respect :” “ re- 
spect” which accompanies it “ through all its descents, through 
all its transfers, and all its assignments.” In plain English, the 
object of his respect is wealth itself, whatever hands he sees it in. 
As for “ original title,” and “ first purchase,” and the epithet 
** merited” prefixed to “ wealth,” all this is for decency and delusion. 
For as to merited, the orator’s notion about merits have surely by 
this time become sufliciently apparent. 

And as to tt/e, what is it that on the subject of title, specific 
title, so much as asserted, not to speak of proved, he ever drops 
so much as a hint of his looking upon as requisite? No: with 
him, to the purpose of approbation, though without reason, as in a 
lawyer's point of view, to the purpose of protection, for the best 
reason, possession of wealth, acquired at the public expense, is 
regarded as proof of title: and that proof not only presumptive 
and provisional, but conclusive. 

As for transfer and asstznment—wealth sure enough is trans- 
FSerable and assignable. But merit? is merit too a subject of bar- 
gain and sale? A manor? yes. But manners, those ‘* manners” 
which, in the language of Edward the Third’s chancellor “ maketh 
man,” are these manners with an e appendages and appurtenances 
that by the attraction of cohesion adhere to, and are rendered m- 
separable from the manors with an 0? 

Wealth or power, wherever you see them, “ prostrate” yourself 
before them : “ cringe tu” them, and though they be “ red with” 
your “ father’s bload,” “ kiss the hands” that grasp them. This 
is what you are “ obliged” to do: and that which is matter of 
obligation, how can it be matter of blame? Such are the pre- 
cepts which call for the observance of that pupil whose preceptor 
is Edmund Burke. 

After the predilection he thus declared, predilection for vicarious 
reward, in short for any thing that can afford to pohtical rapacity 
a colour or a cloak, to complete the system of corruption and ty- 
ranny, what more can be wanting than a like declaration in favour 
of vicarious punishment @ 

Observations. “ But” (continues the orator) “ he is the elder 
branch of an ancient and decayed house, joined to, and repaired by 
the reward of services done by another.” Thus far the orator. 

“« Done by another.” Yes, done by George the Second’s old 
favourite the minister Duke of Newcastle, whose culinary pro- 
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fusion and political inaptitude were alike proverbial, whose ineffi- 
ciency the efficiency of the first Pitt had for such a length of time 
to struggle with, and whose services consisted im the sacrifice made 
of his patrimony to his palate and his pride. 

“ T respect” (continues the rhetorician) “ the original title, and 
the first purchase of merited wealth and honour through all its de- 
scents, through all its transfers, and all. its assignments. May 
such fountains never be dried up! May they ever flow with their 
original purity, and fructify the commonwealth for ages.” 

May such fountains never be dried up! exclaims the ejaculation 
poured forth with fervency, with almost the solemnity, and with 
at least the sincerity, of a prayer. May such fountains never be 
dried up.” As if he had not all this while im full view a fountain 
of this sort, the patrimony of the Crown, all but dried up, and that 
almost a century before the utterance of this prayer: as if any 
thing could operate more speedily, or more effectually, towards the 
drying up of all such fountains, than the acting up to those laws of 
profusion to the keeping of which it was the object of this prayer 
to incline men’s hearts. 

Proposition 12. If it be admitted that the masses of emolu- 
ment, respectively attached to the great efficient offices, are not 
excessive, this admission will be sufficient to justify the possessors 
of them in putting into their pockets additional masses of emolu- 
ment to an unlimited amount, on condition of creating or keeping 
on foot inefficient offices, to which such additional masses of emo- 
lument shall respectively stand attached. 

Proof. ‘If I were to give judgment” (says he) “ with regard 
to this country, I do not think the great offices of the state to be 
overpaid. When the proportion between reward and service” (re- 
sumes he) ‘ is our object we must always consider of what nature 
the service is, and what sort of men they are, who are to perform 
it. What is just payment for one kind of labour, and full encou- 
ragement for one kind of talents, is fraud and discouragement to 
others.” 

Observations. True enough. But what is it to the purpose? 
and what is it that it amounts to? and what is it that by volumes 
of phrases thus floating mm the air would be proved? ( 

“ Not overpaid.” For the purpose of the argument let it pass. 

“ Not overpaid!” Admitted. But does it follow that they are 
underpaid? £4,000 a year, or £6,000 a year not excessive? 
Good: but does it follow that £23,000 a year, or that £38,000 
a year must be added? 

Proposition 13. ‘To justify the leaving to the possessors of 
public offices, in an unlimited number, the power of putting each 
ito his own pocket, and into the pockets of his relatives, and 
friends, and dependents, and their respective descendants, such 
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supplemental masses of emolument, each to an unlimited amount, 
it Is sufficient to poimt out one office and one class of offices, which 
present a reasonable claim to larger masses of emolument than 
what are attached to the rest. 

Proof. “ Many of the great officers have much duty to do and 
much expense to maintain.” 

“ A Secretary of State, for instance, must not appear sordid in 
the eyes of Ministers of other nations. 

“ Neither ought our Ministers abroad to appear contemptible in 
the Courts where they reside.” 

** In all offices of duty” (continues he) “ there is almost necessa- 
rily a great neglect of all domestic affairs. A person im high 
office can rarely take a view of his family-house. If he sees that 
the state takes no detriment, the s/ate must see that Ais affairs 
should take as little.” 

Proposition 14. In the case of a real efficient office, no mass of 
emolument which either is or can be attached to it, ever is or ever 
can be too great. 

Proofs. ‘1 am not” (says he) “ possessed of an exact measure 
between real service and its veward.” 

“ | am” (continues he) “ very sure that states do sometimes re- 
ceive services, which it is hardly in their power to reward accord- 
ing to their worth.” 

** | do not” (contmues he) “ think the great efficient officers of 
the state to be overpaid :” he, Edmund Karke, who in so many 
words, lis just been saying, “ If L knew of any rea! efficient office 
which did possess exorbitant emoluments i should be extremely 
desirovs of reducing them. Others” (continnes he) “ may know 
of them. Ido not.” 

Observations. Of the sincerity of this declaration, no question 
need be made. If so it had been, that any such office, “ possessing 
emoluments,” which im his eyes were “ exorbitant,” hadbeen known 
to him, a “ desire,” and that an “ extreme” one “ of reducing” 
those exorbitant emoluments would have heen the result of such 
hnowledge. But m his eves vo such emobuments could be exor- 
bitamt. ‘Therefore in his breast the formation of such desire must, 
notwithstanding the extreme desire be could not but have had to 
form such a desire, have been impossible. 

At that moment, and for the purpose of the srgument, such was 
the ignorance of Edmund Burke that he “ \ a+ not possessed of,” 
i. e« he knew not of “ an exact common measure between real 
service and its reward.” But, except Edmand Burke, no man is 
thus ignorant, any more than Edmund Burhke himself could be at 
apy other time than that in which such ignorance had its conve- 
nience. 

Between “ real service and its reward” the exact commen mea- 
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sure isthe least quantity of the matter of reward that he who is 
able to render the seryice consents to take in retara for it. 
This is the measure of all prices: this is the measnre of ‘the 
value of all good things that are at once valuable and tangible. 
This is the measure of the yalue of all /abour, by which things 
tangible are produced; as also of all labour by which, though po- 
thing tangible is produced, valuable service in some other shape is 
rendered. ‘This was the common measure, by which the exact 
value had been assigned to the coat he had on his back. This was 
the exact common measure of the value of those real services which 
had been rendered him by the person or persons by whom his coat 
had by means of one kind of brush, and his shoes by means of two 
others, been qualified for their attendance on the lips, by which 
this brilliant bubble was blown out. 

But (says the sophist, or some disciple for him,) there ig no 
analugy (says he) between the service rendered to the publi¢ by a 
Minister of State, and the service rendered to one individual, by 
another individual, who removes extraneous matter from his coat, 
or puts a polish upon his shoes. 

O yes there is—and to the purpose here in question, analogy 
quite sufficient. 

1. They stand upon the same ground (the two services) in point 
of economy. ‘There is no more economy m paying 38,0001, a year 
for the wearer of the coat, if he cay be bad for nothing, than in pay- 
ing QO]. for a ccat itself, if it cam be had for tOl. 

For the wearer of the coat—I mean, of course, for his services : 
his services ; I mean his services to the public, if so it be that he be 
capable of rendering any. 

But the misfortune is, that when once the “ reward for service” 
has swelled to any such pitch, any question about the service 
itse]f—wwhat is it? what does it eonsist in? who is it that is to 
reuder it? what desire, or what meaus has he of rendering it? of 
rendering to the public that sort of service, or any sort of servite? 
any question of this sort becomes a joke. 

Where Sinecures, and those “ high situations” in which they 
have now and then become the subjects of conyersation among 
“great characters,” are taken for the subject of conversation 
among little characters in their low situations, questions and answers 
are apt to become giddy, and to turn round in a circle. What ape 
Simecures of 58,0001. a year good for? to maintain the Sinecurigtg. 
What are the Sivecurists good for? to maintain the Sinecures. 
Thus on profane ground.—Thus agai, on sacred ground. What 
zre Bishopricks good for? to support Bishops. What are Bishops 
good for? to support Bishopricks. 

2. So again as to probability of efficiency, and meritoriousness 
on the part of the service. Competition—preference given to the 
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‘best bidder among candidates bidding upon each other, under the 
spur applied by that incentive—competition, affords in the instance 
of the party chosen, a better chance of fitness for the office and its 
services, than will in general be afforded by preference given, eithe: 
without a thought about fitness for the service, or about merit in 
any other shape, or with thoughts confined to such merit of which 
Parliament is the only theatre, and in the composition of which, 
obséquiousness is the principal ingredient, and that an indispensable 
one. But of this proposition the truth, it is hoped, has been ren- 
dered sufficiently apparent elsewhere. ‘ 


§.. 8. Concerning gratuitous Service, and the profligacy involved 
in it.—Propositions.15, 16. 


Proposition 15. If a man were to decline receiving at the 
public expence, money which it were in his power to receive with- 
out danger either of punishment or of disgrace, it would be a con- 
clusive proof that his designs were to endeavour to filch money 
from ‘the public, in some mode that would subject him to danger 
in one or other of the two shapes, or in both. 

Proof.—* 1 will even go so far,” (says he, p. 67,) “ as to affirm, 
that if men were willing to serve in such situations,” (viz. offices of 
duty, “ all offiges of duty,” p. 66,) “ without salary, they ought 
not to be permitted to do it. Ordinary service must be secured by 
the motives to ordinary integrity. I do not hesitate to say, that, 
that state which lays its foundation in rare and heroic virtues, will 
be sure to have its superstructure in the basest profligacy and cor- 
ruption. An honorable and fair profit is the best security agaist 
avarice and rapacity ; as in all things else, a lawful and regulated 
enjoyment is the best-security against debauchery and excess.” 

‘ Observations.—“ If men were willing to serve in such situa- 
tions without salary, they ought not” (says he) “ to be permitted 
to do it.” Here we have the theory—the waste-and-corruption- 
defending Sophist’s theory. What says experience? In Part I. of 
this ‘Tract may be seen a list, nor that yet a complete one, of men 
of Various classes serving in such situations ; and not merely with- 
out salary, but without neat emolument in any shape: and as for 
the not permitting them to do so, whether in such non-permission, 
in whatsoever mamner effected, whether by prohibition or other- 
wise, there would be any, and what use, let the reader, if any such 
theré be, on whom this rhapsody has passed for reason or for 
reasoning, learn from it, if he be able. 

-“ Ordinary services,” (says the Orator,) “ must be secured. by 
the motives to ordinary integrity.” in Part I. the reader, it is 
hoped, has already seew, that for the securing of ordinary service, 
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to furnish any motive whatever, is not in the nature of Salary: that 
in so far as ordinary service comes to be rendered, it is by appre- 
hension of eventual punishment that it is produced, that all that by 
salary can ever be done towards the production of it, is by engaging 
a man to subject himself to such eventual punishment ; and that, 
if so it be, that without salary, he is content to subject himself to 
such eventual punishment, the service (it being ordinary service) is 
not merely as hkely, but more likely, to be produced without salary 
than with it. 

“ That state which lays its foundation in rare and heroic 
virtues,” says the orator, meamng (for there is nothing else. to 
which the word “ virtues” can have any application,) the disposi- 
tion manifested by him, who “ without salary 1s willing to serve in 
such situations.” Now, in a disposition of that sort, though there 
be great use, there is nothing that can bear the name of virtue. 
For (as is sufticiently proved by every morsel a man puts into his 
mouth, and every draught or sip he takes,) so it is, that out of 
mere utility, even though it rise to the height of absolute necessity, 
no such thing as virtue can be made. Not that in these “situ- 
ations,” or any of them, whether “ served in,” with or “ without 
salary,” virtue rising even to heroism may net perhaps by accident 
be displayed: but any such accidental display is quite another 
business. 

Now, if even by actual service in such situations, no “ virtue” 
at all is displayed, or, by the man himself, who thus serves, is so 
much as conceived to be displayed, whether im the mere willing- 
ness so to serve there be any room for “ rare or heroic virtue,” 
may be left to any reasonable person to proggunce. 

Proposition 16. In any office of duty, ‘ to be willing to serve 
without salary,” is to pretend to “ rare and heroic virtue,” and 
isa “ sure” indication of “ the basest profligacy and corruption.” 

Proof. “ In all offices of duty,” (says he, p. 66,) “ there is 
almost necessarily a great neglect of all domestic affairs. A person 
in high office can rareiy take a view of his family house.” 
* I will even go so far as to affirm,” (continues he, p. 67,) “ that 
if men were willing to serve in such situations without salary, they 
ought not to be permitted to do it. Ido not hesitate to. say,” 
(continues he,) ‘‘ that, that state which lays its foundation in rare 
and hervic virtues will be sure to have its superstructure in the 
basest profligacy and corruption.” 

Observations. In Part 1. of this publication, may be seen a list, 
though by no means a complete one, of offices “ wellingly served,” 
not only without salary, but even without emolument; as also a 
list of others, by and for the obtainment of which, men are found 
who are willing to be out of pocket. 

Observations. The Office of Member of the House of Com- 
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mons—the Office of Delegate of the people in Parliament—is 
that, or is it not, in the number of bis “ Offices of Duty?” Is 
that, or ig it vot, in the number of his “ high Offices?” Members 
of the House of Commons as such—the Members of the House 
of Commons taken together —have they not, in conjuyction 
with thew duty, more power than the Members of Aduiinistra- 
tion taken together? In the Members of the House of Commons 
taken together, do not the Members of Administration taken 
together, behuld their Judges, to whom, for their conduct as such, 
they are continually accountable, and by whom, under the form of 
an address to the King, they are in effect displaceable ? ‘This asser- 
tion then, to the absurdity of which men are to be made to shut 
their eyes by the violence, the unhesitating, and audacious yiolence, 
with which it is endeavoured to be driven down their throats—try 
it, try it in the first place, upon the Members of the House of 
Commons. 

A Meurber of the House of Commons, who, in that bis office, 
*f is willing to serve without salary, ought not to be permitted to 
do it.” Whoever does serve on any such terms, is a most “‘ base 
and corrupt profligate.” 

From this charge of base and corrupt profligacy, haying for its 
proof the fact of a man’s performing public duty without salary, 
the impossibility of obtaming any portion of this his specific against 
corruption, may, it is hoped, according to the arator’s system, 
serve in the character of an extenuation, ina case where the m- 
ability is real and unaffected. 

But within the compass of bis knowledge, what man, public or 
private, can be at any loss to find public meu—men of distinguished 
talents—men even of distinguished eloquence—who in that yery 
station have served, and for a long continued course of years, with 
as much assiduity as it is possible for men to bestow, eyen for and 
with the most overflowing measure of reward? serving and toiling 
with an assiduity equal to that of the most assiduous minister all 
the time, yet without factitious reward in any shape, all the time 
having at command rewards to the highest amount, and even at 
the public expence ? . 

Of these base aud corrupt profligates, as Edmund Burke called 
them, and would have persuaded us to think them, | had even 
began.a list, none of them unknown even to Edmund Burke, when 
{ was stopped at once by a concurring cluster of considerations : 
the personality of the detail, my own incompetency for-it, the room 
it would have occupied, and, as it seemed to me, the superfluity 
of it. 

As between individual and individual, that without expectatien 
of money, Or money’s worth, ip any shape, wm return, HM may got 
happen to an individual to render a service to another, nay, even to 
persevere as towards him in a course of service of any length and 
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degree of constancy, and this, too, without any sort of prejudice 
to probity, not to speak of base and cotrupt profligiiey, is surely 
more than ay man, even the orator himself, was éver heard to 
dssert: Why vot thet to the public at largé—to that all-comprehen- 
sive body of Which individudls taken together ave component parts? 

For thé labor or the self-denial necéssary to the rendering the 
serti¢e to the individual, pure sympathy, pure of all self-regarding 
considerations, is freqteutly the soly, and being at the same: tite 
the efficacious, i$ thereby the self-sufficient motive. But when the 
public is the party to whom the service is reudéred ; m this case; in 
addition to whatsoever emotion of sympathy is called forth by the 
contemplation of the Welfare of this aggregate body, mv aid of that 
purely social spring of action, comes the prospect of gratification 
to the self-regarding affection, dove of reputation, accompaméd of 
not with the love of that power, which, whether put to use or fot, 
réputation brings with her m her hand. 

Besides the shape in Which he would receive payment for the 
service, if no more than a sitgle dividual were the better for it, 
he who renders service to the public receives, or at least may not 
nréasonably expect to receive, paymeut for it, in those two other 
shapes besides. Yet, m the eyes of the orator, if hé is to be 
believed, so unnataral and incredible is the disposition to be on any 
decasion content with this treble payment, that should any such dis 
position find any man to manifest it, what the orator is quite 
“ suré” of, aid insists upon oar believing, is, that that man belongs 
to the list of ‘‘ base and corrupt proffigates.” Such is bis sincéfity, 
or such his knowledge of human nature. 

After an ariswer thus coné¢lusive, tt may be mattér of doubt, 
whether thé inanity of the arguments, considered with referénce 
to’ fli¢ state of thmgs the orator saw at that time before him, be 
worth touching ipon. 

As im a magic lanfern, the scené shifts very moment under his 
hands. On the occasion in question, to be of any considerable ase, 
the view taken, it was necessary, should embrace thé whole field 
of official emolument—the wholé field of offieé. So, iv his 
hands, bit a page or two before, it accordmgly did. Now, and 
without warning, the extent of it is shrank, perhaps to that of half 
a dozen offices; perhaps to that of a siigle office. To @ single 
office contined it must be—to a single office, viz. that of the chief 
Minister; if, of the plan of hypocrisy he speaks of, the: sort of 
despotism he speaks of is, in case of success, to be the con 
sequence. 

“ Unfair advantage to ostentatious ambition over unprétending 
service,’ -—“ invidious comparisons,”—“ destruction of. whatever 
little nnity atid ajreenienit may be found among Ministess’:”—all 
thesé words, whut is it they amount to? words, and nothing more, 
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Realized they might be—all these supposed disasters ; and still, on 
the part of the people, the question might be—What then? what 
is all that to us ? how is it that we should be the worse for it? 

1. Says A, [ dont want all this money. Says B, Ido. Here 
the thing which A is ambitious of is power, and power only: the 
thing coveted by B is the same power, with the money into the 
bargain. On the part of A, where now is the ostentation, where 
the ambition, more than on the part of B: and, if there were, 
where would be the specific mischief of it in any tangible shape? 

2. Invidious Comparisons ! What is choice without comparison ? 
and, if invidious meant any thing, where is the comparison, which, 
being made for the purpose of choice, is not invidious? What is 
parliamentary debate, what is any debate, but a topic of invidious 
comparisons ? 

S. Destruction of Unity and Agreement among Ministers ! 
According to circumstances, such destruction is either a misfor- 
tune or a blessing. Misfortune to be sure it is, and nothing else, 
with reference to the ten or a dozen persons spoken of: but with 
reference to the people, and their interests, a destruction of this 
sort is perhaps the most efficient, though it be but a casual check 
upon misrule. In case of that system of misconduct, which it is so 
constantly their interest, and almost constantly in their power to 
persevere in, it affords the only chance—of punishment it cannot 
be said—for of that never, for this last half century, has there been 
any chance,—but of exposure. And im this character, the people, 
thanks to able instructors, begiu to be uot altogether msensible to 
its value. 

But a Government in the quondam / enetian style—a Govern- 
meut, in which, under the guidance of upstart Machiavelism, titled 
and confederated imbecility should lord it over King and people, 
and, behind the screen of secrecy, waste, oppression, and peculation 
should find themselves for ever at their ease; such was the Utopia 
of Edmund Burke. 

To dispose men, if it be possible, to distinguish from solid argu- 
ment, empty froth, such as this of Edmund Burke’s, to distinguish 
it, and, whenever found, to cast it forth from them with the scorn 
which is its due, such has been the object; such, if they have had 
any, has been the use, of these four or five last paragraphs. 


§. 9. A Prophecy, and by Burke—The King will swallow up 
the whole substance of the People. Proposition 17. 


The King, with the advice and consent of Lords and Commons, 
will “ infallibly,” one of these days, possess himself of the whole 
property of the country. 

Proof. “ For,” (says he, p. 67.) “ as wealth is power, so all 
power will infallibly draw wealth to itself by some means or other : 
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and when men are left no way of ascertaining their profits but by 
their means of obtaining them, those means,” (continues he, . but 
the argument, it will be seen, required him to say, those “ profits,”) 
« will be increased to infinity. ‘This is true,” (continues he,) “ in 
all the parts of administration as well as in the whole.” 

Observations. These doctrines, [ mean of the exposure thus 
made of them, the use is, to show what extravagancies Imagination 
is apt to launch into, where, to bring down an ignis futuus for the 
defence of an indefensible proposition, it mounts without rudder or 
compass into the region of vague and aérial generalities. 

The result, to any such extent as that in which, for the purpose 
of the moment, the sophist tried, or pretended, to regard it as in- 
fallible, is as far, let us hope, from being in any degree a probable 
one, as at another time he would have been from speaking of it 
as such. 

In the situation of Chief Minister, or in any other situation, if, 
by means of an artifice, which, long before it had travelled any 
considerable length in the tract of success, must have become trans- 
parent and visible to the whole people, it depended upon a single 
individual to possess himself of the whole “ power,” and by 
means of it the whole “ wealth” of the country, what is it that 
should have prevented this conquest of the whole wealth from 
having been achieved, achieved ages ago, by those who have had 
the whole power in their hands? 

To the power, that exists inthe hands of the members of the 
sovereignty as such—to this power is to be ascribed as to its 
cause, the aggregate mass of the several portions of the matter of 
wealth, which, in their individual capacities, are at any given 
point of time respectively possessed by them. ‘lo the power itself 
there are not any legal limits: there ought not tobe any. But to 
the aggregate mass of wealth actually possessed by them, how ex- 
cessive soever, limits there always are: limits comparatively nar- 
row: and, at all times, seeing what that mass is, we see what 
those limits are. The King, with the advice and consent of the 
Lords and Commons, might, if such were his pleasure, might, viz. 
by act of Parliament, take into his hands the whole wealth of the 
country, and share it between himself and them. Nothing could 
be more correctly lawful: but, as few things would be more mani- 
festly znexpedient, it is what never has been done, and what no- 
body sane or insane is afraid of seeing done. 

Not but that the advances made towards this point of consum- 
mation have been somewhat nearer than could have been wished : 
and in this way, as in every other, in the eyes of those who profit 
by what is wrong, “ whatever is is right :” yes, and not only right, 
but necessary. 
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But of the necessity where lies the proof? Here, as elsewhere, 
it lies mm the existence of the practice: which where the thing to 
be proved.is the necessity of that same practice, is according to the 
logic of practical men, proof abundantly sufficient. 

Pressing on the people with so heavy a pressure as this vast 
portion of their burtheu does, on what ground is it that it is con- 
cluded to be, to wit in the whole of it, necessary? Ou this ground, 
viz. that it is—that in the whole of it, it is—cusiomary. And how 
came it to be custommary? Because those whose inderest it was 
to make it as great us posstble, as great as the people would en- 
dureto see it made, found they had power, and without preponde- 
rant inconvenience, in the shape of danger to themselves, viz. from 
discontent on the part of the people, tu make it what it is. 

This power, the word power being here taken ii the practical 
sense, is all that, to the purpose here in question, has ever been 
attended to. As to need, demand in respect of public wtihty, of 
that utility which is such with reference to the interest of the whole 
people, need or necessity in this sense, never is—never has beea— 
felt to be worth a thought. 

As to all those things, ia respect to which it is the interest of 
rulers that the mode of Government should be bad, it of course 
always has been, and of course always will be, as bad as, im their 
judgment, the people will quietly endure to see it. 

This Economy Bill of Edmund Barke, for example, was it pro- 
duced by virtue, by public spirit, on the patt of Edmand Burke ? 
No: hor so much as by policy alone—if by policy be meant any 
spontaneous policy on bis past, how personal soever aud pure of 
public spirit. ‘Towards the prodaction of this measure, stich as it 
18, prudence, meamng apprehension of nearer inconvenience, howso- 
ever assisted by policy, meaumg hope of more or less distant 
power with its concomitant sweets, operated, and with no small 
force ast should seem, on bts unm. “Fhe proof is iw certain peti- 
tions which he speaks of. 

As to these “ petitions,” they are such as could wot have bees 
all of them of bas calling forth, at least not alt of them of bis 
dittating, since some of them were troublesome to him. Amongst 
the things cabled for by them was, in the instance of several of 
them, the thing which in this plice fs more particularly in qaestion, 
viz. “ the reduction of exorbitant emoluments to efficient offices.” 
This, though spoken of by him as an article, “ which seems to be a 
specific object in several vf the petitions,” isan object with which 
he expressly declares hnnself “ nol able to intermeddle.”* 


* That the thread of the rhetoric may be onder view in its entire state; 
and without a break, here follows the whole passage : 

“ Sir, I think myself bound to give you my reasons as clearly and as 
fully, fur stopping in the course of reformation as for proceeding in it. My 
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. 10. Gratuitous Service, Burke's objections to it refuted. 
Necker. — Burke's East India Bilt. 


The orator continues—“ If any individual were to decline fits 
sppointrtients, it might” (continttes he, p. 67) “ give an tnfait ad- 
vatitage fo osteritatiotis afrbitioh ovér unpreténding sétvicé; ft 
night breed invidious Comparigotts ; it migfit tetid to destroy what- 
ever little utiity and agreement may be foutd arony ministers. 
And, after all, when mr ambitions fran had rtiti down his Comhpe- 
titors by a tallactous show of disinterestedhess, ard fixed hitiself 
in power by that hedtis, that secttity iv there that he would Hot 
chahge his cotitse, and claiin as att itidemimy ter fintes tore fan 
lie has given up” 

‘To thesé arguménts, such as they are, against gratuitous service, 
iy atiswer, sd far as résards the plan above alluded to, is a sith; 
and décisive oné. To the plait of adequate salary, Coupled with 
sele sa fin as applicable, fot the accorint of the public, with the 
benefit of competition they have not, any of them, any apptication. 
For “ osfeutation,” ander that plan there ig no root: thé re- 
trericlithent, whatever it may muivunt to, being to all competitors 
matter of necessity, to none more than another matter Of choTéé : 
atid if it be ii this ostentatiot®, that fhe two other alledyed ftis- 
chiefs, whatever they may be, meant to be denotéd By the words 
“ tavidious coniparisin,” atid “ destruction of turty; have their 
gipposed soutce, the osfeitafion bemg out of the case, 86 Wi 
these other supposed inischiely be hikevtise. 

Here (to speak in His own words) there would be no such * d- 
clinttig” —no such “ dnfuit advantage” —no sach peculiarly “ in- 
vidious comparison” —no stich mischievous “ destruction of tunity 


limits are the rules of law; the rules of policy; and the service of phe 
state. This is the reason why I am not able to intermeddle with another 
atticlé, which seems to be a specifec object in several of the petitions ; 1 meat the 
reduction of exorbitant emvluments to efficient offices. If 1 Riwew Of aff 
real efficient office which did pussess exorbitant emoluments”—¢eontmaes 
he) an. then comes the profession of the hypothetical and hypoerttical 
wish tu reduce them, as above. 

“ Rales of law,”—“ titles of policy"—* service of the staté*—all these 
quiddities may here’ be seen held up to view, a so niany distinct efits, 
serving. as bars to refurmation, let down, on this occasion, for the purticutat 
purpose of stopping the reduction of exorbitant emoluments: preeious bare 
composed of rhetor,cal jargon, void of weaning. “ Rules of law,” no at~ 
tempt to bring forward any such rule: nor could ay such attempt have 
been other than an absurd oné. “ Réles of law?” Yes, to a judicattyy. 
But to he legi-lator, what sort of a bur can that be, which Mremieved oF 
broken through of course, at every step he takes. 

“ Rules of policy” and “ the service of the state”"—the same idea, asym a 
strolling company, the same pérformer brotiglif on upon the stage, twice 
cover in two different dresses, 
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and agreement”—no such “running down of competitors” (for 
one and the same call would be given to all competitors)—no such 
“ self-firation” of one man alone “ in power,” aud by means pecu- 
liar to himself. 

“ And after all” (continues he, as above) “and after all, when 
an ambitious man had run down his competitors by a fallacious 
show of disinterestedness, and fixed himself in power by that 
means, what security is there that he would not change his course, 
and claim as an indemnity more than he has given up? 

Gratuitous official service—and, under the name of gratuitous 
official service, reduction of official emolument being the object 
still contended against, here we have a quite new argument. Till 
now, it was in other shapes, though indeed in all manner of shapes 
other than that of frugality, that, in case of any such reduction, the 
service was to suffer: now it is in the shape even of frugality it- 
self. Whatsoever a man (the sort of man in question) gives - 
in appearance, in reality (says our sophist) he will take to himself 
“ ten ttmes more.’ 

To the above proposed plan of retrenchment, the objection, 
such as it is, has not, it must have been seen already, and for the 
reasons already given, any the slightest application. But even 
with reference to the then existing state of things, what could be 
more extravagant ? 

On the part of the orator, suppose on this occasion any the 
smallest particle of thought, and at the same time of sincerity, 
what must have been the opinion entertained by him of the state of 
government in this country, and how profound at the same time 
his indifference to it? The state of government such, that on so 
easy acondition as the giving up a mass of lawful emolument for a 
time, a man might make sure of gaining, in the way of “ base prof- 
ligacy and corruption,” ten times “ as much” in the long run! and 
this a sort of speculation, promising and feasible enough, not only 
to be worth guarding against, but to be necessary to be guarded 
against, and that at such an expense as that of making an all- 
comprehensive addition to the mass of official emolument! and 
this too an addition without bounds ! 

Oh no! (cries the orator) not make sure, those were no words of 
mine; “ claim” was my word, “ claim” and nothing more. Oh 
yes, Mr. Orator, “ claim” was indeed the word you used; but 
make sure was the idea it was your object to convey by it: for, sure 
enough, where public money is the subject, it is only by what a 
man gets, and not by what he claims, and without getting it, that 
any mischief can be done. 

In writing, no man ever weighed his words in nicer scales; no 
author ever blotted more. To find, for each occasion, a set of 
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words that shall comprehend two meanings, one for attack, 
another in case of necessity, for retreat and self-defence, such 
throughout is the study of the rhetorician, whom devotion to a 
party reduced to that species and degree of servitude, with which 
sincerity is incompatible. In this sinister art no man ever labour- 
ed more —no man surely ever made a greater proficiency—no man, 
one may venture to say, ever made so great a proficiency as this 
Edmund Burke. 

Here we have a picture (shall we say) or aplan, of Machiavel- 
ism, sketched out by his own hand. In itself it is but a loose 
sketch, for, by any thing like a complete and correct draught, too 
much would have been brought to view. But in its exact shape, 
no small part, and in outline the whole, was already in his own 
breast. Nor, so far as concerned his own portrait, was it from 
fancy but from the looking-glass that he drew. 

The Treasury Bench—the Castle of Misrule—stood, before 
Lim. Sham-economy, an instrument of “ Young Ambition,” the 
ladder by which it was to be scaled. Already the ladder was in 
his hand. A bill for “‘ independence” and so forth—and for ‘* eco- 
nomical § be sec and so forth—was the name—the wordy 
name—he had found for it. 

At the end of a long contest, the ladder performed its service. 
But when the fortress was in his hands, a buttress was deemed 
necessary to enable him to maintain his ground. The buttress 
fell, and he in it, and along with it; the buttress fell, and great was 
the fall thereof. 

And what was this buttress? Few readers can be at a loss 
for it. 

Four years after, when under the pressure of the mass of cor- 
ruption, m the hands of the secret advisers of the Crown, they be- 
took themselves for relief, he and his party, not to the legitimate 
influence of the people, as it would have been manifested in an 
equalized representation, accompanied with the exclusion of de- 
pendent votes, but fo a counter mass of corruption, to be drawn 
from the East Indies—it was to the “ fallacious shew of disinter- 
estedness” made by this his Economy Bill, already carried and turned 
into an Act, that he trusted for that blind support, which he had 
looked for at the hands of a supposed blinded people. ‘The result 
is known to every body. 

As to the picture we here see him drawing, it was at the time of 
his thus drawing it, half history, half prophecy: the prophetic part 
left unfinished, as every thing in the shape of prophecy must necés- 
sarily be. 

The picture dramatized, the characters and other objects in it, 
might stand as follows: 
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}. * Ambitious man,” Edmund Burke. 

2.  Fallaciotts show of disinterestedness:” the show made by 
this Economy Bill of his with the iti¢onsitérable retrenchmeénts 
(£60,000 a yea, or some such matter) effected by it. 

3. “ Competitors run down” by means of it (in addition to the 
force derived from other sources, such a¢ the afpopularity and if 
success of the American war, together with the exertions of arbi- 
trary vengeance in the case of Wilkes, &c.) Lord North and his 
Mimistry then in power, with the secret advisers of the Crown for 
theit sapport. 

4. Instrment attempted to be made for the “ firing himself in 
power,” Burke’s Exst India Bill: a steadiment, contaming init a sort 
of pump, contrived for drawing from the East Indies the matter of 
ealth, to be applied in the character of matter of corruption, by 
hands of his own choice, to the purpose of engaging a suflicient 
futhber of workmen for the fixing him and his party as above, to wit, 
with stich a force of resistance as it should not be in the power of 
the secret advisers of the Crown, with all fie assistance they could 
get from the people, to overcome. 

As to the particular ‘ course,” which, for the purpose of reaping 
the fruits of his conquest, had this machinery of bis succeeded, it 
might have happened to him to take, and with the word indemnity 
it his mouth, the qtantity of public money he might have claimed, 
so it is, that his grand instrument of steadiment and “ firation” 
having failed, all these, together with so many other quondam fu- 
ture-contingencies, remain in darkness inscrutable. But, supposing 
fife indemnity no more than “ fen times” the amount of the sacrifice, 
still would it have fallen short, as any body may sce, of the ground 
prépared for it by this his speech. 

Some years after, viz. about the year 1790, a decent quantity of 
public money, even though not in office, le did contrive to get : but 
fotdsmtrch as fot this donation there was a pretence made 
oat of a Pamphlet, with the help of which the embers of war be- 
tweet Britain and France were blown mto a tlanie, and, for secu- 
fity against anarchy, the good people of Great Britain driven, as 
fat as by his pious erideavours they could be driven, into the arms 
of despotism, so it was, that the bread of sinxecure—the sacred 
show bread, destined and appropriated to the Chief Priests of the 
temple of corruption—was not, any part of it, profaned and divert- 
éd to this use: reward in the ordinaty shape of pension, being 
régarded as applicable to, and sufficient for, this ordinary service." 


_ '# This rule,” (continues he, p. 67) “ this rule, like every other, may admit 
its Exceptions. When a great man has somie onc great object in view to 
be achieved in a given time, it may be absolutély nécessary for lim to 
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§. 11. Burke’s Objection to the Application of the principle of 


Competition to this Purpose—its frivolousness. 


After denying that the great efficient offices are overpaid, 
“The service of the public” (continues he) “ is a thing which can- 
not be put to auction, and struck down to those who will agree to 
execute it the cheapest.” 

Cannot! Why cannot it? Upon the face of it, the proposition 
bears not so much as the colour of reason; vor in the sequel ts 
either substance or colour so much as attempted to be found for 
it. Of possibility, what is the sort of evidence that in this case he 
would require? Would fact have been regarded as admissitte ? 
“ The service of the public 7s a thing, which,” a year afterwards, 
ufter the orator had been in, and out again, Pitt the second dd 
“ put up to auction”—* did strike down to those who would 
cgree to execute the cheapest:” and this to such an extent, that, in 
comparison of the saving thereby’ effected, whether money or im- 
probity be the article considered, the utmost savmg so much as 
projected by this our sham-reformer, shrinks into insignificance." 

This, it is true, the pseudo-reformer had not as vet witnessed. 
But there was nothing in it that was not in the most perfect degree 
obvious: what difficulty there was in the business consisted not 
in the thinking of it, but in the doing of it. 


~ 


But what the sophist trusted to was the word auction, and the 
sentiment of ridicule which, if applied to the subject in question, 
he hoped to find prepared for the reception of it in men’s minds. 
Mention the word auction, the image you present is that of a 
man with a smirk upon his countenance mounted on the burlesque 
of a pulpit, with a wooden hammer in his hand, expatiating upon 


walk out of all the common roads, and if his fortune permits it, to hold him- 
selfoutas a splendid example. I am told’ (contiaucs he) ‘ that something 
of this kind 1s now doing inacountry near us. But this is for a short 


race: the training fora heat or two, and not the proper preparation for the 
regular stages of a methodical journey. I am speaking of establishments 
and not of men.” 

As to the splendid example he was here alluding to, it was that of Necker ; 
and here, as the sequel showed, the orator was completely in the wrong. 
What he could not make himself believe, or at least could not bear that 
others should believe, was, that this training of Necker’s (meaning the 
serving in the office of Finance Minister withvut salary) could Jast for nore 
than “ a heat or two.” It lasted however during the whole of his “ journey” 
nor that an * unmethodical” one. He did more than serve the public without 
being paid for it: he trusted the public, that child of his own adoption, with 
his own moncy—with the greatest part of his own moucy; and that publie 
—that “ base and profligate,” though, in a pecuniary sense, net in general 
corrupt, trustce of his, betrayed its trust. 

* Viz. in the instances of Loans, Lotteries, aud Victualling contracts, 
See Mr. Rose's Observations, &c. pp. 26 to 3k. 
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the virtues—sometimes of statues and pictures, sometimes of chairs 
and tables. 

The hyperboles employed by orators of that class while expa- 
tiating on the virtues of the vendible commodities consigned to ther 
disposal, are, ashe incommon with every Lody else must have 
remarked every now and then, such as while in some parts of the au- 
dience they produce the desired impression, excite in the minds of 
others the idea of the ridiculous. But no panegyric that was ever 
bestowed by any such vrator on the picture or the screen of a 
Marquis or a Duke, had more of exaggeration in it than the pic- 
tures which this vender of puffs was so expert at drawing, naming 
them after this or that que of his most noble patrons and originals. 
His piece of still life, called the Marquis of Rockingham—his 
Duke of Portland, into the picture of which a Kneller or a Rey- 
nolds would have put more thought than Nature and Art together 
had been able to force into the original—that original whose closest 
resemblance to a picture that bad thought in it was the property 
of being vendible—that puppet, whose wires after playing for a 
time so easy, ran rusty at last under the hand of Mr. Canning— 
viewed through the raree-show glass of Edmund Burke, these and so 
many other “ great characters” appeared no less fit for their “ high 
situations” than the Counsellors of King So/omon, when, with Punch 
for their interpreter, on the drawing up of the curtain, they are dis- 
played in the act of paying tributes of wisdom to the wise. 

Competition.—This word would not, as auction so well did, 
serve the sophist’s purpose. To the word competition ro smirk 
stands associated—no pulpit—no hammer.— Competitiuu—a pow- 
er, the virtues of which had already been so well displayed by 
Adam Smith, not to speak of Sir James Stewart. In competition 
he beheld that security against waste and corruption which would 
have been mortal to his views. 


§. 12. Concluding Observations.— Burke, why thus examined. 


Erasmus wrote an elogium on Fo//y: but Erasmus was in jest: 
Edmund Burke wrote an elogium—he wrote this elugium—on 
Peculation :—and Edmund Burke was serious. 

In thus exhibiting the orator in one of those fits of extravagance 
to which he was but too subject—in exhibiting the orator’s own 
figure, according to the monstrous caricature we have seen him 
drawing of himself, viz. that of a man, in whose estimation nothing 
but money has any value—a man by whom all breasts that have 
any thing in them that is not sordid, are to be marked out as fit 
objects of abhorrence, let me not be accused of wasting time and 
paper. 
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Tt is out of this his book—meaning always such parts of it as are 
found suitable, that our statesmen of the present day may be seen 
taking their lessons. It is out of this his garden of sweet flowers 
that the still existing Finance Committee, and without acknow- 
ledgment, have culled, as we have seen, a chaplet wherewith to de- 
corate their brows. It is in this his schoo], that by another Right 

fonorable Teacher of Economy, those maxims have certainly 
been found, and to all appearance learnt, which we shall come to 
presently. 

HIad the purpose of his argument, or of his life, required it— 
here, in this very place, instead of declaiming and writing for mo- 
ney, and trying to persuade men that nothing but money is of any 
value, the orator might, and naturally would, have declared against 
money,—shown in the way that so many other declaimers have 
shown, that it is of no value, that it is even worse than useless, and 
that without “ the basest profligacy and corruption” no man—no 
public man at least—can ever get, or try to get, any of it. 

In exaggerations, improbity or folly may behold a use on either 
side; but to common honesty, nothing is here needful but com- 
mon sense. 

Money is a good thing; a very good thing indeed: and, if it 
were not a good thing, scarce would any thing else be: for 
there are few good things which a man may not get by means of it: 
get, either in exchange for it, or (what is still better) even without 
parting with it. 

But the misfortune is, that from us the people, for paying ora- 
tors of the class of Edmund Burke, it is not to be had without our 
being forced to part with it: and if the orator suffer in case of his 
not having it, in case of his never having got so much of it as he could 
have wished, we the people, who, after having had it, find ourselves, 
for the use and benefit of the orator, forced to part with it, suffer 
still more. 

Thence it is, that if there be any thing else, which, the people 
not feeling themselves forced to part with it, the orator can per- 
suade himself to be satisfied with, so much the better. Upon this 
plan, every body is satisfied; orator and people both: whereas, 
upon the orator’s plan, only one of the parties 1s satisfied, viz. the 
orator; the orator, who is the agent and spokesman of the ruling 
few; while the other party, viz. we the people, are suffering and 
grumbling, and as it should seem not altogether without reason; for 
we are the many; and im our number consists our title to re- 
gard; a very unpretending title, but not the less a good and suffi- 
cient one. 
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PREFACE. 


There is an old adage, that nothing is new under the sun; 
and an author of some celebrity has accused our ancestors of 
having said every thing that we should have said ourselves. Iam 
not weak enough to think the following pages have much novelty 
to recommend them, being composed principally of fragments, 
collected from different publications on subjects nearly connected 
with the present treatise. With the « Amateur,” however, they 
may have some little merit, from being thrown into a narrower 
compass, and brought immediately before the eye, from the wide 
and more expanded surface over which they have been spread.— 
Other persons may consider the whole as beneath their notice ; 
yet they will allow me to observe to them, that in the great drama 
of life many scenes of lighter import are necessary to relieve the 
more serious characters of the piece. Churchill said truly. 
“ Spite of itself, the brain too finely wrought 
“ Preys on itself and is destroy’d by thought.” 

And the same may be said with equal propriety of continued cor- 
poreal exertions, The Great Author of all goodness has, indeed, so 
wisely tempered the human frame, that our innocent aniusements 
promote both our health and happiness, and only become culpable, 
when they become the business of life instead of its recreation. 

Pliny, in his devotion to field amusements, did not forget the 
more serious occupations of the mind, and reminds us, « that 
Minerva was as fond of traversing the hills as Diana.’* And Mr. 


* Mclmoth’s Version of the “ Experieris non Dianama magis montibus, 
quam Minervam inerraie.” ; 
Plin. Epist. lib. 1—6. 
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Pope, in one of his unpublished letters, has observed, ‘¢ no plea- 
sures so well suit with exercise as those of the imagination, which 
can be pursued even in the field, and when your Dogs‘are at fault, 
can fill up the interval.” 

I have endeavoured to introduce a few classical flowers into 
what some persons may term the barren ground, on which I have 
been employed; and they may take off, perhaps, a little of its 
dreariness from the prospect. The references to the ancient 
Greek and Latin authors have swoln imperceptibly to some extent 5 
but the ancient Greek and Latin authors are, in fact, the store- 
houses, from which almost all our knowledge in every art and 
science is derived. "Whoever loses sight ot them when the course 
of education is run through, gives up at once a never-failing source 
of delight." He parts with friends to whom he might at all hours 
have recourse for the must rational and refined entertainment, and 
there is not an observation, trite as it may be reckoned, more cor- 
rect than that of the great Roman orator—‘‘ Hec studia adolescen- 
tiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac solatium prebent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.”* 


* The “ Integros exquirere fontes,” I would press again and again upon 
the youthful reader—In maturer age he will feel the value of the re- 
commendation, and excuse its warmth. 

* Cicer. Orat. pro Archié Poeth. 


A TREATISE ON 


GREYHOUNDS, 


&e. &e. 


Wiruovr indulging any vague and dubious conjectures, or 
pushing our researches up to that distance of time in which there 
1s a difficulty of separating truth from fable, the Greyhound, from 
our early history, appears to have been an object of value’ and es- 
teem, not only to the sportsman, but to the great men of our island. 
An establishment for field amusements was considered as necessary 
to their rank and station,” and on many monuments in our churches 
and cathedrals we find the greyhound sculptured at the feet of their 
masters. A Welsh proverb’ intimates a gentleman may be known 


* “ A gre quoque grehunde apua nusifos invenit nomen,” is the fanciful 
idea of Dr. Caius, “ quod precipui gradus inter canes sit et prima genero- 
sitatis. Gre enim apud nostros gradum denotat.” I. Caii de canibus Bri- 
tannicis libellus. 31. 8. Lond. 1729. 

* An early French writer on the subject, after an enumeration of the 
Field Establishment of a seigneur of that time, has facetiously added, “ Plus 
pour revenir a propos, le seigneur doit avoir sa petite charette, la ou il sera 
dedans avec la Firerre agée de seize ou dix sept ans, la quelle luy frottera 
la teste par le cheminis.” 

La Venerie et Franconnerie 
de Jacques de Fouilloux, &c. 
Paris, 1535. 
3 Wrth ei walch, ei farche, a’i filgi, yr adwaenir bonheddig. 
Pennant’s British Zoology, vol. 1, 53. 





A Treatise on Greyhounds. 53. 


by his hawk, his horse, and his greyhound ; and Mr. Pennant' has 
observed, by a law of Canute, a greyhound was not to be kept by 
any person inferior to a gentleman. The anecdote of the unworthy 
favorite of King Richard‘ the Second has found its way into 
the pages of most of the historians of his reign, but of all the Canine 
species the greyhound, indeed, seems to have the weakest attach- 
ments. From whence the race derives its immediate origin, may 
be stilla doubt. The Comte de Buffon, who has entered so deeply 
into natural History, and illuminated many of its darkest shades, 
is of opinion, that the modern greyhound is derived from, what he 
terms, the «* Matin,” but in its descent becomes finer, more slender, 
and more delicate in shape and skin, from climate, care, and attens 
tion to a mixture only with its own species.’ Fawn-colour he con- 


* British Zoology, 1, 53. 

2 Le Roy Richard avoit ung levrier lequelon nommoit Math, tres beau 
Levrier oultre mesure, et ne vouloit ce chien cognoistre nul homme hors Je 
Roi et quand le Roy voulvoit chevaucher, celluy qui lavoit en garde le Jaissoit 
aller, et ce levrier venoit tantost devers le Roy le festoyer ce luy mettoient 
incontinent qu'il estoit eschappé les deux pieds sur les epaules. Et adonc- 
ques advint que le Roy et le Conte Derby parlans ensemble en la place de 
la court du dit chasteau, et leur chevaulx tous sellez, car ils vouloient monter 
a cheval, ce levrier nomme Math qui estoit coustumier de faire au Roy ce 
que dist est, laissa le Roy et sen vint au Duc de Lenclastre, et luy fist toutes 
telles contenances que paravant il avoit acoustume de faire au Roy, et lui 
assist les deux pieds sur le col, et le commenca moult grandement a cherir, 
le Duc de Lenclastre qui point ne cognoissoit ce levrier, demanda au Roy, 
et que veult ce levrier faire, cousin, dist le Roy, ce vous est une grant 
signifiance et a moy petite. Comment dit duc lentendez vous. Je lentends 
dist le Roy, le levrier vous festoye et receult au jourdhuy comme Roy d’An- 
gleterre que vous serez et ien seray depose, et le levrier en a cognoissance 
naturelle. Si le tenez deles vous, il vous suyura et meslongera. Le due 
de Lenclastre entendit bien ceste parolle et fist chere au levrier le quel onc- 
ques depuis ne voulut suyvre Richard de Bourdeaulx, suyvit le duc de Len- 
clastre. | Chronique de Froissart, Tom. 4. Feuill. 72, edit. de Paris, 1580. 

3 S'il existoit des chiens sauvages, qui n’eussent jamais été altérés par 
education domestique on verroit tous les caractéres de l’espece des chiens 
reunis dans un seul individu, ct il n’y auroit entre les chiens que de légeres 
variétes, comme il s’en trouve parmi les renards, parmi les loups, &c. mais 
les chiens étant devenus des animaux domestiques on a développé toutes les 
propriétés de leur nature. Les divers climats, daus lesquels ils ont é&e 
transportés, les diverses nouritures qu’on leur a données,les divers exercises 
qu’on leur a fait faire, ont produit des différences dans la forme de leur corps 
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siders as the natural predominant colour,’ and he thinks those 
which are white, black, grey, or of any other colours, owe them 
to a mixture with the « Matin” or the Dane, and those with long 
hair, to one with the Spaniel. 

Though the observation is qualified with the ¢ peut-etre,” or 
‘¢ perhaps,” the rough-haired greyhound is generally stigmatised 
by the sportsman as a species of mongrel, and undoubtedly has 
not often that perfect symmetry, which makes the high-bred grey- 
hound so beautiful. 


The different perfections of the greyhound have been comprised 
in the following rude and barbarous rhymes : 


et dans leur instinct: lorsque ces differences ont été assez sensibles pour 
étre remarquées on a eu soin de les perpétuer: on les a méme augmentées 
en faisant accoupler les individus doués des mémes qualités: de la sont 
venues de races nouvelles et distinctes. 

Buffon. Hist. Nat. Tom. 5, 232. 

Le matin transporté au nord est devenu grand Danois, et transporcé au 
Midi est devenu levrier; les grands levriers viennent du Levant. 

Buffon. Hist. Nat. Tom. 5, 227. 

Mr. Dallaway informs his readers, these greyhounds are large and white, 
and that the legs and tails of them are fantastically stained with red. Con- 
stantinople, p. $11. 

The “ Matin,” however, is not to be confounded with the English mastiff, 
which is rather the “ Dogue” of Buffon. The French Matin is tall and 
slender for his size, and resembles a half-bred greyhound. 

* Ils sont de couleur Fauve-claire pour la piuspart. Ceux qui ont d'autres 
couleurs comme le Blanc, le Noir, le Gris le tiennent peut-étre du Melange 
des Matins ou des Danois, comme le Poil long de certains levriers vient du 
Mélange des Espagneuls. 

Buffon. Hist. Nat. Tom. 5, 241. 

2 In the rough or long-haired greyhound, a warm attachment to its mas- 
ter is always visible, and as the spaniel, of all dogs, is one of the most faith- 
ful, this circumstance may strengthen the Comte de Buffon’s supposition. 
So true it is, that after generations, nature will at intervals break forth, 

“ licet usque recurret.” 

I once thought the long-haired rough greyhound was peculiar to the 
North, but they exist, it seems from the Journal of Mr. Hobhouse, in a 
warmer climate, as the Canes Laconici, in Laconia, where he sported with 
them at Votizza. (Letter 17, 228. ist Edition.) The hair though long may 
have been perhaps soft and silky, like that of the Persian cat. I had one 
of these Eastern greyhounds lost in 1813, in the streets of Constantinople, 
and I understand they have great size and speed. 
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The head like a snake; 
The neck like a drake; 

The back like a beam; 

The side like a bream ; 

The tail like a rat; 

The tuut like a eat.’ 

Ludicrous as this poetical effort may be, the description is stilt 
correct, and these different qualities, when united, even now form 
the model of perfection in the race. On the superior breed of 
greyhounds, there has been a variety of opinions: the blood of the 
late Lord Orford’s was allowed to stand very high, if not the first, 
in the public estimation. Perhaps there has not been any person, 
who took more pains to arrive at the utmost state of perfection in 
his object, and it is a circumstance generally believed, that he even 


* These lines seem to have been transplanted from an earlier publication 
which has some additions to them. 
THE PROPERTIES OF A GOOD GREYHOUNDE. 
A greyhounde should be heeded lyke a snake, and neckyd lyke a drake: 
Fotyd lyke a cat ; taylld lyke a ratte: 
Syded lyke a teme; and chyned lyke a bream, 
The fyrste yere he must lerne to fede, 
The seconde yere to feld ym lede, 
The thyrde yere he is felow lyke, 
The fourth yere there is nune syke. 
The fyfih yere he is good ynough. 
The syxth yere he shall hold the Plough. 
The seventh yere he woll avaylle, 
Grete Bytches for to assayle, 
The eyththe yere lyck ladylle. 
The ninth yere Cart Sadyll. 
And when he is come to that yere: have him to the Tannere: 
For the best Hounde that ever Bytch had: at the ninth yere is full bad. 
The Treatise perteynynge to Hawkynge, Huntynge, &c. emprynted at 
Westmestre by Wynkyn du Worde, 1496. 
Few dogs, I believe, retain their speed beyond their eighth or ninth year. 
lian has supposed the age of the dog seldom extended beyond fourteen. 
Kuri i Biss, pacl, patysoros cirrape, uni dine Ta i7H. 
Elian, de Nat, Animal. lib. 4, c. 41. 
Arrian, however, (or rather the younger Xenophon under the name of Ar- 
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had recourse to a cross with the English bull-dog,' in order to ac- 
quire a courage and resolution till then unknown. After seven 
descents, it is said, he obtained the object, for which he had been 
so solicitous, without any diminution of speed, or the beauties of 
shape and symmetry. Lord Rivers’s stock is now allowed to be 
one of the first in England, and its superiority may be owing to a 
judicious cross of the Dorsetshire and Newmarket blood.* Snow- 
ball, so much celebrated in the annals of coursing, the property 
of Major Topham, was out of Phyllis, a Berkshire bitch, given him 


rian) seems to think there is a difference in the sex. Kal tatty ’evrodrepor xa 
ai Gnrcies piv dyamntoy, «Bi ig migemtov droge Seapurateiay rd und dzfevoe bi mai 2p Ste 
xarov hapurarrousiy. Arrianus de Venatione, c, 32. 

The Comte de Buffon reasons from the growth of the dog to the duration 
of his life: ‘La durée de la vie est dans le chien, comme dans les autres 
animaux proportionnelle au temps de l'accroissement; il est environ deux 
ans a croitre, il vit aussi sept fois deux ans. Buffon. Hist. Nat. Tom. 5, 223. 

* I have often thought I could discovera little of the Bull-Dog in some 
greyhounds that I received from Newmarket. They had, in one or two in- 
stances, the light Fawn Colour, so common in the Bull-Dog, with a flatness 
of the head and shortness of the tail. 

* The Comte de Buffon has some very philosophical observations on 
this subject:—Ce qu’il y a de singulier, c’est qu’il semble que le modéle du 
beau et du bon soit dispersé par toute la terre, et que dans chaque climat 
il n’en reside qu'une portion qui dégénére toujours, 4 moins qu’on ne la reu- 
nisse avec une autre portion prise au loin ; en sorte que pour avoir de bon 
grain, de belles fleurs, &c. &c. il faut en échanger les graines et de ne ja- 
mais semer dans le méme terrein qui les a produits; et de méme, pour avoir 
de beaux chevaux, de bons chiens, &c. &c. il faut donner aux femelles du 
pays des males étrangers et réciproquement aux Males du pays des femelles 
étrangeres, sans cela les grains, les fleurs, les animaux dégénérent, ou plustot 
prennent une si forte teinture du climat, quela matiere domine sur la forme, 
et semble l’abatardir; l’empreinte reste, mais défigurée par tous les traits, 
qui ne lui sont pas essentiels, En mélant au contraire les races, et surtout en 
les renouvelant toujours par des races étrangeres, la forme semble se perfec- 
tionner, et la nature se relever et donner tout ce qu'elle produit de meilleur. 

Buffon. Hist. Nat. Tom. 4,216. 
One of the last editors of Oppian, Mons. Belin de Balu, thinks the Greek 
poet reconimends a different practice by the 
Ardy moAvpiprara TaAYTwr 
DidAw patos eovepudra, Oppian. de Venat. 1,399, 
but I doubt of the construction. The Greek poet might intend a mixture 
only with the same species, without recommending any affinity of blood. 
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by Sir W. St. Quintin, by Claret, a blue dog, a son of Lord Or- 
ford’s Jupiter. In all countries, Snowball, who was a jet black, 
distinguished himself without exception: and though used to an 
open one, he had equal merit in the smallest enclosures with the 
thickest fences. In running up the hills, he appeared scarcely ever 
distressed ; and the inhabitants of Flixton, who are accustomed to 
courses of the greatest severity and length, still speak of him with 
admiration.‘ Snowdrop, a son of Snowball, won the Malton cup 
four successive years; and Fly, a grand-daughter of Snowball, a 
yellow and white bitch, the property of Major Topham, carried it 
away also in the Malton Spring meeting of 1810, though she had 
suffered previously by very severe exercise. Scarcely a greyhound, 
indeed, of any other blood now appears at the Malton meeting, 
and it has been so celebrated as to be introduced into almost every 
county in the kingdom.’ 

In the South, Millar, belonging to Sir H. B. Dudley, has been 
likewise very famous. The sire of Millar was an Essex dog, 
Tulip, by a blue Newmarket dog, and he was the produce of a 
bitch by a Lancashire dog bred by the late Mr. Bamber Gascoyne. 
Millar was a large deep-chested dog, of a fawn colour, and whilst 
young did not discover any pretersions to his future reputation. 
He was afterwards tried in the Essex marshes, and in a single day 


* Ina late splendid publication, Snowball is said to have been inferiorto 
yellow Czarina, and that when he ran with his brother Major, he appeared 
nearly stationary. Yet 1 have reason to believe, that Suowball never ran 
with Czarina, and only one single course with Major, when the hare was 
killed so immediately, that no superiority was discernible. 

* There was a circumstance respecting Snowball peculiar to him in the 
history of coursing. He served greyhounds for years before his death at 
three guineas each. 

The first year had 10. 


The second 14. 
The third 11. 
The fourth Te 


And amongst them, two out of Wales, two out of Scotland, one from tlie 
Marquis of Townsend out of Norfolk, and the rest out of counties at some 
distance. Fifty guineas were given for young Snowball, who was sold 
afterwards for one hundred; and Mr. Mellish beat all Newmarket with 
another son of Snowball. 
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he won no less than five matches against the first dogs in the field,’ 
His superiority continued, and he won upwards of seventy times. 
His stock also have proved excellent runners, and Miss, one of his 
daughters, received the Bradwell cup from twelve opponents who 
had been run down toa brace. A black bitch that I brought out 
of Dorsetshire, with the powerful recommendations of shape and 
speed, added to great spirit and resolution, has produced me also 
by Lancashire dogs, broods that have uniformly distinguished 
themselves. 

Whatever, therefore, may be thought by a few individuals on the 
subject, it is certain that blood has a very striking superiority. 
Many half-bred horses have been known to exhibit great speed ; 
but a thorough-bred horse can only maintain and continue his 
velocity for miles in succession. ‘Che same observation may be 
made with respect to the greyhound, and it forms the essential 
difference, which is not often properly attended to, between the 
greyhound in an open and in an enclosed country. ‘The coarse 
rough-haired greyhound may discover some prowess in the latter ; 
but in the former, and in long and severe courses, blood, which 
includes shape, sets all competition at defiance. 

The most favorable season for the production of the young brood, 
in the opinion of the ancients, was that of the warm months ;? 
and they had reason for their opinion. Independent of the want or 


* Imay, perhaps, in the opinion of some sportsmen, entertain an erro- 
neous idea, but I cannot subscribe to that of the small greyhound being 
equal to one of a larger size. The medium is, in fact, the height to be 
desired, and I consider the superiority to be decided on mathematical prin- 
ciples:—A given length must cover a given space of ground, and the short 
small greyhound must necessarily make more strokes than a larger one to 
cover the same space of ground, and consequently must be sooner fatigued. 
The great overgrown dog I equally exclude. The bulk there counteracts 
itself, and the extreme length cannot recover itself to repeat the stroke, so 
that the ground covered by the length is then lost by a failure in the repeti- 
tion of the stroke. On these principles I have seen small greyhounds, that 
I received out of Yorkshire, regularly beaten by my own. 

2 Kpariory 82 Won ig oxvddunay 4 19% Tipoc, eluparws yap abrh uddowa tym xoveug nal 
Oarnous’ we Td priv xplog ToIg oxvranions ox dyad i¢ cxeTpopny, Grrwe Ts “al amozie 
yaraxtos 73 i xaipe tale pantpacw yadesiv iv a7 avarpapa® 1d QOivixwpov di taba 
Leip rol Hpog, Soe Yupedy imsrap Barn cxvrdance wis Mayzves® 


Arrianus de Venat. c, 29. 
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scarcity of nutriment, the winter and cold weather contract the 
growth of the puppies and often make them thick-jointed and 
rickety. If dogs are bred in the summer months they. will also 
be of the fittest age to be brought into the field the following year. 
They will then have acquired sufficient strength and muscle with- 
out losing that additional spirit and activity, which an early en- 
trance to their game gives them. 

In some places, when the mother has too numerous a brood of 
puppies to support, it has been usual to put some of them under a 
foster nurse ;' but the practice, when the occasion even offers, is 


t "Emaday ot yivintas ra cxvdania O89 TH Temodon lay, wal pai anoBarrey oo” ix ion 
xdve* al yap Inpemiins al ddrirpies oe clos aSiaa* civ bf pant pwr wal rd vida ayaddy, 
xed 7d mvedpae wal ab mepsBorai pire 

Xenophon de Venat. 987. 

Ad Botan tye, oxd tric pantie abray avatoepicbwoay xal am Up’ ivizev, to yap THe 

(nT pis yara avy opiripcdy lore 
Cynosophium. 

Nec unquam €os quorum generosam volumus indolem conservare, pa- 
tiemur aliene nutricis uberibus educari, quoniam semper lac et spiritus 
maternus longe magis ingenii atque incrementa corporis augent. 

Columella. Lib, vii: c. 12. 

Arrian carries the opinion still further by the 73 yap tiv dyewiy yarn od 
Supuaey Taig yevvasass, 

De Venat._c. 30. 

And my worthy friend Mr. Roscoe, 

—-—————animam qualem neque candidiorem 
Terra tulit, neque cu me sit devinctior alter, 
has observed in the notes to his elegant translation of the “ Balia” of Luigi 
Tansillo, that the intemperance of Tiberius is upon the same principle 
ascribed to his nurse by an Italian author : 
“ Fu conosciuto quanto il latte puoy 
Nella nutrice, che allatté Tiberio, 
La qual sempre a’ suoi di s’ imbriaco: 
Ond’ egli ancor non stetti mai sul erio, 
Perché sempre era cotto, e si beeva, 
Che non Tiberio detto fu Bibcrio.” 
Faggiuoli. 

And the same author attributes a want of affection amongst brothers to a 
like cause. 

Da che credete voi, nasca l’amara, 
Discrepanza d’umori, e che s’ verra 
Che de fratelli e la concordia rara? 
Perche ebber varie Balie, edi pensieri, 
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not one to be recommended. However the idea may be ridiculed 
by some persons, there is most certainly a transfusion of some 
properties from the nurture, and a portion of the foster parent’s 
characteristic qualities has been often discernible where it could 
not be otherwise accounted for. 

. Inthe selection of the young brood, great regard was formerly 
paid to the weight of the puppies;' but it is now supposed the 
lightest of the litter are likely to be the most active and speedy. 


Bevver col latte lor diversi e vari; 

Ond altri pigri sono, altri son fieri. 
And he conceives also that Romulus gnd Remus derived their ferocity from 
the milk that supported them. 

E per provasi e visto infin’ che quegli, 

Ch’ ebbe latte di Bestia, fu efficace 

Afarlo Bestia diventare ancl’ egli. 

Ebbe Romolo, e Remo una vorace 

Lupa per Balia; ed ambedue redaro. 

L'Inclinazione sua ladra, e rapace, 

Faggiuoli. 

Should there be, however, a wish to preserve more puppies than the 
mother is likeiy to support, they should, if possible, be transferred to a 
foster parent of the same species, if we take the recommendation of an 
ancient poet for authority: 

————ai diag FZoyn Osin:, 
Eliopivous adtirs yaraxropiposcs Ti Diivence 
Oppian. Venat, 1, 442. 

And the author of the Cynosophium has directed the mode of introducing 
them to the foster parent. ixi0s¢ adra igi;e xivy igodon Grade Tia, be adte 
Opidn. txsfards 88 adrz taira cpm Towser awsdrxufov iF adr Salyer yada, vel 
Bare ty my yupl, nal dvarrigas dvapifov peta tov yarantos, xai mepry pions Tov vwToY 
oxvraxiuy, aig adte o7 Tpops, xal pricy ort HNiw: adra Biyrrase 

Cynosophium. 

I have tried the experiment of sprinkling them with the foster parent’s 
milk, and it has succeeded. 

z Pondere nam catulis poteris perpendere vires 

Corporibusque leves prenoscere cursus. 

The same idea prevails in an ancient Greek author : 

"Bort uni Grdn doxicacia rat Berrioves oxiraxoe by Coy orabulons ta nvvcpia inte 
arizas +b Bapirepoy. 
Cynosophium, 

But some sportsmen think differently, undismayed by Xenophon’s Axiom, 
pure aly ody yp slvms pxryadas (Xenophon de Venat. 9773 which Julius 
Pollux has lowered, as Kempher observes, with the p»ti evpperpu, pndi 
évayaore, and he might have added, with great judgment and propriety.— 
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Yet rawboned plain whelps, on being well kept, have grown very 
frequently into fine‘and handsome dogs, and no accurate or certain 
rule can be laid down till they are nearly a year old. About the 
age of twelve months it has been the custom to show them game ; 
to the female puppies, a month or two earlier.‘ The practice has 
undoubtedly its advantages. It renders them more docile, as well 
as more brisk, and livelier. ‘This practice, however, should be 
governed by the size, shape, and growth, of both the male and 
female puppies, and neither of them should be suffered at that 
age to go out regularly, or where the probability of very stout 
hares may be expected. ‘They may receive otherwise strains before 
they are completely formed, which is seldom till they are nearly 
two years old. 

It seems extraordinary that no alterations have been made in the 
rules and laws of coursing since the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
when the regulations, which are usually still in force, received the 
fiat of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk ; and they are the following ones. 


THE 


Laws of the Leash or Coursing, 


As they were commanded, allowed, and subscribed by Thomas, 
late Duke of Norfolk, in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


ist. Therefore it was ordered, That he which was chosen 
Fewterer, or Letter-loose of the Greyhounds, should receive the 
Greyhounds Match to run together into his Leash, as soon as he 
came into the field, and to follow next to the Hare-finder till he 
came unto the Form; and no Horseman nor Footman, on pain of 


Jam cum denos Pheebe reparaverit ortus, 
Incipe non longo Catulos producere cursu. 
Nemesian. Cyneget. 186. 
“Ayty d: wg oxtranag inl civ xumnyiosoy tis jaty Onatiag Surw yativas, sods 33 apfeveg 
Sines parivers* 
Xenophon de Venat. 987. 
Kuvig fidinia ig ch Oily Onrtiay piv poerad parva EvBinatoy Layer wpicbev 8 drs Sad 
Senterov panvde al ebmmyng Toes nal pam Uyeiaérnge “Apfeve 8 pam apdoBey, op sien yevdpcser® 
OAD yap To Lerepop To; appease mhyvuTas Te pcidn. 


Arrianus de Venat. ¢. 25 et 26. 
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disgrace, to go before them, or on either'side, but directly behind, 
the space of forty yards, or thereabouts. 

Item. That not above one brace of greyhounds do course a 
hare at one instant.’ 

Item. That the hare-finder should give the hare three so-hows 
before he put her from her lear, to make the greyhounds gaze and . 
attend her rising. 

Item. That dog that giveth the first turn, if, after the turn be 
given, there be neither coat, slip, nor wrench, extraordinary, then 
he which gave the first turn shall be held to win the wager. 

Item. If one dog give the first turn, and the other bear the 
hare, then he which bore the hare shall win. 

Item. If one dog give both the first turn and last turn, and 
ne other advantage between them, that odd turn shall win the 
wager. 

Item. That a coat shall be more than two turns, and a go-by 
or the bearing of the hare, equal with two turns. 

Item. If neither dog turn the hare, then he which leadeth 
last at the covert, shall be held to win the wager. 

Item. If one dog turn the hare, serve himself, and turn her 
again, those two turns shall be as much as a coat. 

Item. If all the course be equal, then he only which bears the 
hare shall win; and if she be not borne, then the course must be 
adjudged dead. 

Item. If any dog shall take a fall in the course, andiyet perform 
his part, he shall challenge advantage of a turn more than he 
giveth. 

Item. If one dog turn the hare, serve himself, and give divers 
coats, yet in theend stand still in the field, the other dog without 
turn-giving, running home to the covert, that dog which stood still 
in the field shall be then adjudged to lose the wager. 

Item. If any man shall ride over a dog, and overthrow him in 
his course (though the dog were the worse dog in opinion) yet the 
party for the offence shall either receive the disgrace of the field or 
pay the wager, for between the partiesit shall be adjudged no course. 


* Se thought the ancient sportsmen by the yrs suloug euciy of Atria 
Arrian de Venat. c. 16: 
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Item. Those who are chosen judges of the leash, shall give 
their judgments presently before they depart from the field, or 
else he, in whose default it licth, shall pay the wager by ageneral 
voice and sentence. 

The substance of these rules has been adhered to in most of the 
sporting counties, but the dogs are now loosed out of a double 
spring-slip, which renders it impossible for either to have the 
advantage of the start. In Wiltshire, however, some judicious 
deviations have been introduced ; and the dog that hath the best of 
the course, whether he kills the hare or not, is there declared to 
be the winner. The propriety of such a decision is apparent, for 
the best and speediest dog may turn the hare directly on his oppo- 
nent, who may have no other merit than that of laying hold of his 
game when forced fall upon him. 

Mr. Somerville, in his poem on the Chace, has recommended 


an airy situation for the kennel. 


* Upon some little eminence erect, 

And fronting to the ruddy dawn, its courts 

On either hand wide opening to receive 

The sun’s all-cheering rays— 

for use not state; 
‘Gracefully plain tet each apartment rise; 

O’er all let cleanliness preside; no scraps 
Besteew the pavement, and no half-pick'd bones 
To kindle fierce debate.” 





if a sweam of running water also could be carried through it, 
exclusive of its use and convenience, it would add much to the 
purity of the air and the health of the dogs, and a flue should be 
carried in the walls round the sleeping benches. Nothing is of 
greater use or efficacy, after severe exercise, than gentle warmth, 
and the ancients were fully aware of its advantage.' The bedding 
also, composed of wheaten straw, should be daily stirred and 
thrown up, and changed very often. Both are of essential conse- 
quence. 

‘Great attention was paid formerly to the diet and treatment of 
the dog previous to his being brought into the field. An author, 


* Qd2tv 42 ofey ety prarBanh nal drreurn 


Arrian de Venat. ¢. 9. 
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of. some celebrity in his day, hath observed, « Canibus venaticis 


dorsum integunt pannis diversorum colorum adversus frigoris inju- 


riam, precipue leporariis.”‘ The same practice is, I believe, 
continued in severe weather in the sporting counties ; and it is the 
modern opinion at Newmarket, that the training of the greyhound 
may be reduced to the same scientific rules as that of the race- 
horse. Different ideas have prevailed in other places ; and if the 
dogs are not suffered to have too much flesh on them, are duly 
exercised and rubbed very frequently with a brush or hair cloth, 
which renders the body hard and elastic, it is all that perhaps may 
be necessary. Dogs, indeed, with this treatment, have been 
known very frequently to beat others with all the supposed advan- 
tages of more artificial preparation. For their food, bullock’s, 
cow’s, or sheep’s feet, the hair and wool being first scalded and 
scraped entirely off,* and (where they are not to be gotten in any 
quantity) horse-flesh boiled with oatmeal, potatoes, or cabbages, 
form a cheap and nutritious diet. When the dogs are meant to 
run, they should not be fed later than noon the preceding day; but 
before they go out to the field, a slice of toasted bread, not burnt, 
soaked in ale, or witha little butter on it, may be given them. It 
will create spirit and prevent faintness, and after a severe course 
they should have a little of the common cordial horse-ball. Dur- 
ing the season also a little antimony and sulphur may be given 
them once in three weeks or a month, keeping them warm for a 
day or two afterwards. The following proportion may answer 


the purpose. 


* Blondel as cited by Gesner 
Hist. Animal. Quadruped. 
288 folio, Tiguri 1551. 

2 Miya 83 Gptros xvvi nck cpidis Tod cwmoros artic, ob putioy xe) Trmwp* rare yar pafdn 
mikes nai jwras dyads xal tiv tpn parianty bpyacera:, xal thy ypody oTIARYTY mel TOY 
Xpereg axcnnPalpes Sri wip ovngor* 

Arrianus de Venat. c. 10, 

This is a caution that requires particular attention, as the hair and wool 
are very unwholesome, always occasion costiveness, and sometimes obstruc- 
tions. Diseased horse-flesh should also be avoided. Vegetables are of 
great service, and should not be forgotten: they keep the dogs cool and 
render their coats fine. 
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Antimony extremely well levigated—eight ounces." 

Flour of sulphur—one pound. 

Syrup of buckthorn, sufficient to make a paste which may be 
kept for use—four drachms of it to be given at once. 

After any severe exercise, especially in stony or rough ground, 
it will be also proper to wash the dog’s feet in warm water, and 
when they are wiped dry, to bathe them in warm vinegar in which 
a little allum has been dissolved, which will take away any sore~ 
ness. 

The principal disorders to which the dog is subject have been 
supposed by the ancients to be only three :* the angina, madness, 
and podagra. The angina, or catarrh, may be considered, per- 
haps, as the complaint now called the distemper, which is always 
attended with an affection of the thoraic glands, head, breast, and 
stomach. ‘This disorder, so fatal to young dogs, within the Jast 
forty years has been very common. In every county of the king- 
dom it has been astonishingly destructive ; and where its virulence 
has not been endeavoured to be checked in an early stage of the 
complaint, it generally overpowers all attempts to counteract it. 


Dr. Jenner, whose name will be revered in every part of the 
civilized world! for the introduction of the vaccine matter, whilst 


' A larger quantity of antimony is directed in almost all the modern books 
on the subject, but I have seen its bad effects. It generally disorders the 
head when given im large doses, and renders the dogs unfit for every thing 
during some days, sometimes weeks. 

® cptig 83 dpm vores xvii éxoxexdipwrea: xa od win’ xvecyyn, AdTTa, woddypa* “Ar 
Magleeree see: De Nat. Animal. dib. iv. €. 40. 

oh Bi nieas nausove wooryancs tpicly, Woparas 8 tala, WTte, avmeyyn, woliype” 

Aristot. Hist. Animal. lib. viii. c. 22. 

I have used the dubious and cautionary term “ perhaps,” and I reason 
from the thoraic inflammation and catarrh, the never-failing affectionsin the 
complaint. 

Vaccination has been tried, and with success, m some instances, but io 
ethers, as I have been informed, aot with the same good fortune in York- 
shire. 

3 Dr. Jeaner will forgive me this burst of private friendship, but on the 
coolest reflection, [do not wish to correct its warmth. He is one of those 
‘benefactors to mankind, to whem the 

“ Quique Sui Memores alivs fecere Merendo,” 
will be always applicable. 


NO. XVII. Pam. VOL. IX. 
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there remains any gratitude in mankind, has entered very fully into 
the nature of the distemper. 

« It is more commonly,” he observes, “ a violéne disease, and 
cuts off one in three that are attacked by it. It commences with 
inflammation of the substance of the lungs, and generally of the 
mucous membrane of the bronchiz. The inflammation at the 
sare time seizes on the membranes of the nostrils, and those lin- 
ing the bones of the nose, particularly the nasal portion of the 
ethmoid bone. These membranes are often inflamed to such a 
degree as to occasion extravasation of blood, which I have observed 
coagulated on their surface. The breathing is short and quick, 
and the breath is often fetid; the teeth are covered with a dark- 
looking mucus. There is frequently a vomiting of a glary fluid. 
The dog commonly refuses food, but his thirst seems insatiable, 
and nothing seems to cheer him like the sight of water. The 
bowels, though generally constipated as the disease advances, 
are frequently affected with diarrhoea at its commencement. 
The eyes are inflamed, and the sight is often obscured by 
maucus secreted from the eyelids, or by the opacity of the cornea. 
‘The brain is often affected as early as the second day after the 
attack. The animal becomes stupid, and his general habits are 
changed. In this state, if not prevented by loss of strength, he 
sometimes wanders from his home. He is frequently endea- 
youring to expel, by forcible expirations, the mucus from the 
fauces with a peculiar rattling noise ; his jaws are generally smeared 
with it, and it sometimes flows out in a frothy state from his fre- 
quent champing. During the progress of the disease, especially in 
its advanced stages, he is disposed to bite and gnaw any thing within 
his reach. He has sometimes epileptic fits, or quick successions 
of general though slight convulsive spasms of the muscles. If the 
dog survives, this affection of the muscles continues through life. 
He is often troubled with fits of a different description ; he first 
staggers, then tumbles, then rolls, cries as if whipped, and tears up 
the ground with his teeth and fore feet ; he then liesdown sense- 
less and exhausted. On recovering he gets up, moves his tail, 
looks placid, comes to a whistle, and appears in every respect much 
better than before the attack. The eyes during this paroxysm look 
bright, and unless rendered dim by mucus or opacity of the cornea, 
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seem as if they were statting from the sockets. He becomes ema- 
ciated, and totters from feebleness in attempting to walk, or from a 
partial paralysis of the hind legs. In this state he sometimes lin- 
gers‘until the third or fourth week, and then either begins to show 
signs of returning health (which seldom happens when the symp- 
toms have continued with this degree of violence) or expires: Dus 
ring convalescence he has sometimes, though rarely, profuse 
hemorrhage from the nose. When the inflammation of the lungs 
is very severe, he frequently dies on the third day. I knew anvdin- 
stance of a dog dying within twenty-four hours after the seizure, 
and in that short space of time the greater part of the lungs:was 
from exudation converted into a substance nearly as solid as the 
liver of a sound animal. In this case the liver itself was conside- 
rably inflamed, and the eyes and flesh were universally tinged with 
yellow, though I did not observe any obstruction in the biliary 
ducts. In other instances I have observed also the eyes looking 
yellow. ’ 

«¢ ‘The above is a description of the disease in its severest form 3 
but in this, as in the diseases of the human body, there is a grada« 
tion in its violence. There is also another affinity to some human 
diseases, viz. that the animal, which has once gone through it, very 
rarely meets with a second attack. Fortunately, this distemper is 
not communicable to man. Neither the effluvia from the diseased 
dog, nor the bite, have proved in any instance eta * 7) 

Dr. Darwin also, 

——-sublatum ex oculis 
Querimus invidi, 


hath condescended to give a professional description of it, and 
suggested a mode of treatment to correct its malignity : 

** In dogs the catarrh is generally joined with symptoms of de 
bility early in the disease. The animals should be permitted.to go 
about in the open air. The use of being as much as maybe imthe 
air is evident, because all the air which they breathe passes twice 
over the putrid sloughs of the mortified parts of the membrane 
which lines the nostrils and the muscillary and frontal cavities, that 
is during inspiration and expiration, and must therefore be loaded 
with contagious pardcles. 

* Med. Chirurg. Transactions. Vol. 1. 263. 
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« Fresh milk and fresh broth should be given them very fre- 
quently, and they should be suffered to go out amongst grass, which 
they sometimes eat for the purpose of an emetic, and, if possible, 
they should have access to a running stream of water, as the conta- 
gious mucus of the nostrils generally drops into the water they at- 
tempt to drink. 

% Bits of raw flesh, if the dog will eat them, are preferred to 
cooked meat, and from five to ten drops of the tincture of opium 
(according to the size of the dog) may be given with advantage, 
when the symptoms of debility are evident, every six hours. If 
sloughs can be seen in the nostrils, they should be moistened twice 
aday with a solution of sugar of lead or alum, by means of a sponge 
fixed on a bit of whalebone, or by a syringe. ‘Ihe lotion may bé 
made by dissolving an ounce of sugar of lead or alum in a pint of 
Water.” 

A veterinary professor, Mr. Blaine, has likewise entered into a 
dissertation at some length on this disorder; but, after the prece- 
ding extracts trom Dr. Jenner and Dr. Darwin, it may not be ne- 
cessary, perhaps, to add any other observations on the subject. 

Mr. Blaine strongly recommends a powder of his own composi- 
tion, but he candidly admits the recovery of the dog rarely occurs 
in the worst cases without the assistance of the most powerful reme- 
dies; and that the success of his own is even doubtful ia such 
Cases, except taken in a very early stage of the complaint. 

At the commencement of the disorder a table-spoonful of com- 
mon salt dissolved in a little warm water, has been found of use; 
and some gentlemen have administered Dr. James’s powder, of 
which they have given a third of one of the papers in buttet, and 
in six hours afterwards another third, Keeping the dog warm near 
the fire, and giving him plenty of warm milkr broth, and pouring 
it down his throat, if unwilling to take it. 

The following remedies havé wtso their advocates : 

A grain of calomel, five graims of rhubarb—to be repeated every 

A grain of turbith mineral, a grain of tartar emetic—te be repea- 
ted on the third day. 

In one of the latest publications on the stibject, half an ounee of 
salts, dissolved im a tea-cupful of warm water, has been directed to 
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be given in the morning, and at night ten grains of the compound 
powder of ipecacuanha, and the dog to be kept warm. I: the disorder 
does not give way in a day or two, sixteen grains of antimonial 
powder, two grains of powdered fox-glove, with a sufficient quantity 
of conserve of roses, are recommended to form a bolus, which is to 
be divided into four equal portions. One of these portions is 
to be given night and morning, and on the third day a tea-spoonful 
of Peruvian bark may be given three times. 

Setons and rowells on the back of the neck are likewise generally 
resorted to, but they always are attended with pain, and leave an 
ugly sear. 

Mr. Blaine’s medicine is now to he met with in almost every 
town in the kingdom, and therefore it may easily be procured. 
There occurs, however, very commonly such an irritation as to re- 
quire some sedative to retain whatever is prescribed on the stomach. 
Tn this circumstance the requisite dose may be administered, mixed 
with a little butter and ten drops of laudanum. If with this pre- 
caution it is still thrown up, the laudanum may be given alone, and 
the medicine in half an hour afterwards, 

In the worst cases, however, scarce any of these different regimens 
prove successful, and the disorder may be termed by some persons 
the OPPROBRIUM VETERANIORUM, though with more propriety one 
of those cases in which neither art nor science can be of use. 

The malady, however, of all others to be dreaded is the canine 
madness. Many nostrums, as well as regular modes of treatment, 
have been recommended on this terrible disorder. Dr. Mead’s re- 
ceipt, which, in the course of thirty years’ practice, he informs his 
readers he had administered in a multitude of instances, consists.of 
half an ounce of driedash-coloured liverwort, black pepper powder 
ed, a quarter of an ounce, to be divided into four doses. The pa- 
tient must also have recourse to the cold bath every morning fas- 
ting, and go completely over head,’ 

Sir George Cobb’s receipt is the celebrated Indian one, and is 
composed of twenty-four grains each of native and factitious cinna- 
bar, and sixteen grains of musk,to be reduced to a fine powder, and 
mixed in a glass of arrack or brandy, and taken as soon as possible. 


* Dr. Mead had such confidence in the pulvis antilyssus that he often 
wished he knew as certain a remedy for any other digease. 
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After thirty days it is to be repeated, and if any unfavorable symp- 
toms appear, the same quantity is to be taken immediately. 

Mr. Hill’s medicine, or the Ormskirk one, has enjoyed for a long 
series of years a great share of reputation in the county of Lancas- 
ter.‘ I took it many years ago, when the greatest confidence was 
reposed in it, and I administered it with success to a Freneh lady, 
in 1784, who had been bitten by an outrageously mad cat, which 
died mad, and was from the nature of its teeth and bite a very dan- 
gerous animal. I have known it also resorted to in my neighbour- 
hood as a certain remedy in cases without number. There have 
been instances notwithstanding where it has failed, and men of the 
first talents and professional erudition have, I believe, no confidence 
whatever in it. In the unfortunate case of a son of Admiral Sir 
Wm. Rowley,” it failed ; and, as is supposed, with a patient of the 
late Dr. Fothergill, from whom I received the information, and also 
with a person in Park Lane, near Wigan. Of the last case, I have 
only heard the report, but I had always doubts of the medicine 
being taken properly by Dr. Fothergill’s patient. This Ormskirk 
medicine is said tobe composed of calcined oyster shells, Bole Armo- 
niac, Powder of ash-colored Liverwort, Elecampane root, and Alum. 

‘These ingredients, it must be allowed, if the medicine really con- 


* No other remedy is ever thought of by the populace in my neighbour- 
hood, and as the accidents are very common, from the number of dogs, in 
which every cottage has its share, it is extraordinary fatal effects do not of- 
tener follow, ifthe medicine, as is believed by the first medical gentlemen, 
is of so little use. 

2 Sir William Rowley’s son tock the Ormskirk medicine, and was attended 
by Dr. Hunter,whose professional abilities every medical writer has recorded. 
In addition to the medicine, Dr. Hunter had recourse to the lunar caustic, 
and after applying tt with his usual atzention to every surface of the wounds 
male by the dog’s teeth, when the sloughs came away, went over them a 
second time for greater security. 

3 Dr. Fothergill’s patient retired into his bedchamber to take the medicine 
which he unaccountably desired to take alone. After his death, the wood 
chips in the bedchamber fire-place were found coloured with a powder of the 
exact appearance of the Ormskirk medicine, so that there seems to be a pro- 
bability that he either never took the medicine, or threw it up afterwards. [ 
had the anecdote from Dr. Futhergill himself, who, though he had not any 
confidence whatever in the medicine, doubted afterwards if it had been taken, 
as it ought to have been, by his patient, 
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sists of them, do not appear to be armed with sufficient powers to 
combat such a terrible attack.' 

Arsenic has been prescribed also, and Mr. Cruikshank succeeded 
with what he terms the Snake-Pill, in no less than fourteen in- 
stances. 

Dr. Moseley, the author of an Essay on Tropical Diseases, em- 
ploys the lunar caustic, followed by Calomel to an incipient saliva- 
tion, and it seems with success, if the cases which he has given, be 
correct and accurate.. Calomel has indeed been recommended 
both as a preventive and cure, and Sauvages, an author of established 
erudition on the Continent, declares, after many enquiries he had 
not learned it had failed. 

A very elegant treatise on the subject, doing grea‘ credit to the 
author in every sense, has lately appeared from Dr. Gilman, He 
recommends washing the bitten part immediately with the Volatile 
Alkali and water, and has applied the arsenic solution with great 
advantage. The actual cautery, he admits, will destroy the bitten 
part, but as he thinks the Virus may remain with the Eschar and 
be absorbed, unless decomposed, he prefers excision by the knife, 
wiping it at every stroke, as it may otherwise communicate itself the 
contagion.’ 

I have suggested these different modes of treatment, being all apr 
plicable to the dog, but for many years I only employed the Turbith 
mineral, recommended so strongly in the « Avis au Peuple,” by 


? Mr. Peter Brown, of Worthington,in Lancashire, considers himself also 
jn possession of the Ormskirk remedy, and administers it on every accident 
in the neighbourhood withont its having ever failed. lle gives it indiseri- 
minately to animals of every description, proportioning the dose to the ani- 
mal, and taking care it stays upon the stomach. 

2 A slight salivation seems to be allowed to be absolutely necessary by the 
friends of this practice; but though there may be time to create it when re- 
curred to immediately on the bite, after the disorder has made its appearance, 
all efforts to introduce it would be too late. I have been informed by Dr, 
Jenner, that calomel has not answered in some latecases the expectations 
once formed of it, 

* One of my cottage tenants was bitten last year by a dog who died mad. [ 
sent him up immediately some butter of antimony, which, as he made rather 
too free with it, did its business most effectually. He took also Mr. Peter 
Brown’s medicine and has continued perfectly well. 
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the celebrated Dr. Tissot. During twenty-one years, that I kept 
hounds, I never knew it fail on any occasion, and though they were’ 
often bitten in the face and head, with the precaution of their being 
previously wormed, from a confidence that the neighbourhood ran 
no risk, I never destroyed a single one. 

Such are the remedies recommended against this distressing ae- 
cident, but it is to be lamented, that a preservative against it is not 
more generally adopted by the simple operation of worming the 
dog, as it is termed, or removing a small ligament under the tongue.* 

The ancients even supposed it to be a cure for the disorder, but 
they certainly over-rated its effects. 

Pliny informs us, ‘ Est vermiculus in lingua canum, qui vocatur 
Lytta, quo excepto, infantibus Catulis, nec rabidi fiunt, nec fasti- 


* Mr. Beckford, in his Treatise on Hunting, recommends Turbith Mineral 
Eight grains, 
Sixteen grains, 
Thirty-two grains, 
to be taken three successive days, the dose being each day increased. I never 
gave more than four grains every second day for a week, and found them 
equally efficacious. 

? Mr. Daniel, in the “ Rural Sports”, bas given the following instances 
of its efficacy, “‘ under the hope of inducing the general practice.” A terrier 
bitch went mad that was kept in the kennel with forty couple of hounds, not 
a single hound was bitten, nor was she seen to offer to bite. The bitch being 
of a peculiar sort, every attention was paid to her, and the gradations of the 
disease (which were extremely rapid) minutely noted. The hydrophobia 
was fast approaching before she was separated from the hounds, and she 
died the second day after. At first warm milk was placed before her, which 
she attempted to lap, but the throat refused its functions; from this period 
she.mever tried to eat or drink, seldom rose up or even moved, the tongue 
swelled very much, and long before her death the jaws were distended by it. 

A spaniel was observed to be seized by a strange dog, and was bit in the 
lip. The servant, who ran to part them, narrowly escaped, as the dog twice 
flew at him; afew minutes after the dog had quitted the yard, the people 
who had pursued him gave notice of the dog’s madness, who had made a ter- 
rible havoc in the course of ten miles, from whence he had set off. The spa- 
niel, who wasa great favorite, had medicine applied, and every precaution 
taken: upon the fourteenth day he appeared to loathe his food, and his eyes 
looked unusually heavy; the day following he endeavoured to lap milk, but 
could swallow none; and from that time the tongue began to swell, he 
moved himself very seldom, and on the third day he died. For many hours 
previous to his death the tongue was so enlarged, that the fangs, or canine 
teeth, could not meet each other by an inch. 
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dium sentiunt.”* And the uncertain author of the Cynosophium 
observes, ‘Ev ra xatw weger Tis yAwrons avrol,y Serucis Tics xareyeraue 
vyiverass 83 eldog Extimnua rxdwAynos Ouo10v vivpw Azuxdy mply % obv avknoy 
wal AzBy mavratoy Aaimiv Tod xuvis amoxddw ix THs yAwoons avrow nad 
Depamedoes;.* 
The Venatici Scriptores, or the Latin Poets on the chace, have 
also detailed the opinion. 
Plurima per Catulos rabies, invictaque tardis 
Precipitat letale malum: sic tutius ergo 
Anteire auxiliis, et primas vincere causas. 
Namque subit, nodis qua lingua tenacibus hzret, 
(Vermiculum dixere) mala atque incondita pestis. 
Ille, ubi salsa siti percepit viscera long 
/Estivos vibrans accensis febribus ignes, 
Moliturque fugas, et sedem spernit amatam. 
Scilicet hoc motu, stimulisque potentibus acti 
In furias vertere canes, ergo insita ferro 
Jam teneris elementa mali causasque recidunt.’ 
Nil tamen usque adeo prodest, ac prima sub ipsum 
Principium morbi rescindere semina ferro. 
Nam qua parte imo conjungi lingua palato 
Cernitur, et fauces nativo concolor auro 
Occupat, in rabiemque feros agit usque Molossos 


The hounds were some years afterwards parted with, and were sold in lots. 
A madness broke out in the kennel of the gentleman who purchased many 
of them, and although several of these hounds were bitten and weat 
mad, only one of them ever attempted to bite; and that was a hound from 
the Duke of Portland's, who, in the operation of worming, had the worm 
broke by his struggling, and was so troublesome,that one half of it was suf- 
fered to remain. The others all died mad, with symptoms similar to the 
terrier and spaniel, viz. a violent swelling of the tongue, and a stupor ren- 
dering them nearly motionless, both which symptoms seemed to increase 
with the disease. Daniel’s Rural Sports, vol. i. 161, 162. 8vo. 1807. 


? Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. 29.¢. $2. Paris Qto. 1685. 
2 Cynosophium. 

Many of the Greek medical writers, according to Gesner, have entettained 
a doubt whether the substance was a worm or not. They seem even to have 
denominated the complaint itself Lytta, and J. Pollux understands the term 
in this sense: Noovpante jaévro xuvar toler dove, woleypa, xuveyyn” AAD’ Fh adv woddy~ 

pe od névty dvaerager, i 8 nvVmyyn Sirares, 4 38 Miro ic Oaverer pips. 

Cap. 8. sec. 53. 
3 Grat, Falisci Cynegeticpn. 383. 
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Vulnificus vermis, suffunditque ora veneno. 
Quem si quis potuit ferro resecare, potentem 
Is tanti abstulerit causam, stimulumgue furoris." 

However erroneous the ancient idea of the operation may be i 
its full extent, as a preservative against mischief, I can bear my tes- 
timeny to its efficacy. I have seen many and repeated instances 
of its preventing any injury whatever in the strongest paroxysms 
of the complaint ; and I have confined dogs, who have died mad 
and been wormed, with others of little value, for the express pur- 
pose of the experiment, without the latter receiving any inconve- 
nience whatever. The effect indeed appears to arise from a mere 
mechanical cause, for the tongue being swoln hangs out of the 
mouth, and, having lost its natural check by the removal of the k- 
gament immediately under it, the dog cannot withdraw it into the 
mouth to bite.* 

Of the Podagra’ considered by the ancients so difficult of cure, I 
can say little. It is a complaint not very frequent, I believe, in the 


* Hier. Fracastorii Aleon. 169. 

* The operation is of little difficulty. Underneath the tongue there is a 
small ligament, by which the motion of the tongue is regulated, and the 
skin being divided by a lancet, a smal} membrane is visible. On being cut at 
the root, it is easily drawn out by an awl or crooked needle. Care, however, 
should be taken to draw it gently, that it may not break, and the whole 
must come out. Should it break, the lancet must be again used where it 
breaks, and the remaining part drawn out. 

The efficacy of the operation has been denied lately by an anti-vaccinist 
(Hist. of Canine Madness, Svo. 1309) of some celebrity. [ ought to make 
some apology for this indecorous reference (see Ring on Vaccination, p. 13) 
but I cannot give up facts of which I have been an eye-witness, and the re- 
sult of experiments that I have made, on the solitary instance of a single 
anonymous case, taken from a provincial paper; in which case there was no 
certainty the operation was ever performed, or performed as it ought to have 
been. Since the publication uf this Treatise on Canine Madness, I have had 
an opportunity of repeating the experiment. In the year 1812, a greyhound 
bitch, two years old, that had been wormed, died mad, She continued from 
the first appearance of the disorder till her death loose in a stable, with two 
other dogs of little value, and neither ofthem received any injury. The 
bitch died with the symptoms mentioned by Mr. Daniel in the “ Rural 
Sports,” with the tongue much swoln and with great stupor, and added 
another proof to those I had before seen of the advantage of the operation, 

> Of the Podagra, lian has not the same favorable opinion. Kiwy i x03- 
eyricas exaviws evap iwebivre dL adrévy, De Nat. Animal. Lib. sv. c. 40. 

And Aristotle agrees with biiti.—'oatya: 33 xa) sig aoddygnc meprw Cortes, 
- Hist. Animal. lib. viii. ¢. 22. 
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sporting calendar, though I have seen some instances of it. Indo- 
lence, want of exercise, and high living are supposed to be its 
parents in the human frame, and as the brute creation cannot 
give into such excesses, it is of course free from their consequences 
and the maladies occasioned by them. 

There are a few other complaints,’ to which the dog is subject, 
but they may be confined almost to worms and the mange. 

The worms to which they are subject may be ranged perhaps 
under three classes. 

The Ascarides of the human body. One with the appearance 
of a maggot and red head ; and the Tznia or tape worm. The 
Tenia or tape worm is of all others the most troublesome and dan- 
gerous. In some cases it has been found almost of an incredible 
jength to subsist in such an animal, andas it rolls itself up, it some- 
times creates impenetrable obstructions in the intestines, and produ- 
ces fits and mortification. In all these cases the vermifuge pre- 
scriptions,* calomel, Athiop’s mineral, aloes, and antimonial alte- 
ratives may be given, which may be had atany Druggist’s and also 
the Lichen Islandicus. Mr. Blaine’s worm powders may be also 
tried, for in cases where one remedy does not succeed, others have 


* To accidents the dog, like other animals, is equally exposed. Different 
remedies must of course be applied to each, and no general rule can be laid 
down for them. The Riga Balsam, when genuiue, is an admirable applica- 
tion for cuts and wounds, and indeed strains of every kind. The following 
infusion has been also warmly recommended : 

Barbadoes aloes—one ounce, 

Myrrh—three ounces, 

Brandy—a quart. 
Cork the bottle, and let it stand in a bark bed, or near the fire, for ten days 
or a fortnight. 

An excellent embrocation for strains also may be procured by infusing in 
half a pint of rectified spirits of wine, two ounces of camphor,and a bullock’s 
or cow’s gall. 

A bruise on the stifle is a more serious complaint, and is sometimes very 
difficult of cure. Tincture of cantharides, with a little of the oil of origanum, 
or = other of the warm oils, may be well rubbed on the part. 

Powder of tin or pewter—a drachm, 
JEthiop’s mineral—twelve grains. 
To be repeated every second day for a week, keeping the dog warm. 

Aloes and the juice of wormwood, with hartshorn and sulphur, of the-size 
of a hazel nut, may be given in fat or butter, and is generally successful. 
But the lichen islandicus has a greater effect, followed by a little aloes and 
sulphur 
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often been more fortunate, either from the state of the dog or con« 
stitution. The mange is a disorder to which dogs, and particularly 
young ones, are often liable, and it frequently arises from bad diet, 
wet straw, and poverty of bloed. ‘This is the common and seabby 
mange, and many recipes’ for it may be had at any farrier’s. The 
Mercurial ointment, with the addition of a little sulphur and gun- 
powder, usually succeeds, anda flannel collar withMercurial ointment 
has been applied by some of my friends, but I have generally used 
a strong decoction of the dried leaves of the common Fox Glove.? It 


Mr. Beckford recommends 
A Pint of train oil, 
Half a pint of oil of turpentinc, 
A quarter of a pound of powdered ginger, 
Half an ounce of gunpowder. 
To be mixed up cold and rubbed in frequently. When the disorder is inve- 
terate, the following ointment has,I believe, also great effect : 
Hellebore root powdered—six ounces, 
Sulphur vivum —half a pound, 
Black pepper powdered—two ounces, 
Oil of tartar—one ounce, 
Sal ammoniac finely powdered—half an ounce, 
Ifog’s lard—one pound, 
Olive oil—a pint. 

The diseased and scabby parts to be gently rubbed with a little of the 
ointment every night for four or five times, and the following puage given 
and repeated the fourth day after taking it: 

Jalap—twenty grains, 

Calomel—two grains, 

Ginger powdered—three grains, 

Conserve of hips or roses—half a drachm, 
with a sufficient quantity of syrup of buckthorn to form a ball. After the 
gintment has been used for the last time, the dog should be well washed 
with warm water and sweet soap (taking care of the eyes), and kept warm. 
The sal ammoniac and turpentine, though rather lowered by the bog’s lard 
and olive oil, will, I fear, be still painful. 

2 Three ounces of dricd foxglove leaves may be boiled in a quart of 
water to a pint. 

" ‘Fo make dogs fine in their coats, Mr. Daniel recommends 
' One pound of sulphur, 
A quart of train oil, 
One pint of oil of turpentine, 
Two pounds of soap, 
to be used once in two or three months. The dogs in two or three days af- 
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is Much more cleanly, and has answered what could be wished 
from it, though it may not be improper to give every third day 
three drachms of the antimonial preparation, after which, warmth 
is necessary. 

There is another kind of mange, called the Red Mange, which is 
a much more virulent species, and has often baffled the ablest practi- 
tioners. To what it may be owing may be uncertain, but it is un- 
doubtedly not occasioned by the circumstances, which have been 
mentioned as productive of the common mange. I have observed 
it most frequently when high feeding and want of exercise have 
given a degree of acrimony to the constitution, but I have seen it 
hereditary. It usually comes on with a burning heat and inflam 
mation on the top of the shoulders and back, and when it arrives at 
a certain degree of malignity, the hair comes off the affected parts 
as if they had been scalded. After being, to all appearance, cured, 
it will sometimes return in a few months, sometimes ina year with 
all its former virulence, and effectually resist every attempt to era- 
dicate it. The corrosive sublimate wash has been recommended, 
but the application is too painful to the feeling mind to be 
adopted, as well as all the preparations where the oils of turpentine 
and vitriol are introduced. On this account the Fox Glove Decoe- 
tion, or the simple Mercurial ointment is to be preferred with Mr. 
Blaine’s Mercurial Pill. They generally afford a temporary relief, 
and the disorder on its return may be treated in the same manner. 
Of many perfect and lasting cures I doubt, having seen only a single 
instance; but there is still some consolation from being able to 
afford even a temporary relief to a faithful and suffering animal, 
“«« who is sensible of every kindness from his master; is grateful 
for the smallest favor ; who guards him by night, and amuses him 
by day, and is perhaps the only companion that will not forsake 
him in adversity.”" 


terwards to be well washed with warm water and sweet soap, taking care of 
ihe eyes. 

Powdered chalk, with a little quick lime mixed with it, dusted over the 
dogs (taking very great care of the eyes on account of the lime), and brushed 
off afterwards, will clean their coats, and destroy fleas and tieks. 


' Beckford, on Hunting. 
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REV. SIR, 


Iw the pages which I now take the liberty of addressing to you, I 
am indebted for most of the principles, and many of the facts, on 
which I have proceeded, to your excellent treatise on population. 
I have, therefore, adopted the present form, as the most suitable 
way of acknowledging that obligation. Your work is so well 
known and so generally studied, that my readers will readily 
distinguish those parts of the arguments for which I alone am 
responsible : and the same circumstance will render unnecessary 
such frequent references and long quotations, as would to many 
persons appear tedious. This will be the more easily avoided in 
an essay addressed to yourself; in which of course it will be 
allowed to assume at once those principles which you have estab- 
lished by a detailed argument. 

It seems indeed to be generally admitted at present by the think- 
ing part of the community, that, desirable as population is in itself, 
the only rational way, not only to render it efficient and truly 
valuable, but ultimately to increase its absolute amount, is, not by 
direct and positive encouragement, but by increasi::g the means of 
subsistence. By what methods it is most practicable or most 
advisable to effect this, is the principal question that remains. 

Colonization is one which holds out appearances peculiarly 
specious. Besides the glory of extending the empire of our 
country, and of spreading civilization, and religiop, and increased 
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happiness, among barbarous nations; besides the benefit of opening 
a new vent for our commerce ; the system of colonization seems 
to hold out peculiar advantages, with a view to population and the 
means of subsisting it. To unload upon unoccupied space our 
surplus numbers, who begin to press too hard on the resources for 
their support, at once gives us new citizens, and relieves those we 
already possess. A place of refuge is opened for all who find 
themselves unable by their labour to procure a maintenance equal 
to their wants or their wishes; and those whom they leave behind 
are no longer cramped in exertion by their competition, nor limited 
in enjoyments by their consumption. Such, in theory, and such, 
under some circumstances, in practice, are the advantages of colo- 
nization. But the present age, superior as it is in enterprize and 
resources to all that have preceded it, offers at the same time such 
obstacles to colonization as will probably prevent its going on with 
much spirit. 

The remoteness of those countries which we now naturally look 
to as the seats of our colonies, and the consequent difficulty of 
supplying and supporting them; as well as the unwillingness of 
most men to undertake long voyages, and fix themselves at a vast 
distance from their native country, and from all the connections 
they may have left there; and, I may add, the difficulty of pro- 
tecting a colony, when weak, and of restraining it, when strong ; 
all these objections operate so powerfully, that on a practical view 
of the subject, few men are at present very sanguine in their 
expectations on this point. 

To cite the example of New South Wales,—to detail the 
individual hardships and public expenses incident to the first 
settling of colonies,—and to point out how inadequate a drain 
they prove, for the surplus population of the parent state, is 
rendered unnecessary by your just and valuable remarks on the 
subject. 

Yet no one I conceive would be more ready than yourself to 
admit the advantage of pursuing such a system, in any case where 
these objections could be, entirely, or in great measure removed. 
No candid reader of your treatise can doubt that you are a warm 
advocate for the increase of population, by every means which shall 
at the same time increase, or at least not diminish, the relative 
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resources of subsistence 3 and colonization, abstractedly considered, 
possesses this advantage in a superior degree. 

That I have any system to propose which would effectually 
accomplish this object, I by no means venture confidently to 
profess; but my sugyestions will not be without their value if they 
only succeed in leading your mind, or that of any others, better 
judges than myself, to reflect and enquire concerning a subject 
which has not hitherto been sufficiently attended to. 

But while I profess myself open to candid correction or fair 
refutation, | must at the same time deprecate that spirit of indis- 
ctiminate objection, that eagerness to find fault with every thing 
proposed, by which so many endeavour to establish their reputation 
for acuteness. ‘To assent readily is with them a mark of puerile 
credulity ; but to hold out against the strongest arguments, none : 
to overlook an imperfection (and imperfections every work of man 
must have) is an unpardonable weakness; but there is none, in 
overlooking even an overbalance of merits. ‘To conclude at once 
that if there was any thing good in what is proposed, we should 
have been the first to think of it, is gratifying to the vanity of 
human nature: and it is more agreeable to its laziness to condemn 
in the mass with careless haste, than to take the trouble of examin- 
ing and distinguishing. Some who are too lazy even to seek for 
an objection, are content to suppose one: and hence it is that we 
so continually hear the answer, “this certainly never could succeed, 
or'it would have been tried long ago:” an answer, that would, if 
admitted, create an eternal barrier to all improvement, but which 
the experience of even a few years back sufficiently refutes. 

Trusting however to you, Sir, at least for a candid hearing, I 
will only premise (in order to obviate the premature influence, in 
the outset, of some objections which will be afterwards considered) 
that I propose to begin with a bare and general statement of the 
plan proposed; then to point out some of the advantages, and 
meet some of the objections, which present themselves on that 
general view; and lastly, to offer a few suggestions as to the 
means and manner of carrying the plan into. execution, 

My proposal is to colonize Ireland; that is, such parts of it as 
are, at present, the farthest from being productive or populous, and 
the least likely (as things now stand) to become $0. 
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It is calculated that that island contains little if atall less(probably 
more) than 1,500,000 acres of peat-bog ; ‘ (though my reasonings 
would not be affected, should that estimate turn out to be conside- 
rably too high). Although some small part of this is useful in 
furnishing fuel, yet the far greater part (as you are doubtless well 
aware) is utterly unproductive ; and is indeed, in many instances, 
a very heavy evil to the country, by the shelter, and still more 
perhaps, the hope of shelter, which it affords, occasionally to rebels, 
generally to robbers, and constantly to vast numbers of illegal 
distillers. It is supposed that a very small proportion only of the 
spirits distilled in Ireland pays duty ; to the great loss of govern 
ment and the far greater detriment to the morals and welfare of the 
people. 

‘These bogs, though in their natural state perfectly sterile, are by 
no means in the predicament of some rocky or sandy soils which 
no culture can render permanently productive: on the contrary it 
appears from numerous experiments that peat-bogs, when drained, 
may be brought into a state of more than average fertility, by 
various processes, but especially by burning the peat itself, and 
manuring with its ashes and with lime. Most of the bogs 
being intersected by large ridges of limestone, this manure is easily 
procurable : in some situations, sea-sand and gravel (which have 
been found to answer extremely well) may be employed with 
advantage. And as the peat frequently extends to the depth af 
$0 to 50 feet,” it would furnish an almost inexhaustible supply of 
manure, by being dug up and burnt. Thus a reclaimed bog would 
furnish permanent dressing for itself, besides that produced by the 
stock kept upon it. Most of the bogs, being on a moderate eleva- 


* A very interesting account of the Irish bogs may be seen in the reports 
laid before Parliament some years ago. In that enquiry, however, no hogs 
were taken into the account, which were of less than 500 acres in extent ; 
of which last description there is an immense amount, probably not less 
altogether than that of the large ones. 

* This prodigious depth of peat would admit, as in the case of coal, of its 
being dug for fuel at the lower stratum (which js ever the best) while the 
surface was cultivated: but indeed the quantity is altogether so immerse, 
that it would not be exhausted for centuries, if the united empire was to 


burn nothing else: so that all apprehensions on that head are perfeetly 
idle. ' 
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tion, offer great facility for draining ; though they do not in general 
(like those of Scotland) lie so high as to be exposed to a cold 
atmosphere, and the remarkable salubrity of the air in their 
neighbourhood, occasioned by the extraordinary antiseptic quality 
of peat, offers a great encouragement to settlers. A contrary 
notion indeed is entertained by some persons from confounding 
peat-bog with marsh-land, which is of quite a different nature ; 
but enquiry will convince them that the above statement is 
correct. 

Yet with the exception of some places in England, and a very 
few in Ireland, the draining of peat-land has not been considered 
as a desirable speculation for individuals; and as things are at 
present, it does not seem probable that, even in many centuries, 
any considerable improvement of these vast wastes will be effected 
by private exertion. 

It does not however follow from this that it may not be worthy 
the attention of the public. Government has thought fit (whether 
wisely or no, it is not for me to decide) to colonize New Holland, 
where not a settler could be fixed, not an acre brought into cultiva- 
tion, but at an expense about treble that, which would be incurred 
in the plan I am proposing. 

Yet how much more desirable is an increase of population and 
of productive territory in our own islands at home, than at the 
Antipodes ! This is sufficient to shew at least that there are some 
reasonable grounds for the plan, and that it is not to be rejected as 
prima facie absurd. 

But it may be urged, on the principles of Doctor Smith, that to 
withdraw a portion of our capital from a more to a less productive 
employment, is to injure the public by diminishing the national 
wealth; and that if other speculations were not more productive 
than the improvement of the Irish bogs, capital would soon find its 
way thither in the ordinary course of things, without any dread of 
public interference. 

These two principles (on which jointly the objection rests) I will 
consider separately : I will first offer a few reasons which will lead 
us to doubt whether it be quite certain, in this case, that capital 
will necessarily flow of itself, to the most profitable employment ; 
and I will then endeavour to shew that, eveg if that point was 
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granted, still the plan in question would possess advantages of 
higher importance, even than the increase of national wealth. 

The first branch of the argument that I am to consider, is, that 
if the scheme proposed was a profitable employment of capital it 
would be taken up by individuals, without any need of public 
support. ‘Io this I answer, Ist. that it is notorious how great a 
want there is in Ireland of persons possessing sufficient capital, and 
sufficient spirit and industry, to undertake and carry on speculations 
of improvement on a large scale. Of English capitalists, on the 
other hand, very few possess any accurate knowledge of the state 
of things in Ireland ; and those few naturally prefer laying out their 
eapital either in the improvement of the very estates they reside upon, 
orat least in some concern near home, which they can manage orover- 
see in person, without quitting their friends and country, and which 
perhaps furnishes employment to the poor of their own neighbour- 
hood. Surely it is not difficult to conceive that a moderate profit 
thus obtained would generally be preferred by the individual, even 
to the chance of a greater, purchased at the expense of the 
difficulties and inconveniencies attending either a concern managed 
by agents at a distance, or a removal from his home and connec- 
tions, especially when the continually-disturbed state of Ireland 
is considered, and the actual danger to which a few unprotected 
settlers would be exposed from the jealousy of the natives, And 
let it be remembered, that all I have here said concerning English 
capitalists applies, in nearly its full force, to the greater part of the 
principal Irish proprietors. 

2dly, There is a great deal of weight in the circumstance I have 
already mentioned, viz. that bog-land when once brought into 
cultivation would probably supply itself with an almost inexhausti- 
ble store of manure, over and above what other land commonly 
produces; so that it would be never likely to lose its fertility, or 
require any heavy fresh expense. This gives to the improvement 
in question, a character of great permanence ; which to the public 
is a very important point, but does not equally influence individuals: 
for it is to be remarked that it is not only the greatness, but the 
speediness of profit that usually attracts capital. ‘Though men are 
not altogether careless about their posterity, yet they certainly 
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have a great preference for such speculations as are likely to bring 
in the greatest return during their own life time, and during the 
largest portion of that life time. 

Hence, though there are probably many cases in which planting 
would be in the long run the most profitable improvement of 
certain spots of land, yet we seldom find it carried on with so 
much spirit as those exertions which promise a speedier (though, 
int the end, perhaps, smaller) return: except indeed by those wha 
find amusement by adorning their grounds, or who are actuated by 
public-spirited motives. The generality of those, who act from 
mere ordinary self-interest, would prefer to such an improvement 
2s planting trees, ‘¢seris factura nepotibus umbram,” any specula- 
tion which would afford a considerable return at once, even though 
that return should cease altogether at the end of 20 or 30 years. 
To the public on the contrary, the permanence of an improvement 
is 4 point of the greatest importance, and would be regarded as of 
more weight than the speediness of the return. For this reason 
tlien among others it appears possible that the speculation I propose 
fiay actually answer, in a national point of view, though it is not 
pteferred by individuals. 

$d, Lastly it should be remembered that such a scheme as the 
draining and fertilizing of bog-land would probably answer much 
better on a large than on a contracted scale: the machinery and 
fabot would go much further in proportion ; while the superinten- 
dants would acquire experience, and the workmen, superior skill. 
Now it is for the public to consider what will answer best on a 
large scale; but the private speculator of course considers in what 
manner the limited sum which constitutes his capital may be laid 
out to the best advantage. 

These arguments do not indeed directly prove that the improve- 
trierit of the Irish bogs would actually prove a profitable specula- 
tion to the public; but they are sufficient, I trust, to do away in 
great measure the force of the opposite argument ; which rests on 
thé presumption that if the speculation had been profitable it 
Would have been undertaken by individuals. 

As for the real state of the casé, that will probably be found 
to ¥aty aecording to particular circumstances: the nature of the 
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bog itself, it being suitably situated for draining, and the vicinity 
of lime or other manure, would tend to produce a speedier or 
larger return in some cases than in others. 

But for the present I will, for the sake of argument, suppose it 
granted that the capital required for this purpose might have been 
employed in some other way, so as to produce a larger return. It 
remains then to shew that even under that supposition the scheme 
would be attended with such important national advantages as 
would much more than counterbalance the objection. 

Ist. It must be observed that the improvement [ propose, being 
agricultural, would haye a direct tendency to increase the means of 
subsistence ; whereas a great part at least of the capital which this 
scheme requires, would probably, in the event of its not being adopted, 
be directed to manufactures, instead of the improvement of land. In 
contending for the superior importance of this latter branch I hope 
I shall not be considered as an enemy to manufactures: but, that 
theyare already favored and encouraged, at least in their due pro- 
portion, and that the most dangerous consequences would result 
from too exclusive a partiality for them, in preference to agricul- 
ture, which is of such paramount necessity, has been proved, in 
your essay on population, by such forcible and luminous arguments 
as admit of no refutation ; and require no addition. I will content 
myself with a brief comparative view of the two modes of employ- 
ing capital, which | am now supposing to be brought into compe- 
tition. - In the one case the capitalist raises up (and partly perhaps 
withdraws from agriculture,) a population which we must admit 
to be comparatively vicious, sickly, and degraded; liable to be 
suddenly thrown out of employment by successful foreign compe- 
tition, or perhaps by some caprice of fashion at home; and sube 
sisting probably, in a great measure, on such an increased importa- 
tion of corn as might leave this country more and more at the 
mercy of foreign powers. In the other case we raise up a 
population comparatively healthy, innocent, and happy ; subsisting 
on the provisions produced by their own industry, and probably 
contributing a surplus portion of those provisions to the common 
stock of the rest. Now supposing the former of these speculations 
offered a somewhat larger return of interest, it can hardly be 
doubted, that it would be preferred by the individual capitalist ; it 
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is not, I think, much more to be doubted, that the enlightened poli- 
tician would prefer the other. 

Agricultural speculations then do not appear to be unworthy the 
attention of a good government, even when they do not offer, com- 
pared with trade and manufactures, such a superiority or equality 
of profit as to obtain the preference of individuals: a conclusion, 
which indeed is most satisfactorily made out in your argument on 
the subject. 

2dly. But the proposed scheme possesses a most important ad- 
vantage over other agricultural improvements; an advantage which 
indeed I am inclined to lay more stress upon, than all the rest put 
together. 

That Ireland, upon the whole, is very far from being in a secure 
or in any respect a happy state, is unfortunately too notorious to 
need proof; it is allowed on all hands that the lower orders are, 
in most parts, miserably ignorant, depressed, and degraded in 
character; and, too frequently, turbulent, ferocious, and disaf- 
fected. All admit that it is high time something should be done 
to improve the state of the country ; but they are by no means 
agreed, what that something is: and the plans which have been 
hitherto adopted have proved no more than imperfect palliatives. 
The state of Ireland is still such as to occasion regret and alarm ; 
regret, that the natural capabilities of the country and the people 
should not be made the most of ; and alarm, at having a weak 
amd vulnerable point in the body politic, which like an ill-healed 
wound, is ever ready to break out afresh, on the occasion of any 
disease, exertion, or privation. 

To imagine that any one simple expedient would at once remedy 
all these evils, would be the height of presumption: several, 
besides that which I am now proposing, have at various times pre- 
sented themselves to my own mind ;' and it is to be hoped that 


* The excessive number of absentees is complained of, and not without 
reason, as one of the chief impediments to improvement in Ireland; but no 
effectual expedient has yet, as far as I know, been suggested, tor inducing 
the great Irish proprietors to reside on their estates. It appears to me that 
there is one, and only one way, by which this object might be attained ; 
wiz. by holding every third or fourth session of Parliament in Dublin, and 
favoring Ireland with the royal presence for @ proportionate time: this 
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others, more effectual, will occur to those whose superior ability in 
inventing may be seconded by the power of executing. But it does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose, that the introduction and conti- 
nued influx of a considerable body of loyal, protestant, well-taught, 
ard industrious settlers from England and Scotland, would have a 
most powerful tendency to diminish the evils in question, and to pro- 
duce a gradual but continual amelioration of the general state of the 
country. It is probable indecd that at first they would be regarded 
with that ferocious jealousy which is so commonly shewn towards 
new-comers by the most uncivilized of the Irish peasantry, and 
which acts so powerfully in deterring single settlers : but if a con- 
siderable namber, sufficient to afford mutual protection, were 
settled together, they would not have much to fear from this jea- 
lousy ; which indeed might be expected very soon to wear away; 
as the natives perceived that the new-comers, settling on Land entirely 
unoccupied, could not in any way interfere with them. On the 

ther hand, what might not be expected from such a population 
rising up in the very heart of the most turbulent and wildest parts 
of Ireland? The illegal distiller, the robber, and the rebel, would 
find less and less hope of shelter in the bogs, now drained and 
enclosed; and the colony itself, while it furnished a strong force 
to deter or to oppose the rebellious, would at the same time hold 
out a most profitable example of provident and thriving industry, 
of agricultural skill, and of moral and intellectual superiority. And 
the intercourse and intermixture which would of course gradually 
take place could not fail to give additional efficacy to the influence 
of this example, provided government were but sufficiently watch- 
ful in repressing every tendency to party-spirit and illiberal preju- 
dice. Nor would this probably be so hard a task as some may 
imagine: it is not always the most dissimilar that are the hardest 
to reconcile; it is among those who are all equally barbarous, unen- 
lightened, and ferocious, that it is the most difficult to preserve 
concord; as is sufficiently manifest from the irreconcileable 
though unmeaning feud which is well known to prevail between 
the two parties of the lower orders of the Irish. 


measure is so simple, just, and obvious, and at the same time so likely to 
prove effectual, andso much called for, that cannot but wonder it lias never 
been adopted. 
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At any rate however, even supposing that no beneficial effece 
was produced on the pre-existing population (which however is 
extremely improbable) yet the mere numerical addition of a loyal 
and efhcient body of subjects, in the very spot where they are 
most wanted, could not fail to prove an immense augmentation of 
the strength, resources, and internal tranquillity of the country. If 
(as might fairly be expected, in a course of years) a considerable 
portion only, far short of the whole, of the Irish peat bogs were 
cultivated and settled, it is probable that they would maintain 
a population of more than halfa million. I need not enlarge on the 
advantages of such an addition, especially when it is considered 
that k would be obtained not by any plan which would diminish 
the supplies of the rest, or make us more dependent on imported 
corn, but by one which would increase the supply in the home 
market. Nor should that circumstance be forgotten which has 
been already stated ; that the bogs in their present state (far the 
greatest part of them) are a heavy positive evil. You have remarked 
very justly that waste land, as such, is not to be considered as the 
¢ause of the poverty or other evils of a country, but is to be con- 
sidered as doing neither good nor harm, any more than if it had 
never existed : but it is evident that this reasoning does not apply 
to the present case; and that it would be much better for Ireland 
if most of the extensive peat-bogs (supposing them never to be im- 
proved) were sunk in the ocean. This positive evil the measure 
proposed would greatly tend to remedy : and I might add, that by 
so doing it could hardly fail both to diminish the expences which 
are now usually incurred in maintaining a military force in Ireland, 
and also to increase very considerably the revenue arising from the 
distilleries. ‘These are arguments deserving the consideration of 
those who are accustomed in their view of every measure to look 
to the mere question of profit and loss: but I am inclined to 
regard the other advantages of the proposed scheme, as of mach 
higher importance than the increase of wealth. ‘Though I am far 
from considering (according to some aughors) population, abstract- 
edly and universally, as the political chief good ; yet the promotion 
of a virtuous, happy, and self-subsisting population, is surely not 
more unworthy of being pursued as an ultimate object, than an 
augmentation of disposable revenue. It is only with a view to the 
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final increase of human happiness, that wealth itself can be re- 
garded as truly desirable. 

I wish it to be understood, therefore, that such an increase of 
population as I have been describing, together with the ameliora- 
tion of that already existing, are what I am inclined to regard as 
by far the most important advantages of the plan. I shall conclude 
by throwing out a few hints as to the manner of carrying it into 
execution. 

It would be better, perhaps, that it should be at first set on foot 
by individuals than by Government. You will observe that 
hitherto when | have spoken of individuals in contradistinetion to 
the public, my meaning was, persons acting from motives of private 
self-interest ; and in like manner, by the public I mean, not merely 
the Government, but any person or persons acting with a direct 
view to the public advantage. 

Now it is generally found that the members of a voluntary 
association act with more zeal and spirit, and are therefore better 
fitted to overcome the difficulties of first setting out, than the hired 
agents of Governmeut: and moreover Government in general 
shews a prudent reluctance to engage in any scheme whose useful- 
ness and practicability has not been established by experiment; it 
heaves individuals to make the trial; but is ready, on the event of 
success, to follow up their plans. From Government then we 
should, for some time, look for nothiug more than protection agd 
support; but afterwards, when the first essays had proved 
successful, we might fairly expect active patronage and assiste 
ance. 

Suppose then a certain sum raised by subscription to form a 
fund which would be placed in the hands of a committee; when 
this fund amounted to what might be considered an adequate sum 
to begin with, a portion of it should be laid out in the purchase of 
some bog-land, and the remainder, in the draining, &c. of ‘the 
whole or a part of the purchase: this should then be either let on 
long leases or sold, at a low rate, to such English or Scotch settlers 
as should be willing to accept so advantageous an offer, and should 

be judged suitable in point of industry, skill, and moral habits, for 
the end proposed. A due number of farm houses and cpttages 
should be either built by the committee, or stipulated for, to be 
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built by the settlers; who should be bound to engage and bring 
with them a certain number of labourers from their own country, 
As they would be enabled from the low rate at which they 
obtained the land, to offer high wages, they would probably find 
no great difhculty in fulfilling this condition; especially as the 
labourers would at a low rent obtain cottages, with perhaps a small 
portion of ground attached ; such as should be (according to your 
judicious remarks on the subject) insufficient for a full subsistence, 
but enough to supply the comforts of a garden. 

The size of the farms might vary according to circumstances 5 
and if honest and industrious settlers were in any case unable to 
pay down their purchase money at once, a part of it might be left 
on mortgage of the land, to be paid by instalments after they had 
begun to reap the profits. 

The purchase money thus returned, I will suppose to be consi- 
derably less than the sum laid out, as I have reckoned the land to 
be disposed of at a low rate : when therefore this was increased by 
accumulation of interest, or additional subscriptions, to the amount 
of the original sum, the same process should be repeated ; and so 
on, indefiniely. 

It would probably be thought expedient to reclaim a pretty large 
portion at once; in order that a considerable body of settlers might 
be sent over together, who would thus afford each other support, 
society, and mutual encouragement. But it would perhaps be 
advisable to purchase a larger tract of waste than would be 
reclaimed at once; and so to portion out the part that was 
improved, that each farm should have a certain quantity of 
undrained bog attached to it. This would afford a stimulus to the 
industry of the settlers; who would be strongly incited to employ 
those portions of leisure time when there was little or nothing to 
be done on their farms, in gradually bringing this waste-land into 
cultivation; and thus forming an increasing provision for their 
increasing population. By this means a large additional quantity 
of waste land would in time be fertilized at an expense which 
might be considered as absolutely nothing; since the greater part 
of the time and labour employed on this, would otherwise have 
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been nearly wasted.! This circumstance alone might make the 
speculation turn out profitably in the end, considered in a national 
point of view; though it is evident that it would very little affect 
the private speculator. ‘This consideration therefore should be 
added to the arguments which have been already adduced on that 
head. 

Should Government hereafter think fit to devote an annual 
sum to the promotion of so beneficial an object, the progress of 
colonization would go on with continually increasing rapidity ; 
since the purchase-money or quit rents (however low) would be 
forming a continually greater addition to the yearly sum. Thus 
while the dreary wastes, instead of affording shelter to a lawless 
banditti, were overspread more and more with a thriving and 
useful race of cultivators, a continually increasing drain would be 
opened for our surplus population at home. 

To infer from what has taken place in many other colonies, that 
there would in this case be much difficulty in procuring and in 
subsisting settlers, would surely indicate more despondency than 
sound judgment. You have remarked with great reason, that men 
will in general submit to considerable hardships at home rather 
than embark for a distant colony of which they can know nothing 
but from representations of the very persons who invite them to 
go; where they are likely never to hear more of the friends they 
have left behind ; and whence they will hardly find an opportunity, 
should their expectations be disappointed, of returning to their 
country: but you are the last person, I am sure, to think of 
concluding from this, that the same feeling and in the same degree 
will exist with respect to Ireland; a country of which they may 
gain information from so many quarters, in which they may hear 
regularly from their friends, and from which they may, if dissatis- 
fied, so speedily and so safely return: especially when it is 


* Tunderstand that this is the way in which improvement bas been 
effected in the greater part of that small proportion of hog-land which has 
hitherto beeu brought into cultivation in Ireland : viz. from the neighbour- 
ing cottagers gradually encroaching, as it were, on the peat-muss, by 
employing on it whatever labour and dressing they could from time to time 
Spare. 
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considered that the inconveniences and wants and helplessuess of 
a colony, dependent on farfetched and precarious supplies, cannét 
be felt in a country where every necessary and convenience of life 
may be pretty easily purchased. There seems therefore no reason 
to doubt that not only the pressure of want (to which many 
industrious individuals in various places must always be accidentally 
exposed) but also the natural desire of all men to better their 
condition would induce a sufficient number to accept the offer: 
he who had acquired agricultural skill and saved money, as a 
farmer’s upper servant, would be delighted to occupy on easy terms 
a farm of his own; and a common labourer with a large family 
would be tempted by an increase of wages. If these motives 
influenced ‘but a very small proportion of the population of Great 
Britain, it would be amply sufficient for the purpose in question. 
The aboriginal Irish, for reasons obviously resulting from what has 
been said above, would not be admitted as members of the 
ptoposed colony ;' but they might advantageously and with great 
benefit to themselves, be employed as labourers in draining and 
otherwise preparing the bog-land. Government would have 
various peculiar methods of procuring both workmen and settlers. 
ist. There seems no reason why convicts should not be employed 
in cutting drains, &c. (a laborious yet healthy occupation) much 
more advantageously than at Botany Bay; and any additional 
trouble or expense that might be incurred in guarding them (which 
even there is not small) would be much more than counter-balanced 
by the shortness of the voyage. 


* It is possible that many of the Irish (of tho-e especially who are on the 
watch for any occasion of complaint) might be offended at this preference as 
an insult to theirnation: but the answer is obvious, that they are fully at 
liberty to pursue the same scheme themselves: by draining other bogs and 
settling their countrymen upon them. For if the scheme proposed was to 
be immediatcly followed up with the utmost vigour, there would still 
remain, a century hence, abundance of unreclaimed waste for them to 
improve. Indeed nothing would be more desirable than this kind of 
emulation. But any considerable mixture among the settlers would I think 
tend to the failure of the plan. 

But if the Irish proprietors refuse to cultivate and people these wastes, 
they cannot surely complain that others should attempt it. Such complaints 
would savour of the spirit of the dog in the manger. 
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fn the appendix to your essay you have adverted to a plan of 
@ewarding with a cottage and a small piece of land such soldiers as 
may have served, with meritorious behaviour, for a certain period : 
if such allotments were made (of the reclaimed peat-bogs of Ireland) 
to deserving soldiers, either regular or militia, and especially such as 
had served in that very country ; besides the other advantages which 
your plan holds out, there would be the additional one, of continu- 
ally supplying, to a country so liable to disturbances, a population 
not of actually embodied soldiers, {and therefore perhaps less 
likely to excite feelings of irritation) yet of men acquainted with 
the use of arms, and accustomed to discipline; and thus capable 
both of defending themselves and their fellow settlers against 
marauders, and also of acting promptly and boldly when called for, 
on the occasion of any serious insurrection. 

I am aware that something of the kind was formerly attempted, 
on a small scale, in Scotland; and, in the majority of instances, 
proved unsuccessful; most of the settlers, after a time, forsaking 
their cottages in disgust. But it appears to me that this may be wholly 
accounted for from several circumstances which in the present 
case might be altogether avoided. 1. In the first place these farms 
appear to have been for the most part neither fertile nor well- 
improved; and consequently must (especially in such a climate as 
Scotland) have required severe labor and promised no very abun- 
dant return: 2dly, A circumstance of much more consequence is, 
that they were bestowed on veterans, who had been so long in the 
service as to have acquired completely military habits, and to have 
jost, from long disuse, all skill and industry in agricultural labors : 
$rd. Lastly, these settlers seem to have been scattered about at 
considerable intervals; which alone would generate disgust, from 
a want of the society they had been used to. Wheréas in the 
plan now proposed, young men, who had not long served, would 
be settled on well-improved land in a favourable climate, and ia 
considerable bodies together, so that they would have their former 
messmates for neighbours. 

Such, in most respects, were the Roman colonies during the 
most flourishing periods of the state: an institution which probably 
contributed more than all other causes together, to enable Rome to 
retain so firmly such extensive provinces, (notwithstanding the 
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oppression with which they were governed) and to diffuse so widely 
and so permanently her language, institutions and manners. 

$d. The last hint I have to throw out on this head, relates to 
the relief and employment of paupers. Even the most zealous 
advocates for the natural right of the poor to relief, will allow that 
they ought, to contribute to it as far as possible by their own 
labor ; and even that, should this labor turn out, on any occasion, 
to be but little profitable, it is still desirable to keep the parish 
poor employed rather than idle; the only question is, how to 
employ them in the best manner. ‘The objections to their being 
engaged on a large scale in manufactures, have been so clearly 
stated by yourself and others that it cannot be necessary for me to 
enlarge upon them. 

It is indeed evident that manufactures so supported must 
interfere with the profits of the independent, and probably more 
skilful and industrious workman; and consequently, though they 
may in each case somewhat lighten the burden of those who are 
actually supporting these poor, yet that same burden must fall the 
more heavily elsewhere, Besides which it should be considered 
that the more they are confined to sedentary manufactures, the 
more they will be exposed to the evils of filth, sickness, &c. Hf 
on the other hand those who are maintained by a parish are 
employed in agricultural labors, in their own neighbourhood, 
there is the same danger to be apprehended, as in the former case, 
of their interfering with the profits of the independent laborer ; 
which evil, as it would in this case be more local, would for that 
reason be more severely felt. But if those whose labor is insufficient 
for their support, were employed by the public in cultivating the 
Irish peat-bogs, they would interfere with nobody : for not only 
would no agricultural laborer elsewhere be at once thrown out of 
employment, but even in the event of their producing such an 
increased supply of corn as for a time to lower its price, we may 
be sure that the consumption would very soon overtake that supply. 
And the great advantage of such a plan would be that their earnings 
would at once enable them, not (as in the case of manufactures) to 
withdraw from others a portion of the common stock, but to supply 
themselves independently ; and even increase the common stock of 
provisions. 
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It would certainly be unjust for any government to compel to 
emigration any of its subjects who were able and desirous to sub- 
sist themselves at home: but when a man throws himself upon the 
public for support, he cannot fairly complain (even on the suppo- 
sition of his having a natural right to such support) that it should 
be afforded him in the manner and under the conditions which the 
public may find convenient; at least, if he is not made to suffer 
any severe hardship or privation. It is a just though homely ‘pro- 
verb, that “ beggar; must not be choosers;” but in truth, if we 
compare the condition of the poor in most workhouses, or of those 
who receive parish relief at home, with that in which they might 
be placed, according to the proposed scheme, (without any in- 
creased expence to the public,) we cannot fail to conclude that the 
latter would be the object of choice, to every one who was really 
acquainted with both situations. 

And it should be remembered that, according to the poor laws 
at present, a man is often obliged in order to obtain relief, to quit 
the spot and the friends to which he has been accustomed most part 
of his life, and remove to a distant parish. 

If such paupers as were able to work, were to be employed by 
government in the manner proposed, a salutary distinction might 
very easily be preserved between them and the convicts who might 
be sentenced to the same labor. The two classes would of course 
be kept always separate, and would be distinguished by their 
dress; to the convicts would be allotted the more severe and un- 
pleasant labor; the others might be allowed more liberty, better 
fare, and a greater share of comforts and conveniences ; and might 
after a time, ou good behaviour, be settled in the possession of a 
cottage and a portion of land. 

It could not, I think, be fairly objected that this measure would 
be any improper interference with the concerns of any particular 
parishes ; since the whole mass of paupers must ultimately be main- 
tained, some how or other, by the whole mass of the comimunity 5 
and the laws which enforce their maintenance, though not adminis- 
tered by officers appointed by government, are by no means of the 
nature of bye-laws, but public and general enactments. The 
public therefore may, without any undue encroachment, take what 
measures it thinks fit, for their better execution. 
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I wish it, however, to be distinctly understood, that what I am 
now proposing forms no necessary part of the main scheme. 

Other plans would probably be devised, if the general measure 
of colonization were once resolved upon, for finding means to carry 
it into execution, and for deriving from it various subordinate 
advantages. The few loose hints I have thrown out, are, I trust, suf- 
ficient to show, that such means and such advantages may be found; 
and thus to give some additional weight to what has been urged in 
favor of the general principle of the proposed scheme. ‘That 
scheme appears to me to hold out advantages so perfectly attain- 
able, so immensely valuable, and indeed of such pressing necessity in 
the present state of things, that if I have been at all successful in 
giving adequate expression to my ideas, I can hardly think that the 
subject will be dismissed with neglect, by those who give it a can- 
did consideration. 

I have purposely indeed forborne to enlarge upon many import- 
ant points intimately connected with the subject ; because they are 
either already known, or easily may be known, from many recent 
publications. For this reason I have entered into no general dis- 
cussion of the principle of population, which has been so ably 
treated by yourself; nor of the comparative advantages of manu- 
factures and agriculture, and the importance of directing a large 
portion of our capital to the latter: neither have I attempted any 
detailed account of the distresses and dangers to which Ireland-is 
exposed ; nor of the extent and nature of the peat-bogs, and the 
process of bringing them into a state of permanent fertility, without 
withdrawing from other lands any portion of their stock of ma- 
nure. All these subjects, and many others, intimately connected 
with the present, have been ably and amply handled in various 
publications, which will be found fully to establish the facts I have 
assumed, and to warrant the conclusions I have drawn. 

Let then the unprejudiced enquirer consider with the earnestness 
the subject demands, whether we have it not in our power by 
adopting this measure, to accomplish simultaneously several of the 
most important objects that can be proposed for the public benefit, 
namely, to fertilize, without injury to other lands, an immense 
portion of waste, which is now not only absolutely useless, (and 
likely, without public interference, ever to remain so), but also ex- 
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tremely detrimental to the country ; to lessen our dependence on 
foreign countries, by increasing the home supply of food ; to open 
a moderate but constant drain of our surplus population in Great 
Britain, and at the same time to raise up a most valuable additional 
population in Ireland, not only without any detriment to the rest of 
that country, but with the greatest benefit to it in point of safety, 
tranquillity, and improvement; in short, to obtain an important 
accession to the general mass of public strength and happiness from 
that very quarter which has hitherto been the most fruitful source 
of misery and crime, the principal cause of public uneasiness and 
alarm. If it appeared to the public-spirited and candid inquirer 
that these advantages are within our reach, he could not surely he- 
sitate to exert himself in promoting the adoption, either of the 
means I have suggested, or else of such others as he might think 
more conducive to so valuable an end. The object I have in view 
cannot, I think, but be allowed to be so important and beneficial that 
it would be inexcusable to regard it with indifference: but I 
should most sincerely rejoice if abler politicians were to suggest 
improvements as to the method to be adopted for attaining it. 
I am, Sir, 
with great respect, &c. &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tuer is nothing, perhaps, more remarkable throughout 
the history of Philosophy, than the recession from sim- 
plicity and. urtivérsakty, to particularity and complexity : 
Hence modern philosophers are engaged in the boundless 
research of particulars, concerning which they present us 
views of surprising subtilty and precision, but altogether 
destitute of that breadth of principle which distinguished the 
philosophy af the ancients, the orjginal source of their own. 

We find accordingly that the diffuse philosophy and sci- 
ence of modern Europe sprung immediately from the Ro- 
mans,—the Roman from the sects of Zeno and Epicurus ; 
the sectaries of Greece were the fruitful offspring of the 
schools of Thales and Pythagoras, and these sages, natives 
of the coast of Asia Minor, transplanted philosophy into 
Greece from Egypt, Chaldea, and the East. 

Such are the historical relations of philosophy in the 
abstract, and if, in descending from this height, we regard 
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its philosophical relations, we find a gradual decline from 
the pure infellectual philosophy of the East, upon which 
religion and mcrals depend, through the sensual doctrine 
of Epicurus in which the Grecian schools terminated, to the 
material, physical,’ or natural philosophy, which distin- 
guishes our own times, and while it augments the number 
of material goods, diminishes their security by being far- 
thest of all removed from ¢he moral. 

Thus all the long train of philosophers, from its first 
dawn, has built upon its primitive universal foundation ; 
more and more particularising in successicn, whereby the 
branches of philosophy have been extended, while the root 
has been neglected: but, ‘if you will have sciences grow,” 
says the great Verulam, ‘‘ you need not be so solicitous for 
the bodies ; apply all your care that the roots may be taken 
up sound and entire.” ' 

It is accordingly the design of the present Essay to inves- 
tigate the root and ground of PHILOSOPHY, in quest of the 
principles, relations, and purposes of nature, art, and 
SCIENCE. 

' Adv. Learn. p. 177. 








principles 


OF 


THE SYSTEM. 





1, Tue philosopher, involved as a part in that universe 
which it is his désire to interpret, like Archimedes, wants a 
place on which'to rest his powers to raise the world. His 
first position must be a part of what he has to prove ; it is 
in vain, therefore, that he endeavours to elevate his system 
upon that which is absolutely independent ; for though he 
may perpetually exhibit the ground on which he stands by 
changing his place within the sphere of all possible know- 
ledge, he cannot do so by transcendence or anteriority. 

2. He presumes, therefore, to centre his system upon 
something conditional or granted, to be proved and sus- 
tained, like the world, by the universal coincidence of the 
system itself: still arguing in a circle that would be vitious 
fora being out of it, but is not so for him who is confined 
within its limits, and a part thereof, 

3. In other words; since that which is universal must 
comprehend its own foundation, the ground-work of an 
universal system can have no positive proof or support but 
that of universal coincidence ; yet if the foundation assumed 
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contain no repugnance, the denying it will involve’an ab- 
surdity : hence the first positions of the philosopher are 
not proved but granted :—he cannot assert his ground on 
the one hand, and on the other it cannot be denied him. 

4, A system is a whole consisting of parts or principles 
essentially related or coordinate to some design or purpose ; 
and such it is presumed is the universe of the philosopher. 
If then principles and purposes be the extremes of his sys- 
tem, and he possess no power of transcending it, it appears 
to be through the medium of its’relations alone that he can 
survey the universe with knowledge. An enquiry after the 
relations of the universal system is therefore the proper 
business of the philosopher, and the direct road to know- 
ledge or science. 

5. The relations of the system are either those of its pars 
ticular parts, of collections of particulars, which ‘afford 
general relations, or they are universal relations; which, 
comprehending all, must be the co-essentials of its synthesis, 
and final educts of its analysis. 

6. Synthetically then, the philosopher man as subjeet, the 
universe as object, and philosophy the knowledge or view, 
which he takes of the latter, are the co-essential pillars 
of the philosophic structure; the fewest relative parts of 
which it can be composed ; and as relations universally are 
the mean through which the philosopher perspects princi- 
ples and purposes, so now of these related parts philosophy 
appears to be that medium alone through which he can 
view his own subject, or the universe his object. 

7. Now philosophy in a subjective sense, or the view 
which the philosopher takes of the universe, pre-supposes 
that it exists, that it is knowable and communicable ; since, 
presuming the universe a non-entity, unconceivable or in- 
communicable, annihilates philosophy altogether, and ter- 
minates all investigation ; and that it is knowable and com- 
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municable pre-supposes also a system of relations, or me- 
dium, by which such knowledge and communication can 
alone be possible. ‘The universe therefore exists according 
to a system of relations by which it is knowable and com- 
municable to the philosopher, and this system of relations 
is that which in an objective sense we call philosophy : 
accordingly philosophy refers both to the subject and to 
the object, and partakes of both. 

8. If then there be philosophy or communicable know- 
ledge, there must be a mode of receiving or knowing, and 
a mode of conveying or communicating such knowledge ; 
and if the universe be a knowable and communicable sys- 
tem, the interpretation thereof will comprehend three plans, 
modes, or lesser systems ; first, that which belongs properly 
immediately to the universal system itself, or its mode of 
being ; secondly, that which belongs to the receiving or 
conceiving of it, or a mode of receiving ; and thirdly, that 
which belongs to the conveying or communicating thereof, 
or a mode of conveying : and the two latter modes or plans 
must be conformable and correlative with the former, be- 
cause they differ therefrom only as the receiving and con- 
veying differ from the being received and conveyed ; the 
one cannot be without the other; hence these plans com- 
prehend each other under different views, and are co-essen- 
tially one, or tri-une, 

9. The first of these plans or views corresponds to that 
which, in an objective sense, has been caNed philosophy, 
and refers to the cbject of all knowledge, or the universe. 
The second, or the science of receiving or acquiring know- 
ledge, corresponds to philosophy in a subjective sense, and 
refers to the subject of knowledge or the human mind ; 
whence logic. And the last, or science of conveying know- 
ledge, which comprehends the sensible signs and represent- 
ation of knowledge, including words and language, &c. 
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and may, in an enlarged sense, be termed philology. Each 
of these the philosopher necessarily pre-supposes granted ere 
he can proceed a single step in exhibiting or interpreting 
his system, since either being annulled the others vanish : 
they are therefore co-essential to all discussion. 

10. If hence perfect logic and perfect language be essen- 
tial to the philosopher’s acquiring and conveying a perfect 
system of knowledge; and if the former must depend 
also upon the proofs and perfection of the latter, it is clear 
he must alternately improve his logic and language by his 
system, and his system by his logic and language, while 
they are altogether reciprocally dependent or co-essential. 
The minutest portion of knowledge involves, therefore, 
words, thoughts, and things, in tri-une relation, and man 
can but approach perfection in his knowledge as in his 
works, and this by an alternity which is infinite. 

11. Again, analytically: if the primary relations of the 
universal system be the ultimate result, or educts of its ana- 
lysis; and if the philosopher man as subject, knowledge 
as view, and universal existence as object, be the neces- 
sary universal substructure and constituents of the universal 
system, they are the-proper matter of such universal analysis. 

12. Now the philosopher must either relinquish all claim 
to knowledge and existence, or admit something which 
knows, and something which acts, (for nothing exists but 
in action); and if something which knows and acts, he 
must also admit something which is known and something 
which is acted on. Farther also the knowledge and exist- 
ence are neither that which knows and that which acts, nor 
that which is known and that which is acted upon, but 
the effects of their concurrence. All existence is therefore 
the effect of action, and passion, and consequently of an 
agerit and patient ; and all knowledge is the effect of the con- 
currence of that which knows and that which is known. 
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15. It is hence clear that there are two universal kinds 
of effects, those of knowledge and those of existence, the 
first of which may be called intelligent or internal, and the 
fatter exigent or external ; and as the effects denominated 
external are those of an agent and patient, and in like 
manner the effects deneminated internal arise with the 
agency and re-agency of that which knows and that which 
is known; and ifthe philosopher must know or admit ex- 
istence and the external, it follows that it can be only by an 
agency and re-agency, or concurrence between that which 
knows and that which exists or acts ; and this concurrence 
must necessarily produce a third kind or universal distinc- 
tion of effects differing from those either of the external 
or internal, and which as produce of these two may be 
called medial, or sentient, being the effects of sensation 
in man. 

14. It follows that the actions, passions, and effects de- 
nominated internal, external and medial, constitute all 
knowledge, existence, and sensation, accord with the rela- 
tions of the synthetical view upon which this analysis is 
founded, and compose together the totality of the uni- 
versal system: and on the other hand it is evident that 
action, passion, and effect, are co-essential to the external, 
internal and medial, and these latter to each other in strict 
tri-unity. 

15. Such are the principles and relations resulting from 
an universal or descending analysis which goes from the 
whole to its parts or constituents ; but it has appeared that 
there are also general and particular relations of the system 
compreiiended in the universal ; and as the general are but 
collections of particulars, it is only expedient for com- 
pleteness, by particular analysis, to ascertain the particu- 
larity, generality, and in a word, the universality of these 
principles, 
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16. The particulars of the universe are either those of 
knowledge, existence or sensation ;—take then for the pur- 
pose of this latter analysis any particular sensible thing (be- 
cause such is the effect of the concurrence of that which 
knows and that which exists, and therefore involves with 
them the principles of all things) and abstract in thought, 
or separate therefrom every of its sensible qualities or cha 
racters, its colour, sound, shape, taste, &c. there still re- 
mains a something called substance in which no sensible 
quality appears, and is acknowledged by consciousness as a 
mere passivity. 

7. Examine now the sensible qualities, thus abstracted 
or separated, one by one, and further abstract or separate 
them from the sensations had of them, they are no longer 
the sensible qualities of a substance, but they remam upon, 
and are acknowledged by, consciousness as mere action. 

18. From the latter abstraction or separation a something 
yet remains, which isnot this action, but a mere passivity or 
sentient in concurrence with which this action resided or 
arose, and as such acknowledged by consciousness. But 
this passivity differs from that before mentioned, since 
consciousness places the first external to the mind and the 
latter internal; the latter is therefore an internal passivity 
or sentient, and the former an external passivity or sub- 
stance. 

19. And both these conceptions of external and internai 
passivity are something distinct from consciousness, and 
all that remains to the mind ; if therefore by a last effort of 
abstraction, we again separate or distinguish these concep- 
tions from consciousness, consciousness regards itself as 
mere action; but this action differs from that before named, 
for consciousness places the former external to the mind, 
and this latter internal ; the latter is therefore an internal 
activity, and the former ati external activity. 
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20. It appears then that from the external action and 
passion the mind cognizes effects which are denominated 
external subsistences or material things. From the external 
action with the internal passivity the mind cognizes a second 
class of effects, which it places neither internal nor external 
but between the two, and which may therefore be denomi- 
nated medial or effects of sensation. ‘Thirdly, from the in- 
ternal action and passion the mind cognizes a third class of 
effects which should be denominated internal or intellectual 
subsistences or conceptions ; and finally action, passion, and 
effect refer as principles to existence, and the internal, ex- 
ternal and medial to knowledge as relations. 

21, Thus it appears also that the same universal princi- 
ples result from this particular analysis which before sprung 
from the universal; that the agencies, passivities (or re-a- 
gencies) and efficiencies (or effects) of the internal, external 
and medial constitute all knowledge, existence and sensa- 
tion, and consequently are universal; while it is, as before, 
evident that action, passion and effect are co-essential to the 
external, internal and medial, and these latter to each other 
in strict tri-unity. 

22. This process has therefore afforded the first princi- 
ples or relations, and entire outline of the philosophic plan 
of the universal system, of which the logical and philologi- 
cal plans are the mere counterparts or impressions, in deve- 
loping which the philusopher discovers no new objects, or 
relations, but merely placing himself upon new ground, 
takes a different view of the system. Accordingly, in the 
first of these views we regard the universe objectively ; in 
the second subjectively, and in the latter representatively. 
They.are modes of comprehension or knowledge only, and 
disclose not the essence of the universe, which being the 
primary condition of knowledge must lie beyond its sphere 
unknowable. And here human reason is bound to do 
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homage to ignorance and acknowledge a being and depend- 
ence it cannot know. 

23. Now, since the two latter plans are copies or im- 
pressions of the former, their developement is a subsequent 
business of the philosopher ; meanwhile he'is bound, im the 
first instance, to take logic and language as he finds them, 
because no otherwise could proceed his attempt to interpret 
that system with which they are co-essential. It is expe: 
dient therefore that we drop the farther consideration of lo- 
gic and philology while we proceed in the developement of 
the philosophic plan or system of knowledge or science 
with reference to its objects. 


RELATIONS OF THE SYSTEM. 


24. The preceding analysis of knowledge and existence 
teaches that the primary relations or principles of science 
are what have been termed the internal, external, and me- 
dial, and that each of these by an appropriate action and 
passion, is the basis of a peculiar class of effects, and hence 
to each must belong a distinct science, being the three 
sciences immediately subordinate to philosophy or univer- 
sal science. 

25. Accordingly there is a science of the external, which 
comprehends every object of external existence or subsist- 
ence, and therewith all material nature. It is therefore 
termed physics, or natural philosophy. 

26. Secondly, there is a science of the medial, compre- 
hending whatever belongs to sensation, and may therefore 
be named zsthetics or philosophy of sense. 

27. And, thirdly, there is a science of the internal which 
comprehends whatever belongs to the internal subject or 
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mind, and all intellectual, nature; and this may be termed 
metaphysics, intellectual philosophy, or science of mind. 

28. Such appear to be the first relations of science or 
philosophy in a general sense, and they comprehend, indi- 
vidually and collectively, under distinct views, the same 
system ; accordingly the universe may be regarded as exist- 
ing materially or physically, sensibly or zxsthetically, intel- 
lectually or metaphysically, or as all these together; and 
each of these doctrines has prevailed in its turn, 

29. The foundation and first genera of science being es- 
tablished upon universal principles, the secondary or speci- 
fic sciences lie next in the order of analysis ; and as phi- 
losophy or universal science has both an objective and sub- 
jective references which are opposed, the external or physi- 
cal sciences are first and principal in the objective view, as 
the metaphysical or internal sciences are in the subjective. 
The same duple relation belongs also to the genera and 
species of science. 

30. First then of physics which comprehend, it appears, 
every object of external or material existence ; but the uni- 
versal principle of science requires that the external parti- 
cipate also reciprocally of the internal and medial :~The 
same rule therefore according to which the first genera of 
science were developed leads also to the secondary or spe- 
cific sciences and their subordinates: external or physical 
science is therefore of three kinds in the above relations. 

31. Accordingly the first physical science comprehends 
all that in external nature which is more purely material 
or external, and may in an extended sense be termed 
chemistry. 

32. To the second physical science belongs all that in 
external nature which is material and organical ; it there- 
fore comprehends all vegetable nature, and may be termed 
botany. 
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33. The third and last of the physical sciences compre- 
hends all that in external nature which is at once material, 
organical and vital ; it therefore includes alt animal nature, 
and may be denoted by the term: MEDICINE. 

34. Physical science corresponds therefore in its species 
to what has been termed the three kingdoms of nature: 
in chemistry to the mineral, in botany to the vegetable, and 
in medicine to the animal, kingdom. 

35. Chemistry, botany and medicine are then the 
primitive physical sciences, or physical species of uni- 
versal science, in which there is a_ regular grada- 
tion from inorganic matter, through the organic, to the 
vital, or sensitive ; the latter of which is the foundation of 
zsthetics. 

36. The second genus of science, wsthetics, comprehends 
whatever belongs to sensation, subject to the foregoing 
rule of scientific analysis, whereby it is of three kinds, ana- 
logous to the first relations of science. 

37. Now sensation is the genus of which appetites, senses, 
and passions are the species ; The first of which bear upon 
physical or animal nature, the last upon metaphysical or 
moral nature; between which the other is medial and more 
purely esthetical: they are therefore the bases of distinct 
sciences. 

38. These sciences, for want of appropriate appellations, 
may be distinguished thus: the first as the doctrine of the 
appetites, the second as the doctrine of the senses, and the 
third as the doctrine of the passions. 

39. Such are the zsthetical species of universal science, 
and as vitality, or animal life, is the end of physics and be- 
ginning of zsthetics, and the appetites lay at the beginning 
of zsthetics as the link which connects them with physics, 
so (continuing the uninterrupted concatenation of science) 
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we perceive that the passions are the last link of zsthetics 
and connect them with metaphysics. 

40. Metaphysics, the third and last of the genera of 
science, comprehend whatever belongs to the internal sub- 
ject, or mind, according to the foregoing triple distribu- 
tion. 

41. Accordingly the mind or subject possesses an inter- 
nal passive power, or faculty, to which belongs the under- 
standing ; whence logic. 

42. The mind possesses also an internal active power, to 
which belongs volition, whence ethics. 

43. Between these lies a species of science, wherein 
the active and passive powers of intellect concur ; whence 
the mathematics, 

44. Logic, mathematics and ethics denote, therefore, the 
primary species of the metaphysical genus, of universal 
science. And thus the analysis of the genera of science is 
completed, as nearly as might be according to the received 
or accepted denominations of science. 

45. Upon a recapitulation of the foregoing we perceive 
in the beginning, that, setting apart the principles and pur- 
poses of the system, its relations are the direct road to 
science; that of relations the general and particular are 
comprehended in the universal; that universal relations 
comprise a subject, an object and a view thereof, which is 
either logical, philological or philosophical ; which latter is 
synonymous with universal science ; and that the primary 
genera of science are physics, esthetics, and metaphysics, 
which resolve into nine species, upon which depend other 
sciences in endless subordination and composition : of which 
more hereafter. It being our intention to treat of the va- 
rious departments of science in distinct essays. 
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46. Upon the whole then science and its dependencies 
are the result of the philosophic view of the universal rela- 
tions of the system. 


PURPOSES OF THE SYSTEM. 


47. The universe in the view of nature consists of prin- 
ciples ; in the view of science it is an universe of relations 5 
and as all principle and relation is correlative with and im- 
plies accordant end or purpose, if there be universal princi- 
ples and relations of the system, there must be also universal 
corresponding purpose ; and as principles are chief in na- 
ture, and relations in science, so purposes are principal in 
art: yet principles, relations and purposes belong to each, 
and to all things. 

48. The preceding investigation of the universal system 
has indicated the primary principles of nature and the first 
relations of science; it remains only therefore that we en- 
quire concerning the universal, corresponding, ultimate 
purposes of art; which must be at the same time those 
also of the system, for science, nature and art, are but diffe- 
rent views of the same universal object. 

49, Finally then concerning universal art : its principles 
must correspond to those of nature, and its relations 
accord with those ef science: hence art becomes the 
transcript of nature and science, and each reciprocally 
the antagonist of the other ; nature and science as matter 
and form; science and art as theory and practice ; and na- 
ture and art as archetype and exemplar. 

50. Hence the scheme of science is our guide in develo- 
ping that of art universal, according to which the genera of 
art are practical physics, practical esthetics and practical 
metaphysics ; or material, sensible and intellectual art ; and 
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these resolve into species corresponding to those of science, 
under which is comprehended all the subordinate and parti- 
cular arts. Since therefore such universal correspondence 
prevails in science, nature, and art, it will be unnecessary 
that we repeat the farther relations of the latter. 

51. Notwithstanding principles and relations belong to 
art in common with nature and science, universal ultimate 
purposes are that which is principal in art. By purpose is 
here denoted the object or end of design, and as the object 
of all design is in the abstract, good (for even evil design 
bears in its purpose an imagined good to the designer) and 
all art involves design, all art and purpose implies good, 
real or imagined. 

52. Good then is the universal purpose of art, and we 
have seen that it must correspond to the above universal 
relations and principles ;_ there are therefore three kinds of 
good, three purposes of art and the system. Accordingly, 
afl physical, material or external good may be called beauty ; 
being the end or purpose of all material art or design; all 
zsthetical, sensible or medial good may be called pleasure ; 
being the end or purpose of all sensual, or sensible 
art or design; and finally, all metaphysical, intellectual, 
or internal good may be called Happiness, being the 
end or purpose of all intellectual design: yet each of 
these participates of the others according to the analogy of 
the system; beauty, pleasure and happiness constitute 
therefore the summum-bonum. 

And this terminates for the present our abstract of the 
universal system. 

53. Upon the whole it appears that the primary relations 
and constituents of the Universal System, though distin- 
guishable in conception are in reality essentially united, 
each comprehending the others; by its analysis we acquire 
therefore, only different views of the same universal object, 
alike in plan and relations, 
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54. Accordingly, in analyzing either of the primary rela- 
tions of the system we develope another triad of conceivably 
distinct but really united parts or relations, and attain other 
but more confined views of the system. And thus we may 
descend analytically from the universal, through the ge- 
neral, to the particular, still only contracting our view of 
the same object or system, equally triune in the narrowest 
portions of matter or particulars, as in the highest intellec- 
tual or universal being. 

55. It appears therefore that the universe is a system of 
systems in triune subordination ; and since a system is an 
united variety of parts essentially related, and the few- 
est parts of which any system can be composed is 
three." Triunity is the simplest systematic form, and ap- 
pears, therefore, to be that according to which universal 
wisdom and perfection has framed the world.* 

56. There remains only, according to the brevity of our 
limits, that we subjoin the following illustrations of our plan 
and indicate the relation of the present to al! other systems 
of philosophy. 


* Of two parts there may be union, but there can be no interchange 
or variety of union; consequently three are the fewest parts capable 
of systematic unity. 


* An all-wise being could not but choose the simplest plan, nor act 
without unity of design, 
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57. The annexed table exhibits in the first part the root 
and ground of science, every offset of which is prolific of an 
universal science, differing not in plan but in place or rela- 
tion. The plan of science as distinguished is therefore the 
archetype to which each of these universal offsets must con- 
form to become science. In the second part it developes 
the ramification or plan of science in its genera and _pri- 
mary species ; and finally, it exhibits an example of the 
above conformity in the universal science of purposes, teleo- 
sophy or art universal. 

58. The characteristic of this philosophy is the universal 
harmony and necessary consonancy of its parts, none of 
which are capable of absolute but only of relative distinc- 
tion, so that if its doctrine be conformable to nature, the 
universe is an absolute unity or whole comprehending a re- 
lative infinity of parts: a perfect system. All unfolding 
of the universal system is therefore a violence done to its 
unity, and is attended by a degree of imperfection or defi- 
ciency that increases at every remove. 


ANALOGY OF THE PHILOSOPHIC SECTS. 


59. Since universal Philosophy comprehends inherently 


_ the relations of Science and corresponds to those of Man 


and the Universe, every sect and system must partake of 
some or all of these relations if it be in any respect philoso- 
phic. We may therefore distribute the Sects anpb 
SysTeMs OF PHILOsOPHY into three primary classes cor- 
responding to the first relations of Science, &c. 

60. First that of the MATERIALISTS, whose doctrines are 
Physically founded ; secondly, that of the Exper1MENTAL- 
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IsTs grounded upon Sense and Experience, and thirdly that of 
the INTELLECTUALISTS, founded upon Mind alone as distin- 
guished from Matter and Sense : and each of these is Positive 
or Dogmatical in asserting its own foundation ; and Nega- 
tive or Sceptical in doubt or denial of the others. The 
Universal Docmarrist, or Active Philosopher, is therefore 
he who asserts the universal reality of things, and the Uni- 
versal Scepric or Passive Philosopher, is he who, with- 
out asserting any thing, doubts and denies universally. 

61. The above distinctions or Species are not Absolute, 
but Relative ; and exist not pure and independently, but 
compound and divide into that vartety of secondary and 
subordinate Sects with which the History of Philosophy 
abounds. It is apparent also, according to the foregoing 
universal relations, that all these Sects and Systems are 
Partial, and they err alike in regarding the natures in which 
they are founded as Absolute and Independent, when in 
truth they are Correlalive, Co-essential, and Co-existent. 

62. Every Man is in some sense a Philosopher, and Uni- 
versal Dogmatism is the commonest or vulgar doctrine. It 
first divided in the above three relations, each of which 
flourished in its turn, till Universal Scepticism, notwith- 
standing it is farthest removed from the common notions 
of Mankind, supplanted them all. The Sceptic irresistibly 
opposes the Dogmatic Sects, Material, Experimental and 
Intellectual, to each other, and with reason rejects them all, 
because of their total discordance ; while he falls into their 
error of regarding things as absolute, or as nothing, when 
in truth there is yet another alternative between the abso- 
lute state and nonentity ; namely, an universal Relattve state 
which may be termed ANALoGIcAL: the Analogical doc- 
trine is therefore the medium and ground of reconciliation 
between the discordant Sects, Dogmatical and Sceplical, 
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63. And this completes the analogy of Sects and Systems ; 
the Dogmatical, Sceptical and Analogical, being Genera 
respectively to the Material, Experimental and Intellectual 
Sects, in the following order. 


PHILOSOPHIC SECTS. 


A. 





Dogmatist. Analogist. Sceptic. 
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64. Docmatism, or the regarding of things as Adso- 
lute, has engaged Philosophers perpetually in the search of 
simple Causes. It has occasioned Philosophy to be defined 
the Science of Causes, and given rise to the axiom that 
nothing can exist without a cause: but if nothing can exist 
without a cause there can be no first Cause. And _ since 
things are universally Relative there is no such thing as sim- 
ple Cause, but every Effect is the result or produce of Con- 
currence, which cannot be of One thing, but must be of 
Correlatives. Hence the J’trst Cause is truly and philosophi- 
cally a Plurality in Unity ; and the doctrine of Simple Causes 
involves absurdity and has no ground to rest upon. But 
while Dogmatism impels the mind to a First Cause which it 
can never reach, it neither does nor can determine its spe- 
cies ; whether it be Material or Intellectual, yet, wanting an 
adequate notion of Intellectual Cause, it tends to Materialism 
and Atheism, 
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65. On the other hand Scepticism (which comprehends 
the dogmatism of all other sects, and is therefore itself ex- 
tremely dogmatical) opposes one species of Cause to ano- 
ther, and thereby destroys the absolute ground which it bor- 
rows from the other Sects and produces negation and sus- 
pension. Accordingly Sceptictsm sprung out of the ruins, 
and flourished upon the fallacies, of the dogmatic sects; it 
flatters not the powers of man, and though it satisfies none 
of the demands of reason and philosophy, it has operated 
as a salutary check to the too hasty determinations of the 
dogmatic sects, and urged to others more correct. Its 
greatest inconsistency is, that, while it wars with all other 
sects, and totally destroys every source of dependance and 
satisfaction, it talks of tranquillity: but he who is most 
unsettled is most disturbed in opinion, and it is a fact that 
doubi and ignorance in the enquiring mind produce dejec- 
tion and perturbation of spirit, and such truly is the effect 
of scepticism : of all men, therefore, the sceptic most natu- 
rally and anxiously seeks indisturbance, and such, according 
to Sextus Empiricus, is the inconsistent end and aim of 
scepticism. Thus Dogmatism and Scepticism tend alike to 
destroy religious and philosophic consolation and depend- 
ance; they are extremes without a mean perpetually at 
variance. 

66. Finally ANaLocism is the Mean that harmonises this 
discordance of the sects ;—it demonstrates that, al/ know- 
ledge being Relative, the Absolute lies beyond its sphere; and 
thereby annihilates the ground of both Dogmatism and Scep- 
ticism, and escapes the extremes of confidence and distrust. 
It teaches that all cause Consists in Concurrence, and that 
Universal Coincidence gives to the Philosophic Universe that 
consistency which Universal Gravitation gives to the Physi- 
eal, assimilating all things in unity of Essence, Relation, and 
Purpose. It determines the scope of human faculties, and 
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bounds them by those universal conditions, which are the 
ground of knowledge, and therefore unconditional and 
unknowable ; beyond which enquiry involves absurdity, 
and reason in its last resort bends to that INcoMPREHENSI- 
BLE ORIGINAL to whom it ascribes “all Wisdom, Power, 
and Goodness :’’—** In whom we live, move, and have our 
being :’”’—** Who is in us and we in Him”—*“ Who is All 
in All”— The Being of Beings’°—and “ Every where 
always!” &c. &c. 

67. That a Philosophy similar in form and character to 
the foregoing prevailed in the east in times of the remotest 
antiquity, might not be difficult to prove; a Philosophy 
which, after degenerating from its high moral and intellect- 
ual destination, wrought from the fine senses of the ancient 
Greeks the sublimest productions of human genius; and 
since it conduces to Art and Science, and promotes the best 
interests of mankind, it behoves us to cherish the remains 
of this philosophy, and endeavour to restore it from the 
root. 
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“ON THE 


STATE OF THE NATION. 





Ve difficulties in which the nation is involved are now acknow- 
ledged to be great and urgent. 

They are assumed to arise from— 

Ist. The Inability to bear Taxation to the amount required by 
Government. 

2dly. The pressure of the Poor Rates, and the increase of 
Pauperism ; without adding the tythes, since they are more im- 
mediately under parliamentary cognizance. 

Sdiy. ‘The want of work by those who are able to labor, and 
who are now without employment; and for those who, as the 
winter advances, will be discharged from their present employments, 
without any prospect of new engagements. 

The primary objects are to provide funds for giving employ- 
ment; and, to find subjects for the useful employment of labor. 

It is incontrovertibly true that a depressed Tenantry, and de- 
preciated and depreciating rental. must cause, 

Ist. A diminution in Tasation. 

2dly. A decrease of employment both in Agriculture and Manu- 
facture, and 

Sdly. An increase of Pauperism. 

The obvious remedies for these alarming evils ; evils which en- 
danger the Government, at the same time that they destroy the 
welfare of the people, are 

Ist. That Retrenchment by Government, which shall curtail, 
as much as may be, every expense not of absolute necessity; and 
shall put an end to all those offices or places which are not essential 
to the due administration of the affairs of the empire. 

2dly. To enable property to bear the burden of necessary 
taxation. 
$dly. To impose the taxation, including the maintenance of the 
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poor, so that it may bear on all classes of the community who have 
property, and even incomes, with equal pressure; bringing all of 


them as near as may be intoa relative state of privation of property 
and of comfort. 


It is supposed that the present expenditure is about 70,000,001. 
a year; a sum exceeding the existing rental of all the land and all 
the houses, &c. in the kingdom. ‘That there is such excess of 
‘Taxation may be collected from the returns to the Property Tax ; 
made even when the rental was taken at its highest scale. 

This expenditure requires unfortunately that all the circulating 
medium of the country, as it consists of money and of Bank Paper, 
taken at 17,500,000/. should pass four times, and taken at 23 mil- 
lions, should pass three times in every year through the hands of 
Government in payment for Taxes!! and is not this a subject 
for alarm, and for the exertions of all good men in the great work 
of public economy ? 

The tax is on a population of 18,000,000 of persons, and is 
about 4/. for each person, or 20/. a year for each family consist- 
ing of five persons ; thus every family, even that of the poorest 
laborer consisting of five persons to a family, may be considered 
as paying in indirect ‘Taxes, at least 10/. a year, or more than half 
his wages at seven shillings a week, or one shilling a day; being 
18l. 5s. a year! ! Can we then wonder at an increase of Pauper- 
ism? or can we press with justice the reduction of wages to agri- 
cultural labor ? 

‘The income of the Landed Property of the country, including 
Houses, Canals, &c. might on a fair cess of actual value, and esti- 
mating wheat as producing, with certainty, the average price of 
80s. a quarter, be computed at 90 millions a year. Even at this 
Rate, (highly estimated,) the taxation is equal to 7-9th parts of the 
rental. The returns to the Property Tax would not, as already 
noticed, bring the Rental to this amount; and since the Property 
Tax was assessed, the Rental is reduced in its amount at least 
1-4th perhaps 1-3rd part. Still however the Rental may now, 
under the system which is to be proposed, be computed at full 90 
millions a year; whilst if the present system of depreciation should 
not be arrested in its rapid career, the rental will be reduced to less 
than 45 millions a year. A depreciation of corn at the rate of one 
shilling a bushel, with a corresponding depreciation of the value 
of live stock, would wholly annihilate the Rental of land! The sale 
price of Land and of Houses is reduced in more than a relative 
proportion with the Rental: some of the best Estates in the 
kingdom, are selling at a depreciation of 501. per cent. One of 
the finest grass farms in Somersetshire sold lately at 10 years 
we re This Estate was the property of Messrs. Pyke and Co. 

ankers of Bridgwater. Estates in Cardiganshire late of Herbert 
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Lloyd, Esq. being lands of an inferior description, sold at the pub- 
lic sale room of the Court of Chancery, in August 1816, even at 
a still lower Rate. 

Of the 70 millions a year, about 12 millions belong to the public 
as the income of the Sixking Fund. About 25 millions more of 
the total are for the expence of the Establishment. 

‘The Sinking Fund has its advantages and its disadvantages. 

Ist. Its advantages consist in keeping up the price of the funds, 
and even advancing the price; and by that means reducing the 
value of money, or, more correctly speaking, the rate of interest 
usually given for money. The Sinking Fund could not be wholly 
withdrawn, without increasing the dithculties of the times, by 
depreciating the $ per cent. annuities to $0/. per cent. and in- 
creasing the real value of money to 10/. per cent. per annum. 

2dly. This Fund is disadvantageous in drawing 12 millions a year 
from the sources of industry into the pockets of those owners of 
the funds, who buy funded property for speculation, and for the 
purpose of increasing their capital, and not as the means of a per- 
manent income. 

By keeping on foot Taxation, to answer the Sinking Fund, the 
power of accumulation of capital is denied to the proprietors of 
the soil, farmers, merchants, manufacturers and tradesmen, and 
the money withdrawn from the country, as taxation for this pur- 
pose deprives the proprietor and cultivator of the soil, of the power 
of expending that money in labor. On this topic some further 
observations will be added. 

A determined system of Retrenchment may be calculated to 
produce a saving of 5 millions a year; for example—no Gover- 
nor of an Island or Colony should be allowed more than 5000). 
a year, while some have 20,000/. a year. No one person in any 
department, or holding several offices under Government, should 
receive more than 10,000/. a year from the Government ; and of 
these officers there should be very few ; only the Cabinet Ministers 
who have official duties requiring eminent talents and their whole 
attention. ‘To those who may urge that 5,000,000 a year cannot 
by any possibility be saved by retrenchment, the short answer is, 
produce a list of salaries and duties, and let an investigation of the 
catalogue take place, and a correct opinion on this point may be 
formed!! And it should always be remembered that every 18. a 
year paid to any placeman or pensioner, beyond a fair remunera- 
tion for his time, &c. withdraws from the public the means of 
giving active employment to one individual, as the head of a fa- 
mily ; thus depriving 5 persons of the means of sustenance from 
the fruits of honest industry and active labor, and rendering them 
paupers. 

Pursuing this or some such system, and reducing the military 
Establishment, without abridging the pay of the private soldiers in 
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the Army or the Sailors in the Navy, 5,000,000 might be saved, 
being 1th of the present expenditure. The difficulty, if any, of 
saving more than this sum proves the enormity of ‘Taxation and 
our distressed situation. After this reduction the expenditure would 
be 20 millions a year, and the amount of ‘Taxation would be 65 
millions a year. A property Tax, taking from every payment 
under government, including the funds, and with the exception of 
the soldier and sailor, 10 per cent, would reduce the burden of Tax- 
ation to a sum not far exceeding 57,500,000, being the balance of 
70,000,000 after deducting 5 millions of retrenchment and 5,500,000 
of per centage. In consideration of this reduction, &c. the pro» 
perty of the country, as estimated at about 90 millions a year, 
should bear a Tax of 10 per cent, computed at 9 millions a year, 
thus adding a sum of about 9 millions a year to the amount of the 
present Taxes, in the place of those taxes which press most severely 
on the industry of the country. However, to enable the landed in- 
terest to bear this ‘Taxation, and in short to preserve any rental, the 
burden of the Poor Rate should be so regulated that it may be borne 
by the community at large in just proportions. For the purpose of 
the -poor rate the rental should be computed at 90 millions ; place- 
men, &c. at 20,000,000; and the funded property at 45 millions, 
making an aggregate amount of 155 millions a year; and houses, 
docks, &c. should be computed, for the purpose of this tax, at 
double their annual rental value, as the means of taxing personal 
property, and thus there would be an addition of at least 20 mile 
lions, making together 175 millions. 

These sources must contribute at least 10 millions to the Poor 
Rates, thus making Is, 9d. in the pound for the Poor. Beyond 
all doubt the present expence of the poor exceeds the 10,000,000. 
By a system of good management this expenditure may be 
reduced to 5,000,000. It is essential that every parish should 
maintain its own poor under the present system. Parishioners are 
the best guardians of the conduct and the most competent judges 
of the necessities of the poor. ‘The country should add to the contri- 
bution of each parish from Poor Rates a just proportion of the 
Tax imposed on pensions, places, and funded property ; thus each 
parish would receive about jth part of its expenditure. An ex- 
penditure in any parish below a certain rate, say 1s. in the pound, 
should subject that parish to a contribution in aid of the general 
fund, so as to enable the general fund to provide for the relief of 
parishes heavily burthened. ‘The plan would require that farms only, 
and not houses for occupation unconnected with farms should be as- 
sessed to the present Poor Rate; and the new assessment should 
be on houses, canals, &c. corporation dividends and funded pro- 
perty, and on persons receiving any annual payments from govem- 
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ment. By this arrangement parishes would have an interest as at pre- 
sent against encouraging an increase on the Poor Rate, since that 
increase must add to the burthen of the parish.— This scheme would 
provide for the present race of paupers. In the ensuing session 
of parliament the attention of the House of Commons is pledged to 
the formation of a plan to guard against a succession of paupers, and 
every well disposed person, especially those individuals who wish 
to see the independence of the human mind cherished, and pro- 
tected from the wretchedness of pauperism, will cordially co-ope- 
rate in devising some liberal and beneficial arrangement for this 
purpose. A more general resort to the system of parish apprentices 
as it prevails in the western counties would be found a most 
useful and benevolent part of a radical change in the system of 
many districts. No peasantry are better fed or instructed, or ren- 
dered more useful members of society, than that part of the com- 
munity who enter life through this channel. ‘The best servants, 
men and women, and frequently the best farmers, tradesmen and 
mechanics are to be found among those who have had the advan- 
tage to be thus maintained and educated in their youth. Under this 
system all the children dependant on the Poor Rate, and even the 
children of the industrious labourers are at the age of seven years 
settled very comfortably, and highly to the satisfaction of their pa- 
rents ; and except in some few instances, to the ultimate advantage of 
the masters and mistresses, among the gentlemen, the farmers, and 
the artisans in parishes; and among the shopkeepers in the towns, 
and in sea ports among the owners and masters of vessels ; &c. and 
by selecting proper situations, the children are placed under the care 
of those to whom they will be most useful, and with whom they 
can be brought up in the manner most beneficial to themselves. 

It is a great favour on the one hand to the parents, to obtain si- 
tuations they deem eligible for the children ; and on the other hand, 
the persons who are liable to have apprentices bound on them, are 
particularly anxious to have the children of honest and virtuous 
parents ; and it frequently happens that the child is placed with the 
master by whom the father is employed. In some instances the 
child as an apprentice, and the father and the grandfather as la- 
bourers, are in the sesvigeof the same master. The ties thus 
created, and the hope thus excited of providing for the children, 
and the general habits formed by the plan, may account for the su- 
periority in the characters of the labourers of the western counties 
in which this practice, (a species of patriarchal system,) pre- 
vails. 

For the first three or four years the apprentice may be some ex 
pence to the master. In the succeeding years he more than reim- 
burses by his services, the expence thus incurred. 
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The most thrifty farmers, master mariners, and proprietors of 
shipping are those who have most parish apprentices well trained 
in a regular succession, so that a large part of the work is per- 
formed by the apprentices; and on farms, they are fed from the pro- 
duce of the farm, and thus the expense of labour is light, or rather 
& home market is in effect provided. 

That the servitude is for several years under a contract not 
easily dissolved, secures good behaviour, and keeps the mind easy 
and contented, from the knowledge that each party is bound to 
the other, and must perform the contract. 

To an apprentice who has behaved well, a suit of good cloaths 
for Sundays is commonly presented at the end of the apprenticeship, 
and these cloaths are worn for many years in grateful remem- 
brance of the donor, and honest pride from the gift. 

No children are sent from these districts to the manufactories. 
A general resort to this excellent system would be a great advance 
towards relief from the pressure of the poor rates, under the exist- 
ing system. 

The next step,and an essential one, to enable the landed interest 
to bear their burdens, to arrest the present ruinous depreciation of 
land, and to bring the capitalist into a just contribution towards the 
expenses of the government, will be to annihilate all loans of money 
by way of redgemable annuities preparatory to the great and ime 
portant measure of reducing the legal rate of interest of money 
from 5 to 4 percent. By that arrangement, and it is one of the first 
necessity and greatest utility, the capitalist would contribute to- 
wards the burdens of the state; and persons engaged in commerce 
and manufactures would be assisted by the low rate of the interest 
of money ; protecting them from a diminution of their profits, to the 
extent of this one per cent. or one fifth of 5 per cent. The more 
the writer of these observations has heard or read, within or without 
the walls of parliament, on the subject of the reduction of the rate 
of legal interest for money, or examined the arguments, by way of 
comparison with his experience, the more fully is he convinced of 
the utility and expediency of the reduction. ‘The benefit will be 
still greater should redeemable annuities be annihilated. Without 
this previous measure, it would, indeed, be in vain to attempt a re- 
duction of the rate of interest. ‘The form of the bill he contem- 
plates for accomplishing this object will be found in the Appendix. 

The statute of Ann, which reduced the rate of legal interest 
from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent. will be the proper precedent for a 
further and corresponding reduction. That statute was framed in 
times renowned for the wisdom of those who were in the law de- 
partments. 
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Also to protect the landed interest, and through them the go- 
vernment, from a ruinous depreciation of rental, and the public from 
the hazard and even the certainty of increasing pauperism and years 
of scarcity, and from great and frequent fluctuations in the prices of 
provisions, and still more from the want of employment for the 
active industry of the agricultural laborers, it will be a measure of 
absolute necessity, to give to British husbandry a decided prefe- 
rence in the corn market. 

To accomplish this object, the late act of parliament regulating 
the importation of corn, on the warehousing system, without duty, 
should receive a revision. 

In its principle this measure was right. However it has not se 
cured its object. It has not inspired confidence in the cultivator or 
secured him against ruinous competition. For want of proper re- 

ulation, it must destroy instead of advancing British husbandry. 
t must paralyze industry, and render the country dependent on 
foreigners for a supply of grain, and must keep the country in its 
present depressed and ruinous condition. 

While the present system of warehousing shall continue, there 
will not be any regular market or demand for British corn. ‘Those 
parts of the country which are distant from the metropolis, and 
from populous districts, constituted principally of manufacturers, 
must be completely sacrificed, and they already are nearly ruined. 
They depend for support, and ability to bear their portion of taxation, 
on corn purchased by those who buy principally for the supply of 
the metropolis and of large cities,and of manufacturing districts; and 
who warehouse corn when the prices are low with the certainty 
that advances in price must occasionally and necessarily oceur ; 
so as to afford them a profit on their trade. 

Under the present system a very small portion of British corn 
will be warehoused. Thus the best and most useful market for 
the farmer is lost to him. It is now obviously for the interest of 
the merchant to import and warehouse foreign corn rather than 
to supply himself with British corn; or in the circumstances most 
favorable to the British farmer, the speculation of the merchant 
would be to supply himself partly with British, and partly, but 
principally, with foreign corn. 

Not only is the British farmer, and in the result British manu- 
facture for home consumption, or nine tenth parts of our trade, in- 
jured by this system; but by the rate of depreciation which will 
take place from time to time, as often as the warehouses shall be 
opened and afford a supply of foreign corn, to the British markets, 
there will be a recurrence of those mischiefs and of those distresses, 
whjch have taken place within the last three years, and which now 
press so severely on the epergies of the nation; and British 
agriculture must decline. 
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It is to be lamented that corn should ever be at a high price j 
indeed should ever exceed 10s. a bushel. It is equally lament- 
able, and still more distressing and ruinous to the great mass 
of the population, that corn should be at a price below the expense 
of raising it; and on lands of medium value, in reference to the 
average of the empire, wheat cannot be raised at less than 10s. a 
bushel. 

Nothing is more important, as far as human wisdom can accom- 
plish this great object, than to keep the price of corn nearly at the 
same rate, and with the least possible fluctuation. The fluctua- 
tion should never, if it were practicable so to confine it, exceed the 
difference between 80 and 88s. while it has in some districts fluc- 
tuated in this year from 48s., being 6s. a bushel, to 112s. or 14s, 
a bushel. 

It is of vital importance too, that an apprehension of famine or 
of scarcity should never give an unreasonable or artificial price to 
corn. On the other hand speculation in foreign corn should not 
be indulged for the sake of a few capitalists, or to gratify the pre- 
judices of the manufacturers, to the ruin of the great bulk of the 
people engaged in the trading and agricultural interests. 

Importation free from duty, is the best protection against the 
evil of scarcity, and the proper foundation of a system for making 
this country the granary of Europe. ‘The warehousing system is on 
the other hand, and to a certain extent, the safeguard to the far- 
mer, from the competition of the merchant, against the farmer, in 
the markets of Great Britain, while corn shall be under the limits 
of the price which the legislature has deemed necessary for the 
protection of British husbandry. But against the danger, and con- 
sequent mischief of speculation by merchants, to the prejudice of 
British agriculture, no sufficient guard exists. A few capitalists, 
as was long since predicted, employing one million of money on 
speculations in foreign corn, may in time to come, as in the three 
last years, produce ruin to the whole agricultural interest of the 
empire, employing a capital in land of at least 1200,000,000, and 
in farming stock, &c. of at least 200,000,000 of money, or 5]. an 
acre for 40 millions of acres. 

In consequence of the importing merchants running the race for 
preference in the sale of foreign corn, from the moment the ware- 
houses shall be opened, British corn will be excluded from all 
chance of a fair sale in the British market; and all those British 
husbandmen, who from the narrowness of their circumstances are 
obliged to sell early after harvest, at any price however reduced, 
(and these are the little farmers whom it is of so much importance 
to protect, and who constitute three-fourth parts of the agricultural 
community) must be ruined. A semedy, and the only adequate 
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remedy for the unavoidable mischief of this system; and it is a Ye- 
medy which it is most comfidently believed, would benefit and not 
injure the public ! is to impose a duty, (for example 20s, a quarter,) 
on all foreign corn imported into this country to be paid at the 
time of its delivery out of the warehouse. ‘This duty would be the 
revival of the old and not the introduction of a new system. A pro- 
tecting duty had existed for a long series of years prior to the late 
act for warehousing corn. Even the revival of the old duty 
would be some relief, but to increase the duty to 20s. a quarter, 
would be the more efficient and salutary measure. 

By enacting a protecting duty, a competition of capital in the 
hands of a few merchants, to the ruin of nine millions of per- 
sons including artisans connected with British husbandry, and also 
those manufacturers who are dependent on them and employed in 
articles for their consumption or use, would be prevented. ‘This 
duty would keep the price, except in years of very deficient crops, 
steadily at or about the average of 80s. per quarter. It would 
effectually guard against a competition which should reduce corn 
to a price too low ; in other terms, greatly below the expense of 
raising it. It would be an inducement to the merchants to pur- 
chase British rather than foreign corn, for the purpose of being 
warehoused ; and it would stimulate those exertions of British far- 
mers by the security of a market (for a certain market is a point 
of the first importance) and afford that protection from unreason- 
able depreciation, which would insure 4h adequate supply from 
British industry, so as to leave a stock from abundant years to 
guard against harvests of deficient produce. 

In the prosperity too of the farmer and of his landlord, the agri- 
eultural laborer, and all those who are engaged in manufactures for 
home consumption, would find regular and beneficial employment ; 
and on an average of every three years corn would, beyond all 
doubt, be cheaper under this system, than it can be under that which 
has been adopted. Hence the benefit to the manufacturer and to the 
public. Hence the benefit to the artizan and laborer by keep- 
ing wages at steady rates. 

This system would never advance corn to very high prices. The 
importing merchant would guard against that mischief, and corn 
would never be at such low prices as are ruinous to the farmer. 
The duty would guard against that evil. ‘Lhus there would be a 
just balance and counterpoise between the farmers and the public, 
and a standard so much wanted for a just estimate of rents. 

It must be obvious to every well-informed mind that some 
change is imperiously necessary. The present system is leading 
most rapidly to the decline of British husbandry, and of conse- 
quence, there must, in a few years, be a deficient supply to a very 
great amount, of the food necessary for the sustenance of British 
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population ; at least from the production of our own soil ; and to 
be obliged to purchase a large proportion annually for a series of 
years, would add to our distresses and render them overwhelming. 

The diminution which will take place in seven years, under the 
present system, will in all probability amount to one-third part of 
the usual supply of late years. 

The produce of the tax, as a tax, is of no importance. It may 
even be fair and beneficial to give to the importing merchant of fo+ 
reign corn, by whom the duty shall be paid, a debenture for the 
duty, entitling him or the holder of that debenture, (so that it would 
be saleable and transferable,) to a drawback, at the same rate for 


-any quantity of sound marketable corn either of British growth, or 


of foreign growth, and not exported immediately from the govern- 
ment warehouse, and consequently not having paid the duty, which 
he should export to foreign parts, within the succeeding two years. 
This drawback is neither a measure of absolute necessity or of 
justice, in case the duty should be imposed on such corn only as 
should be delivered from the warehouse for sale in Great Britain ; 
while it would be a measure highly expedient and even necessary if 
the duty were imposed on corn at the time of importation ; and if 
the duty were so imposed, the drawback should be given as well on 
foreign as on British corn, to be exported. The duty of 20s. a 
quarter cannot be considered as equal to that which constitutes a 
part of the expense, in direct and indirect taxation, of raising 
British corn ; or as an impediment to the sale of foreign corn at, 
or even under, 80s. a quarter; nor can this drawback, as under for- 
mer systems, be any expense to government. ‘Che money paid un- 
der the debenture will merely be a restoration or return of duty ac- 
tually received, and may be less, but cannot be more than that duty. 
The avowed object of the duty is to secure to British husbandry 
a Market to the extent of all the corn grown in the country, and re- 
quisite for the consumption of the country, while the price shall be 
at or under 80s. per quarter, which in effect is only 72s. to the 
grower, though the price in London, &c. may be 80s. Its object 
is also to encourage merchants engaged in the corn trade, to pro- 
vide importation against scarcity, and on the other hand to find a 
market for British corn when it shall, in years of abundance, beat 
prices corresponding with those of other countries after the resto- 
ration of the duty of 20s. per quarter. ‘These would be the coun- 
tries in which, by the difference of taxation, corn can, on an average 
of nw be raised cheaper than in the United Kingdom, 
ven in the last two years, low prices have not been the conse- 
quence of redundancy, as some very sensible men have supposed. 
These prices have been caused by the want of a market; and that 
want was occasioned partly by the supply of foreign corn to the 
metropolis, the great cities, and manufacturing towns and partly, 
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and, in no small degree, from the distresses of the farmers, their 
necessity to force the sale of their corn in an overcharged market 5 
and in places distant from markets of extensive demand, from a 
competition between themselves, arising from their distress ; ren- 
dering it necessary for them to become sellers in a market not only 
of diminished demand, but also of overcharged supply. 

The present state of the market for cattle, sheep, and pigs, fully 
demonstrates the accuracy of this exposition of the causes of low 
prices. 

The reduction is from 50 to even 66 per cent, in the price of 
tattle, &c.; and yet at the close of the war, there was a deficient, 
and not a redundant supply of animals for the market. 

That Great Britain can, under a system of fair protection, 
grow its own supply of corn and of animal food, cannot be ques- 
tioned by any except mere theorists; men of no solid information 3 
men who have no accurate data on which to found their calcula- 
tions: but in the present state of British husbandry—languid, in- 
volved in great and general distress, and without any confidence to 
revive its spirit, except among rich farmers who in truth profit by 
the system, the quantity of corn grown or the quantity of animal 
food provided, will not be equal to the demands of the British po- 
pulation, if each person be allowed a just portion of food. 

Computing the British population at 18 millions of persons, and 
the number of culturable acres within the united kingdom to be 
even 54 millions, which is allowing only six millions of acres of land 
for wood, water, fences, roads, wastes, and for other purposes alto- 
gether foreign to the production of food, there are not more than 
three acres for each individual, and a well-fed population requires 
that in the ordinary and hitherto deficient cultivation of the soil, 
such as Britain even in her improved husbandry has exhibited, 
and making just allowances for the food of cattle, and for beasts 
of labor, there ought to be at least two acres and an half for each 
individual ; and after deducting inferior soils which supply little 
food, there are not 45 millions of acres; the number requisite at 
two acres and an half, for each individual. 

Nor let it ever be forgotten that as you diminish cultivation, 
* «a diminish the sources for employment for labor in Agriculture, 
and in all those manufactures which depend on cultivation. You 


also diminish, though this may appear strange, the quantity of ani- 
mal food, and the general means of sustenance. 

By those who have no experience or only a limited knowledge 
on the subject, and who will not attend to that which is passing, 
at the present critical period, before their eyes, it cannot be easily 
understood that the strength and welfare of a state consist in a 
liberal expenditure in its cultivation, The lands which require most 
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expense give the greatest employment for labor and for capital. As 
acre of land not worth 8s. a year in natural grass, or for cultivation 
in wheat, is more profitable and far more useful to the State-when 
cropped with a succession of potatoes, oats, and clover, or of turs 
neps, oats, and clover, than the best acre of land in the kingdom 
occupied ina state of pasture : and he is the best patriot and friend 
to the country, and most essentially serves the state, though he may 
in some degree sacrifice his own interest (but that is not necessary), 
who employs his capital on lands of this description, 

It is too generally received as a clear and indisputable axiom, 
that one man’s loss is another man’s gain; that a gain to one 
branch of the community is a loss to that part of the commus 
nity which is in the opposite scale. Hence the contest of the mas 
nufacturers for cheap bread and low priced corn as the means of ate 
taining reduced wages. Were this principle universally true then 
the loss of the fundholder ; the depreciation in the value of his stocks 
would without regard to the operation of the sinking fund as ime 
proved in power by low prices; be a gain to the public. Society 
however is now so constituted that the country hails the advance in 
the price of the funds, as a certain indication of returning prosperity. 
The public even consents to pay 12,000,000 of money a year to 
produce this state of market price. ‘The object, however concealed, 
is to render the rate of interest of money low by means.of an ins 
creased market price of the funded property; a circumstance 
which evidently points to the expediency of an enactment, which 
should regulate the interest of loans by way of annuity, and te~ 
duce the rate of legal interest on ordinary loans. 

And if the advance of the price of the funds be an object, can it 
be policy or justice to reduce the rate of rents, or the sale price of 
land, or of houses, or of articles of manufacture ? Ought that large ~ 
part of the community dependant on the funding system, deriving an 
income equal toa rental of 11. anacre on 45,000,000 of acres, viz. 
the whole rental of the kingdom as computed from the produce of 
the Property ‘Tax,’ and contributing nothing towards direct Taxes 
to church, king, or poor, or roads, to eat their food or to wear their 
clothes or to furnish their houses, or enjoy their luxuries, at a scale 
of reduced prices ; increasing the relative value of the incomes they 
receive as public creditors? 

The argument presses more strongly when applied to those who 
draw the remaining 25 millions from the establishment. And 
these two classes exceed the number of the proprietors of the 
soil; and in ail probability influence about one fourth part of the 
population, as mediately or immediately dependant on them. 

To examine more minutely even the assumed benefit of low prices 


* Ireland was not subject to the Property Tax. 
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from importation—Is it policy that a few importing merchants 
should be encouraged or favored at the expense of the great body 
of the community ? ‘To encourage them to import, you give them 
the command of the corn market; because unfortunately, from the 
visitation of providence, and a short supply of corn of home growth 
the price has advanced beyond 10s, a bushel, and the warehouses can 
be opened for the sale of foreign corn!! Mark the progress— 
wheat advances in price above 80s. a quarter from a deficient crop— 
the warehouses are opened—the supply from this source is trans- 
ferred to the private warehouses of the merchant. From this mo- 
ment he will be the seller in the public markets of general demand. 
He will reduce his price from day to day, as often as the British 
grower follows him in competition to sell. The merchant will keep 
up the price as high as he can, for his own profit; but any profit to 
him will encourage and even justify him to sell. Thus the price will 
gtaduate from 80s. as lately to 60s. or 55s. as long as any foreign 
corn shall remain in the market for sale; nay, for an extended pe- 
riod ; as long as British corn purchased by the merchants, at the re- 
duced prices, shall supply a succession for future sales; so that at 
the end of each season, as at present, the merchants will be the hol- 
ders of the remaining stock of British corn ; selling to the people of 
Great Britain at 80s. that corn which the merchants purchased and 
consequently the farmers sold at from 55s. to 75s. This corn pur- 
chased at 7s. a bushel is yielding a profit of nearly 50 per ceut. to the 
merchant, while the farmers, the growers of this corn, have been 
ruined by the sale ; and it is said that an attempt has been making 
to raise prices artificially so as to open the warehouses and liberate 
from the restriction the corn deposiced in them ! In short one million 
of money, judiciously employed in the purchase of corn, would 
enable a few merchants so to regulate the markets as to derive ime 
mense profits, and to depress and ruin British Husbandry. 

Are the public benefited? ‘lhis is an important inquiry ! ! 
Far from being benefited it is most conscientiously believed they 
are sacrificed ; and it is a misfortune that the injury escapes their 
observation. 

This System depresses British husbandry ; discourages cultiva~ 
tion ; renders it impolitic and ruinous. It takes from the laborers 
in husbandry, that extensive employment they would otherwise 
obtain, and of which they stand in so much need. It clearly 
causes to laborers in husbandry and in manufactures, a fluctuation 
in wages. It injuresthe manufacturers themselves by diminishing 
the means and the resources of their best customers; and requires 
from commercial men, manufacturers, and tradesmen, a larger con- 
tribution towards taxation, while it reduces their means of bearing 
that taxation. 
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To those who urge that the country has great resources and 
equal wealth under one system, as under the other, an answer of 
refutation is to be given. It is a short sighted policy; it isa mis- 
taken opinion, like many other general rules which, true in the 
abstract, are false and even absurd when applied to cases, which, 
though they fall within the letter, are not within the spirit of the 
general rule. 

Suppose ten corn merchants to apply one million of money in 
the importation of corn, and to derive 5 per cent. from their spe- 
culation. Is this equally as beneficial to the country as an expen- 
diture of that one million of money in this country; distributing 
1-10th to the church, 1-10th to the poor, 1-10th to the ki 
5-10ths to the laborers, 1-10th to the farmers, and 1-10th to the 
proprietor of the soil ? no rational man would support the affirme 
ative! ! 

Again, suppose fifty thousand pounds profit to be derived from 
this source of importation trade, (while the profit may by events 
within the range of probability be 500,000,) is it equally beneficial 
that this profit should fall into the hands of ten merchants, as that it 
should be distributed into the hands of the great body of farmers ? 
More than this, is it sound policy that the application of this small 
capital, should have the power of destroying all the sources of 
profit from a capital of 200 millions of money belonging to that 
extensive and industrious class of community, the farmers? Ina 
deficient harvest, to earn’5/. per cent on the capital employed in 
importation may depreciate 72 millions worth of corn at 10s. a 
-bushel, to the extent of one fourth part of the amount, or 18 mil- 
lions of money. But the corn of the united empire ought at 
10s. a bushel bor wheat to be 72,000,000 for bread corn alone: 
being 4/. for each individual. 

Without counting those who are employed in manufactures, 
we may compute that at least 5000 persons, that is one per- 
son for each twenty acres of corn, must be employed to raise 
1,000,000/. worth of corn, and these 5000 persons support them- 
selves and families, to the extent of 25,000 persons; and again these 
persons, and the parson, the farmer, the proprietor, and the poog, 
give five times as much employment to manufactures for home 
consumption, as is given by the trade, if there be a trade, origi- 
nating with and dependent on the regular importation of corn to 
the extent of 1,000,000/. of money a year. 

But it is denied that prices will in general be lower in conse- 
quence of this importation. It is clear they will fluctuate more 
under importation than without it. This, singly and of itself is 
an evil. But in discouraging cultivation by the competition of 
foreign corn, at any price under 80s. a quarter, you counteract the 
spirit of British husbandry to an extent which more than counter- 
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vails the utility of temperary importation at an inferior price, and 
on the whole reduce the quantity supplied to the market. From 
this:cause it is believed that at all times the consumers will pay more 
for their bread under the present system, than they would under 
the regulation which is proposed of a protecting duty. That an 
adequate supply can be grown in the British dominions, has been 
admitted by Mr. Alderman Atkins, notwithstanding his opposi« 
tion to the Corn Bill was founded on the reverse of that pro- 
position. His concession is so fixed in the memory of many 
members at the House of Commons that it will be long remem- 
bered. It went to the extent that our growth is sufficient be- 
yond our own consumption, to supply our West India Islands! ! 
Islands which under a well regulated system of policy might 
without any sacrifice of the interest of the Planters be made one 
of the sources of extricating this country from the difficulties by 
which it is surrounded. 

The opinion now advanced respecting the probable prices of 
corn is fully supported by a deduction drawn from the present 
prices of meat and butter, in the markets of public demand. 

Though cattle are reduced more than 50 per cent. in value to 
those who rear them as distinguished from those who fatten them 5 
and though butter is sold at 6d. a pound in places distant from the 
metropolis, yet in the metropolis, and markets of large demand, meat 
is selling at the same prices, and butter nearly at the same prices as 
during the war, and hams when dressed are retailing at the shops 
at two shillings a pound. 

So that the rearing and dairy farmers are pressed into those dif- 
ficulties, and consequently those losses, which were predicted 5 
while the public in the metropolis is deriving little or no advantage 
from the ruin of the farmer, and the land owners ; on the contrary 
tradesmen, &c. are involved inthe consequences of the farmer’s 
ryin 4! and employment, which is the great machine of circulation, 
is Suspended. 

And the little farmer whom many are so anxious to support, 
and encourage, has been the first, instead of being the last victim 
of the unfortunate system which has prevailed. Without credit 
and without any surplus capital, he is forced by necessity into the 
markets, when, in the nature of things, cattle, corn, &c. are at the 
lowest prices, and consequently the greatest sacrifices are required, 
in a market with a redundant supply! and his distresses begin the 
race of depreciation and involve in ruin those who are next above 
him in their circumstances. 

The experience of the present moment justifies this proposition. 
The corn of the harvest of this year belonging to distressed 
farmers, is already in the market and depreciating the value, by their 
anxiety and necessity to sell. 
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‘There.is now a great change in public opinion respecting the Corn 
Question : nine tenth parts of the population are, by woeful ex+ 
perience, convinced that they erred in their former clamours ; that 
they were misled by their prejudices, and by popular or interested 
opinion, and not by a sound discretion. 

Now then is the time for a wise government, a prudent legisla+ 
sure, and a patriotic press to inform the public mind; to bring 
conviction even on those who are still in error, and to lead them 
to form such just and equitable arrangements, as shall give employ- 
ment to British industry; shall protect British agriculture ; shall 
diminish Pauperism ; shall support the finances by enabling those 
who are taxed, to bear the burthen; and shall give ability to each 
half of the population, to find employment fog the other half, by 
a mutual exchange of the labors and the fruits of their industry !4 

It is not sufficient that Great Britain has the same physical ree 
sources as formerly, or even greater. You must give action, energy, 
and power to these resources. The misfortune which is experi- 
enced is that you have changed the sources and diverted the tide of 
wealth. You are requiring the industrious to labor not only for the 
capitalist, but for those who are deprived of employment, and to a 
great extent for discharged and maimed soldiers and sailors, most 
meritorious objects of relief !! The poor on the one hand, and the 
fundholder, the placeman, and the pensioner, and your large milix 
tary establishment on the other hand, are drawing to themselves 
the fruits of the labor of the active industrious part of the come 
munity ; moreover they are consuming the capital of the Bee Hive. * 
This diminution of capital will, at no distant period, be severely 
felt; not merely by a change of the stock of cattle and of corn from 
one. hand to another, (a result of no great importance with a view to 
the future welfare of the country ;) but by an actual and alarming di- 
minution in the number of cattle, and of the quantity of corn, and 
of physical power, from the absence of manure, and expen- 
diture in labor ; and from the pauperism and idleness of a large 
portion of the industry of the country; and the consequent imabi- 
lity to reproduce an equal quantity of human sustenance. 

The experience of every country which has witnessed a declin- 
ing agriculture affords a lesson from which statesmen ought to.dee 
rive wisdom; and to dare to oppose a system, fraught with so 
much misery ;—with squalid poverty, and the unfortunate condi~ 
tion of the few rich, the many poor, and with the rich in a state of 
poverty, from the circumstance of being the necessary distributors 
of their property to the needy ! 

A race of peasantry once destroyed cannot be replaced at com- 


« In one year a capital of 1500 paid 500/. for probate duty, and, for, sug 
cession duty to the Government. A respeciable solicitor stated this fac} at 
the moment of writing this observation. es 
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mand. A long time must elapse before the energies of such a race 
can be excited to the full extent of their former powers. Gold 
smith felt and has recorded this truth in his beautiful poem of the 
Deserted Village. 

The prejudice of the public or rather of the manufacturers in 
favor of the low price of corn, and of importation as the means of 
attaining this object, deserves further attention. A few observa- 
tions, by way of summary, will be devoted to the subject. Import- 
ed corn to the value of one million of money may give an increase 
of foreign trade to that extent! ‘This is acknowledged to be one 
of the motives for a reliance on importation for a certain portion of 
our food. ‘The object is to establish a medium of exchange. The 
corn is to be the article received in barter, for articles of manufac- 
ture ; or the price of the grain is to be paid from this country, in 
a return of manufactured goods !! But attend to the consequences. 

ist. You encourage foreign husbandry. 

= You, in effect, lay out that money in foreign Rent, foreign 
labor. 

Sdly. You diminish the demand for manufactures for home 
consumption! and you deprive this country of more labor, than 
you employ in the equivalent of manufacture exported. 

4thly.. By suffering 1,000,000 in value of corn to be imported, 
you depreciate British Provisions to a degree which is incalculable 
and deprive your own countrymen of the means of buying that 
manufacture you are so anxious to sell to foreigners ! ! 

In the three last years, the depreciation of farm produce has 
not been less than 90 millions a year, or 2/. an acre on 45,000,000 
of acres. The abstraction of this sum from the cultivators and 
from the proprietors of the soil, and in the end from the laborers, 
has hrought them into the state of ruin, in which they are now 
involved. The absence of this amount in the circulation of money 
is the result of low prices, and has produced a stagnation in our 
manufactures, and brought ruin on almost every class of the com- 
munity. 

It will be asked is then Importation to be altogether excluded ? 
Such exclusion is not either necessary or desired. ‘The repose and 
security of Government; the peace of the country; a protection 
against extraordinary high prices, are cogent reasons for encou- 
raging importation under just regulations. ‘Those a as 
already stated, should protect the farmer who pays heavy taxes 
against an overwhelming competition from the foreign grower, or 
the British merchant, who is exempt from these taxes. A duty on 
all’ corn which shall be sold in Great Britain from the ware- 
houses of this country, is the appropriate and only adequate re- 
needy ; thus equalizing the prices and guarding against a ruinous 
depreciation of corn of homegrowth; a remedy producing no other 
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effect than making foreign corn, when sold in Great Britain, — 
toa duty approximating to, but not equalling the duty which in face 
is paid by the British grower. At this moment, with a duty of 25h 
per cent on cheese, the Dutch can afford to be competitors for the 
sale in the British market of that article of their manufacture. 

After a duty of 20s. a quarte?shall be imposed on wheat of fo- 
reign growth, the foreigner or the British Merchant, could afford 
to sell foreign wheat in the British market, at or under 80s. 2 
quarter, and (for this is a most important consideration) derive a 
greater profit from his capital so employed, than the average of 
British farmers derive from their capital at like prices. 

Against recommending a duty on the sale of imported corn, a 
timid and vacillating administration may Ist, entertain the appre- 
hension that the people will be excited to commotion as they were 
against the measure of the late corn bill; and @ndly, they may 
fear lest the duty may divert capital from the purchase of corn for 
importation—a fear which argues the cowardice of imposing taxes 
by the phalanx of influence and consequent majorities, without dar- 
ing, as Mr. Pitt would have done, to take care that the means of pay- 
ing the Taxes should be insured, notwithstanding pullic clamour. 

As to the first point, the people have learned, at least they 
have had ample opportunities of learning, wisdom from experience. 
If they have profited by judicious observation on that which has 
taken place during the last three years, they must have found that 
bread may be cheap, farmers poor, their profits abolished and even 
their capital wasted without any advantage to the community; and 
that, as was the natural order of events, the system has brought the 
extreme of misery on the other parts of the community. The 
bees have been sacrificed. The drones are in possession of the hive! 
When a depreciation to the amount annually of twice the rental, has 
deprived of employment and of payment all those through whose 
hands this money would have passed, how should the bees have 
preserved their hive or retained their honey? If the plan of pro- 
viding a guinea for each person would have revived trade, have given 
@ new spur to agriculture and to employment in manufactures; 
have been a remedy for the existing evil; what must be the mischief, 
and the error of taking from one half of the population 90 millions 
of just remuneration, in returns arising each year from the best 
species of property—a property which graduates through 
rank of society : while a guinea distributed into the hands of aul 
person would in a very short time find its way to the treasury, and 
finally into the hands of the Capitalist, the fundholder, public cre- 
ditor, and those who share in the plunder of the State. But 90 
millions ow to the farmers, as the just and fair return for the 
expence of cultivation, would be a renovating saurce; weekly 
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distributed through the various channels of industry and of general 
circulation. This sum would return as regularly, and as rapidly as 
it was paid, either in the shape of Taxes or for articles of manu- 
facture &c. &c. for the public creditor and the dependants on the 
establishment would have been paid out of the other parts of the 
return. This is an important point for consideration. The public 
taste has an unfortunate tendency to view this point with a jaun- 
diced eye! Some late state papers in Holland have made regu- 
lations which on this subject display true wisdom and sound policy 
in those who.administer the government of that country. 

2ndlv. It isan imperious agty on, Government to inform and 
to enlighten the public mind on topics of this nature. The sum 
frequently spent in the employment of the press to reconcile the pub- 
lic to any favured measure would with sound policy, and on the best 
principles of economy, be expended for the information of the 
public on this interesting subject. The truth should be fairly and 
distinctly avowed, (a truth generally understood though not gene- 
rally acknowledged) that low priced corn cannot support high priced 
establishments in church, king, and poor ; and that the church, king, 
and poor, and not the rent, are the principal causes of the necessity, 
that corn must necessarily be dearer in Great Britain than in other 
countries in which Taxation does not press so heavily. Besides Jet 
the manufacturing laborers (the conflicting part of the community) 
be candidly informed, as the truth really is, that the object of low 
priced corn, is to diminish their wages, not to give them the ability 
to pay for more bread!! A shilling advance on the bushel of wheat 
ought not to add more than 12d, to the price of 60lbs. of bread; 
being less than a farthing on each pound; while this shilling would 
guard against the evil of the want of employment, among the agri- 
cultural and even the manufacturing laborers. 

But certainty of market, not advance of price, is the object to be 
attained! To the farmer, unfettered by a lease; and to the pro- 
prietor free fron: debt; the amount of price is of no importance. 
Great fluctuations are to be avoided, so that the value of rent and 
the sale price of produce may be stationary. All other conse- 
quences, as part of a system, may be disregarded. Great as may 
be the evil of a depreciation of the value of land, that termination 
to the present system must necessarily draw after it to those who 
can retain their land, a corresponding reduction of the value of all 
other articles of property. The difficulty is to protect farmers who 
are involved by leases or by capital.invested in improvements; and 
also to protect proprietors who are subjected to debts either as part 
of the price of purchase, or contracted with creditors, or created as 
part of family.arrangements; and three fourth parts in number of 
the land proprietors are to be arranged under orle of these classes! } 
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The apprehension that corn would not be imported when want- 
ed, is futile and absurd. Merchants would import whenever 
circumstances required a supply. It may be true that the 
duty proposed as a protection would, in some cases, abrid 
the gains of the merchants; still however they would purchase 
when the price of corn was low on the continent so as 
to justify speculation for some market, if the English market should 
not be open to them.' Generally speaking they can import at 6s. 6d. 
a bushel: add 2s. 6d. for the duty. This addition would bring the 
expences to 9s. a bushel; and 9s. a bushel is equal to the farmer’s 
price when the corn is at 80s. for the quarter in the public markets. 
The other shilling for each bushel is composed of the expences of 
freight, commission, agency, &c. &c. The profit at 10s. a bushel 
would be more than ten per cent; and were the price in Great Britain 
higher than 10s. a bushel, there would be still sufficient encourage- 
ment for importation in times of necessity ; since every advance in 
Great Britain of 1s. a bushel would admit of an expense to the 
same extent in the price of providing foreign corn; and leave the 
profit of ten per cent, with the difference only of the expence of 
interest on the increase of the requisite capital. 

Some have recommended that the cultivation of your inferior 
lands should be abandoned that the deficiency of supply may ad- 
vance the price. In the first place importation would counteract 
the expected benefit. And secondly, a more mischievous advice 
was never given; a more dangerous doctrine was never advanced, 
This advice would diminish the supply, and raise the price on the 
public, without the consolation of an adequate supply, and would 
leave a large portion of the community without employment, and 
in the result without the power of obtaining food. It is the ad- 
vice of those who judge superficially, without weighing all the con- 
sequences of the opinions they offer to the public. ‘Throw out of 
cultivation-all the lands which produce an average crop of twenty 
or even of fifteen bushels an acre and the quantity of corn to be 
grown would not be equal to one half of that which is required for 
the bread of the people, and for other useful purposes. 

Let the country profit by the experience of this year! a year 
in which Providence seems to have inculcated a lesson of wisdom to 
counteract the folly of the advocates of this system. "What would 
have been the state of the country, in reference to the crops, had 
not the light lands made up for the failure of the crop on the heavy 
lands? ‘The two species of land are in our variable climate thie 
best security for an average crop; are a safe and secure protec- 
tion against the failure from one species: of svil; counterpoising 
the benefits and the injuries from either a dry or a moist season. 


* This is all the warehousing system contemplated that they should do. 
NO. XVII. Pam. VOL. IX. K 
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Besides without sufficient employment for your population even 
in the present state of your husbandry, what would be your con- 
dition were this advice to be followed? ‘Britons, venerate the 
plough.” This is the sound and useful policy to be inculcated. . It 
was the policy of our ancestors, and is now in a more especial 
manner an axiom of interest, of duty, and even of necessity ! 

That employment which all sensible men now feel, is so much 
wanted, and which a few worthy friends of the country are so 
ready to give, and which when the corn question was in agitation, 
was so much overlooked ; will now be considered. 

Agriculture is the main and principal source of employment. It 
is certain, continual, and may, without any great exaggeration, be 
said to be inexhaustible. In no other mode can a large population 
be so useful to themselves, or to the community, or equally useful 
or safe to the state. Without the assistance of agricultural laborers, 
scarcity, perhaps famine isto be expected. They provide food for 
themselves and for an equal number at least of persons not con- 
tributing in labor to the increase or production of food. The 
present want of employment of this useful part of the community, 
will, on the one hand, render them the victims of indolence and 
ultimately of famine, unless the evil be speedily averted. The state 
will,have a disturbed population, and the industry of the country 
a burthensome and mischievous poor. In all probability thresh- 
ing machines will be destroyed, corn stacks burnt, and similar 
outrages be committed by an irritated and starving population. 
Manufacturing labor must diminish in the same proportion as agri- 
cultural labor shall cease to be in demand ; 

First. Because the former is essential to raise the sustenance 
of the latter.—and 

Secondly. Because a distressed tenantry and proprietorship, as 
experience woefully proves, cause a stagnation in trade and in com- 
merce. It would be easy to demonstrate that agriculture may 
thrive without commerce. But manufactures cannot be pros- 
perous, while agriculture shall be languid or distressed ; and still 
less when three fifth parts of the farmers are in a state of insolvency 
and many of them in actual want and incapable of giving employ- 
ment to labor. Secure to the British farmer a certain market for his 
produce at a remunerating price, and all the demands of the poor, 
the church, and the government, may be fully and easily answered, 
and bread and provisions at reasonable prices be obtainable. Agricul- 
tural labor wlll be immediately in a state of demand and activity. 

The sources of employment are not exhausted. Want of mar- 
ket, and of circulation, and consequently the absence of the means 
of giving employment are the evils. Adequate and useful subjects 
for employment may be provided for another century, and even 
for ever; and the country acquire strength, as its population in- 
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creases, SO as sustenance on the orfe hand, and on the other hand 
useful labor be provided for them. Agriculture has a singular 
advantage, which renders it of such vast importance toa state. At 
the same time that it provides food for those whom it employs, it 
gives employment to all those ‘who are willing to assist by their 
labors, in raising the means of sustenance. It raises food for an 
equal number of other persons, and gives activity to their labors as 
manufacturers. ' 

Though by no means an advocate for small farms as an exclusive 
system, yet some small farms are highly expedient and desirable ; 
not for the sake of those who are to o¢cupy them ; for the laborer 
enjoys a larger portion of comfort and independence than the small 
farmer ; but for the sake of the great and extensive employment 
which is given in building farm houses and offices, subdividing in- 
closures, &c. forming hedges, &c. A farm of 1000 acres divided 
into 10 farms would require in the most economical attention to 
expenditure an additional capital of 6001. for each 100 acres for 
buildings, fences, and gates ; and ever afterwards an annual expen- 
diture of 5 per cent. on this capital; or 301. for each farm. A 
farm so managed must increase 60]. a year in value to justify the 
expenditure : 30]. a year to pay the interest at 5 per cent. and 30L 
a year to defray the additional expences. The public suffer these 
things to escape their notice, when they complain of high rents. 

For the next 10 years surface draining of retentive soils would 
alone employ 100,000 men annually. Suppose every man to drain 
$ acres at 6]. an acre he would earn 181. a year or 7s. per week; 
or ls. 2d.aday. This would be 300,000 acres a year, or 3,000,000 
of acres in 10 years. The earnings from this labor would provide 
sustenance annually for 500,000 persons, at 5 to a fumily. Now 
there are more than $3,000,000 acres in Great Britain, which 
stand in need or at least admit of this improvement. The 
expenditure of 18]. on 3 acres would require, at 5 per cent. 
1g annum, income from the expenditure, that each acre should 

e improved at the rate of 6s. a year. The worst land in this 
country would justify that expense and the farmer to give this 
increase of rent. Lands which will bear any crop, would by 
the increase in corn or grass, the saving of seed, &c. the preserva- 
tion of the virtues of manure, fully warrant such expenditure. 
Dry, husky and unproductive land, such as Bagshot Heath, 
would warrant a like expenditure in plantations of fir and larch, 
or other woods adapted to that species of soil. Such plan- 
tations would give employment to another 100,000 families. In 
time to come the pruning, felling, &c. on the planted lands. and 
good husbandry on the drained lands, would afford constant em- 
ployment for a large part of this population. Irrigation on an ex- 
tended scale would give similar employment. Were this, the most 
important and beneficial of all improvements, carried into effect to 
the fyJl extent which the country admits, there would be at least 
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three millions of acres of excellent meadow from land now of 
little or no value. The best lands now appropriated for meadows, 
would then be wholly applicable to the purposes of grazing; 
and also raising dairy produce; another great source of employ- 
ment; giving activity and useful labor to the females of a 
family. The extent to which irrigation may be carried is incredi- 
ble, to those who have not applied their attention to the subject. 

- To say that the natural grass of the country may be doubled in 
quantity and value, is to speak within bounds. With spirited ma- 
nagement it may be trebled in ten years, without availing ourselves 
of the important discoveries of the value and use of Fiorin by Dr. 
Richardson ; whose perseverance will, beyond all doubt, be ulti- 
mately crowned with that fame from posterity which is denied to 
him by his contemporaries; and it is gratifying to see that his de- 
termined character has subdued ridicule, and nearly overcome in- 
credulity. Challenging sceptics by the proofs which ocular de- 
monstration affords, he must silence opposition and increase the 
number of disciples to his practice. 

The introduction of hoeing into those parts of the country which 
have not adopted that beneficial improvement would add to the 
extent of the demand for labor. ‘The time is not far distant when 
the broad cast crops of wheat will in all probability be committed 
to the hoe, with the same care, and with the same zeal as the crops 
of turnips are now managed in the best cultivated districts. Such 
practice promises great advantages to husbandry, and would give 
scope fora large portion of labor, in the months of April and a ; 
to be followed by hay-harvest, then by turnip hoeing, and finally 
the harvest of corn. 

The extension of potatoe culture wouldcreate a large demand for 
Spring and autumnal labor; and increase in a great degree, the quantity 
of food; and be the best security against extravagant prices of corn. 

A large portion of useful labor might also be applied in making 
bricks for buildings and draining, and pantiles for covering 
buildings. ‘The plan adopted at Exeter of giving employment in a 
pottery and brick kiln, to all who can labor and apply for paro- 
chial relief, has, it is said, diminished the poor rate to the extent of 
10001. a'year. A plan of this sort, were it general, would be one 
of the best measures for diverting men who are able to work from 
an unreasonable desire to resort to parochial relief. ‘This employ- 
ment would be of great benefit. It would avert fram the eer | 
one of the greatest evils with which it is threatened, and wi 
which indeed it is even oppressed—too great a dependance on the 
poor rate as a substitute for industrious labor. 

Nor would the mere employment, be the only advantage. In 
those countries in which mud-walls and thatch prevail, there would 
be a saving of the immense waste of corn occasioned by vermin 


safely lodged in walls and roofs of this description. In the weet- 
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ern counties, the loss by vermin is beyond any thing which can be 
conceived by those who do not enter into calculations of this na- 
ture, or who are without the means of witnessing the depredations 
of rats and mice. ; 

Neat and comfortable cottages for industrious labourers, would 
quickly follow the more general use of brick and tiles; nor is 
the waste of manure in coverings with reed, thatch or straw suffi- 
ciently appreciated. A loss which once incurred can never be re- 
gained, except by a sacrifice of the covering, while in a state to-be 
fit for manure. ‘The answer which will be given, that the old straw 
is a substitute for manure for each sucgeeding supply, which shall 
be furnished, may be easily refuted and its soundness disproved. 

Ireland, unfortunate Ireland! is not to be overlooked. 

Would you improve the condition of the lower elasses in that 
country, you must teach them the value of a better state of society. 
With abundance of lime, with great facilities from its insular state, 
of obtaining timber; and, no doubt, with ample means of making 
bricks ; and, when slate is not at hand, of making pantile and other 
roofing tiles, what a source of employment may be found ! ! 

A good, neat, and comfortable cottage might be built for 60l., 
to consist of a brick wail, a brick, or such as is common in Devon- 
shire, lime-ash floor; a roof covered with tile or pantile. In such 
cottages, built with a view to ccconomy or comfort, there might 
be three rooms for this sum, especially in those situations in 
which there are young plantations affording materials for part 
of the roof: or three cottages ultimately convertible into one good 
farm-house, might be built for 200]. By forming hamlets, 
tythings or villages, as was the practice with our forefathers, of 
from five to ten houses, each so placed as is common in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, that the inhabitants of that cottage must have the 
conduct of his neighbours under his eye, and annexing ten acres 
of ground to each house, you would not only constitute a society, 
but each inhabitant would become a watch and a guard, as the 
constitution ordained, over his neighbours ; and two or three sober 
honest men, especially those selected for their good conduct in the 
army and navy, and who had attained subordinate commands as 
serjeants, corporals, &c. &c. would-be a security against the vio- 
lent outrages and the evil practices of their less civilized neighbours ; 
and better and cheaper guardians of the peace than the present 
military establishment. Social intercourse’ would harmonize the 
mind: recreations and amusements would take place, and they 
should be encouraged ; and the grounds might be so allotted, that 
each should have his portion in contiguity to and with reference to 
the convenience of his cottage; and the hamlets should be so dis- 
tributed as to leave an interval of 440 acres between every 200 
acres; so as to cover a greater portion of country, placing each 
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hamlet at the distance of a mile from the other, or placing the 
buildings in a quincunx form, so as to divide the distances into 
half miles; and the centre hamlet might be the residence of a 
clergyman, and the scite of a place of devotion for public worship : 
1,000,0001. of money thus employed, would give 16666 cottages. 

Five millions, at 1,000,000 in each of five years, would give 
83,330 cottages, providing habitat‘ons for 416,650 persons, and at 
20 acres each they would occupy a portion of soil equal to 
1,666,600 acres. + 

The system would rapidly extend, were these cottages arranged 
with judgment in one county, by way of trial. ‘The counties 
least inhabited are most proper for the commencement of the 
experiment. Such cottages with the annexed farms would be- 
come objects of laudable ambition; and the cottage and an addi- 
tion to it, would afford a just medium of rewarding those whose 

ood conduct and industry had entitled them to a preference. 
a the hope of advancement to this habitation of increased com- 
fort would be an incitement to good conduct. The females would, 
in particular, be anxious for a habitation which would so greatly 
increase domestic comfort; and the husbands would soon enter 
into the feelings and be anxious to promote the wishes of the 
females of their families. 

‘The moral influence of this plan would be quickly perceptible, 
and proprietors might be entrusted with loans from Government for 
this purpose. These proprietors, when enabled by an improved state 
of the affairs of the country, would readily extend a system which 
would prove equally for their benefit and for the welfare of the 
State; and ata period not far distant Ireland would become, as she is 
by nature and local advantages destined to be, and as many of her 
patriotic representatives are aiming to make her, the most happy 
and prosperous member of the British Empire. 

Hailing most sincerely, as an act of justice, every benefit com- 
municated to Ireland, it is at the same time to be taken into cal- 
culation, that the admission of Ireland to a participation in the 
English market for corn, has depreciated the market price of 
English corn to the full extent of the protecting duty which is 
proposed, 

‘The forest of Exmoor offers at this moment a large field for the 
employment of labor. Roads are to be formed under the late 
Inclosure Act. By uniting the plan of allotting sites and small 
quantities of ground for these hamlet cottages, the very individuals 
employed on the roads, fences, &c. wouid become the inhabitants 
of the cottages, and that, which is essential, they would earn from 
their labor on the roads, &c. the means of cultivating their portion 
of land and providing a cow, &c. It would be in vain to build 
the cottages or allot the ground in this district, except under the 
circumstances of finding employment for the inhabitants, so that 
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they might earn wages for their labor; or except you could find 
that which would be difficult, men who had a sum of money to 
expend on their portion of land, and to provide a stock for it. 

The Saving Banks promise more utility in forming the nest egg 
of a capital for such cottage farms, than in any other probable result 
of their establishment. 

Asan useful part of the plan in the formation of such cottage 
farms, individual proprictors should supply the stock of cattle as part 
of the farm. The writer of these observations has adopted this plan 
and means to extend it. A regulation in the Poor Laws providing 
against an increase of paupers from this source, would greatly faci- 
litate the employment of land in this manner. The Poor Laws 
were the great and primary cause of consolidation of farms, or the 
conversion of many small farms into a large one. ‘Tenements of 
the value of 101. created Paupers, and in the expense of repairs, 
&c. &c. the rent was exhausted. 

It is true that neither Exmoor nor Dartmoor is worth cultiva-' 
tion in the ordinary course, by farmers at the expense of hired 
labor. Each of these forests, however, would afford excellent 
sites for a populgtion who would be content to occupy a few acres 
of ground of from 10 to 50, as the means of sustenance and sup- 
port to a family, and the advantages of raising potatoes and vegeta- 
bles, and obtaining milk. But the occupation of these tracts, 
except so far as the prison on Dartmoor shall be devoted to 
some national object, must be a work of time: the improvement 
must be gradual. One series of settlers would be necessary 
to precede the establishment of another, that there might be 
employment to aid each successive improvement, and that there 
might be the convenience of market, roads, &c. to dispose of the 
surplus produce, as the means of obtaining requisite cloathing, 
paying taxes, &c. Nor must it be forgotten that these cottagers 
would overstock the market with eggs, butter, pork, &c. were the 
system general. In performing a charity to some, you would in- 
volve in ruin or in increased distress, a larger portion of the coms 
munity. Such a plan is likely to be beneficial to a few individual 
proprietors who have lands requiring cultivation, a population, &c., 
rather than as a measure either useful or proper to be adopted ge- 
nerally. 

Such improvement and occupation will take place gradually as 
the population of the country shall increase. 

‘he natural order of such improvement will be to form cottages 
in the vicinity of the towns or cultivated districts, so that the ims 
provement would advance from the extreme boundary to the centre. 

But if roads, &c. were forming on Exmoor which promised em- 
ployment for several successive years, the cottages would be built 
in the line of the roads, in hamlets or villages, at the distance of 
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one, two, or three miles from each other, according to the num- 
ber of persons to be employed, and the probability of continual 
employment till the cottage farm would maintain its inhabitants or 
farmers. The cottages should precede the formation of the roads, 
for the obvious reason of having laborers near to the work to be 
performed, and thus saving the loss of time in passing to and from 
the site of work; and also because the future employment on the 
road would provide the cottager with the means of subsistence 
and assistance in the improvement of his allotment of land. 
The capital proper for such land would be, 
20 Bushels of potatoes, 

2 Young pigs, 

2 Yearling cattle, 

2 Sheep. 
The price may be estimated at twelve pounds. At the end of four 
years this capital might be increased to 501. or 51. an acre at least, 
and afford an annual return in produce of 501. Such land ought 
at the end of five years to be in a state of high cultivation; with 
crops of 

2 acres of corn, 








2 of vetches and rape, 
2 of potatoes, mangel wurzel, turnips, cabbages, and 
4 of clover and grass, 





besides bee-hives, &c. &c. enabling each cottager to have every 
comfort he could desire. 

Five pounds an acre for each of these crops on an average is 
very moderate. Well managed and at fair prices, the crops ought 
to be worth 80]., and the farm annually improved so as to become 
more productive. 

It is well ascertained that on a system of this sort, a population 
might be maintained to the extent of one person to each acre, er 
sixty millions for the united empire; and lands of no value in their 
present state, might in a few years become as productive of food 
as.the best lands in the kingdom. A farm thus managed ought to 
supply its own manure in great abundance: even Dartmoor can’ 
exhibit proofs, and the wastes of the different parts of the empire 
occupied by cottagers, clearly evince, that this plan is practicable. 
The difficulty is to infuse the spirit and excite the industry which 
should carry this system into effect. 

It is more easy to find proprietors who would appropriate 
ground for this object, than it is to find industrious laborers to 
carry the plan into effect. 

Another great, and even the greatest source of immediate and 
‘beneficial employment, would be the formation of a National 
Road through the British empire, so as to aid, not oppose the 
canals; to communicate with them and not to run in lines which 
create conflicting interests. 
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A rail road is to be preferred to canals or to turnpike roads, 
First, because it would come quickly into perfection; and secondly, 
because it may be carried into execution in different parts of the 
country at the same time. 

A road of this description might be formed through England in 
one year from one part of the kingdom to the extreme end thereof; 
and it is confidently believed that a road might be thus formed, 
were it desirable, in one continued line and nearly on a level; but 
this does not seem to be the most eligible plan. Certain it is, 
that in the county of Devon, inthe parts apparently most hilly, 
there is at the base of the several hills, a line of level, from the 
sea of one channel, to the sea of the other channel. 

So, from Honiton to Bridport and the sea shore, though the 
communication is by a very hilly road, there is a line of level, 
without any difficulty to impede the formation of a rail road; 
The like observation is applicable to every part of the kingdom 
which the writer of these observations has ever visited. 

The manual labor in forming the road may be estimated at 15001. 
a mile. ‘The materials would require 15001. more for each mile; 
and at least one half of this sum would be constituted of the value 
of labor, making 22501. a mile for labor.* 

At 7s. a week, or 18l.a year, employment might, with the first 
15001. a mile, be found for 83 persons, giving subsistence to 415 
persons, at 5 to each family ; and principally to discharged sol- 
diers and sailors, and unemployed manufacturers, &c. The other 
half of 30001. a mile, would be employed in getting iron and ma- 
nufacturing it; providing stones for the road; brick, &c. for 
arches ; timber for the sleepers, and for the machines and imple- 
ments requisite, first for forming, and afterwards for using the 
road ; and buildings for granaries, inns, &c. which would soon 
be erected on the line of road; and in burning lime for the diffe- 
rent works. 

This would be employment for at least 40 men more, and sub-~ 
sistence for their families to the extent of 200 persons; making 
615 persons for each 30001. expended. 

A main advantage of the plan is not only that the work might be 
performing throughout the whole line at one and the same time; 
but the surplus laborers of each district might be engaged on the 
part in the immediate vicinity of their habitation without assem- 
bling too many persons into one district or at one place, and thug 
producing riots, The money expended in each part of the 
country would give activity to the manufacturing trade, &c. of 
that district. Nor would the work be one of useless expense : on 
the contrary, every mile of road would improve the grounds ad- 
joining to the line, to an extent which would warrant the expense 
and justify a contribution by the proprietors of the soil, or a county 


* Roads of a less public nature might be formed at 10001. a mile, 
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rate, or a toll, by way of tax on the use of the road: such toll 
at 10 per cent. applied in increase of the sinking fund, would 
be more beneficial than the money abstracted from this fund, and 
more quickly annihilate the debt. 

Take a mile of road as an illustration of the probable benefit, 
It would cost 30001. or 1501. a year for the interest, at 5 per cent. 
The ground at the distance of one mile only from each side of the 
road would be 640 acres; or 1280 acres for both sides of the road. 
Let the benefit be supposed to terminate with these 1280 acres, 
without an allowance for any ground at a greater distance, though 
such remote grounds would experience considerable improvement 
in value. The most distant acre within the two squares in 
contact with the two sides of the line of road, would be within a 
mile from a road, which affords the cheapest mode of carrying 
produce to market or to a canal, and of obtaining manure; two 
important and essential advantages in farming ceconomy, 

There are 1280 acres in the area of the two squares. An ad- 
ditional rent of 2s. 6d. per acre would more than pay the Interest 
at 5 per cent, and the mere saving in the carriage of corn to market 
would to any well-judging farmer justify this and even a far grea~ 
ter advance of rent. Carry the line of road through uncultivated dis- 
tricts, and the benefit would exceed 10s., for each acre annually, 
The country, and in particular the metropolis and large cities, 
would be benefited by the facility of receiving provisions from a 
greater distance. ‘Thus food would be cheaper at the metropolis, 
and the seats of manufacture. While meat is from | 0d. to Is. for 
a pound in the metropolis, it is at this moment only 4d. in the 
country.‘ Thusas with merchants, dealing in corn, so with carcase 
butchers &c. dealing in provisions, the profit is to the capitalist, 
while the citizens of the metropolis ascribe to the farmers, those 
ptices which are realized by their own neighbours! 

How little do manufacturers understand these subjects! They 
are clamorous against protection to the growth of British corn at 
the rate of one farthing for the consumption of each Individual per 
day, or five farthings for a family of five persons, and yet do not 
take the means of providing agaiust a high price of provisions. 
They disregard the advance in the price of meat. While 8 ounces 
of meat for each person costs a family of five persons at 10d. per 
pound, 2s. 1d. in the metropolis instead of 10d. in the country, being 
a difference of 1s. 3d. or 3d. aday for each person, and being more 
than the whole expense of their bread. ‘The like observation might 
be made on the advance of one penny on the price of each pot of 
beer ; an advance which is little regarded ! 

Take bacon as an illustration of the same sort. That article is 
at 100 per cent higher in the metropolis than in the country—a 


* In some districts, 2)d. 
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pound of ham is when dressed sold at 2s. or at four times the 
amount of the price to the farmer. 

The butter which in Devonshire may be purchased at 6d. per 
pound is in London worth one shilling as the market value, 

Thus are men sacrificed to their prejudices because they have 
drawn in with their mothers’ milk the notion that cheap corn isa 
great blessing! They do not reflect that corn cannot be as cheap, 
when taxation is at 70,000,000 a year, as when taxation was at 
10,000,000 a year; when Poor Rates are at least 10 millions a year, 
(for they are now more) as when they were at two millions a 
year, and when Tithes are at $ times their former amount, com- 
puted by the acre of each farm; and when lubor is doubled in 
price. 

The land proprietors will take an alarm at an advance of taxa- 
tion. They will urge and apparently with reason, that they are 
already overwhelmed and nearly ruined, and cannot without im- 
mense sacrifices and great deprivations bear the burthens to which 
they are already subject. 

Unfortunately no other part of the community, if the fundholder, 
the capitalist, and those who depend on the establishment be exe 
cepted, is able to bear additional taxation. The capitalist cannot 
be reached except through a property tax, or the more useful 
measure of the reduction in the rate of interest. Nor can the 
fundholder be subjected, except through a property tax, to any of 
the impositions of government. The fundholders have submitted 
to a property tax, and would rather approve its re-enactment 
than oppose it. They feel and~know it is for their interest 
and security that the present distresses of the finances, and of the 
country should not continue. Though the property tax be, in effect, 
a reduction of the interest guaranteed to the public creditor, he 
would not oppose that aid; aud yet he would clamor at a positive 
and direct tax, and complain of it as a breach of national faith and 
of the pledge of parliament. 

The finance minister must be sensible that a property tax is 
the only means of supporting the credit of the country, or ra- 
ther of preserving the appearance of an ability of paying the public 
creditor and the establishment. The land owner feels that he 
must in some stage bear his proportion of every taxation. A 
direct tax best suits his interest, and his situation. It is absurd 
however and impracticable. to impose any new tax on him with 
out reviving the confidence of the tenantry and their secu- 
rity against unreasonable and ruinous depreciation, or giving them 
the ability to pay rents founded on a calculation that wheat is worth 
10s. per bushel as an average price. The farmers are aware that 
large quantities of corn are warehoused on the continent and rea 
for the British market, as soon as such corn shall be saleable in 
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that market, consistently with the regulation of the warehousing 
act. Should such corn come into the market, then another race of 
depreciation will take place : the certain consequence will be gene- 
ral despondency among agriculturists; positive ruin to those who 
are now preserved from the wreck, by the kindness and forbear- 
ance of their landlords, or theextent of their capital. National bank- 
ruptcy from the inability to pay taxes; and within 2 years, posi- 
tive starvation and famine from the inability to obtain food for sus- 
tenance, will be the unavoidable consequences. 

This is advanced with the fullest conviction of the probability 
and moral certainty of the result of such a state of things; and with 
that integrity of heart which dares to state the truth as it occurs 
to the mind. In many districts cultivation would entirely cease. 
In the counties of Devon and Cornwall, it is already so diminished 
that wheat was. lately selling at from 14s. to 16s. per bushel! The 
accounts from different parts of the country agree that every farm- 
er in these districts who can convert his land into grass, is already 

ursuing that course. ‘To those familiar with the subject, it is 
well known that the best land is that which the farmer will select 
for the purpose, and not the land which it is supposed (a very 
mistaken supposition !) has been brought into cultivation unnecessa- 
rily or at too great an expence. ‘There are too many farmers to 
justify or enable any individual or class of individuals to make the 
price of corn depend on the extent of an injudicious expenditure. 

To prevent the lamentable prospects before the country as the 
consequence of extensive importations, parliament ought to be 
assembled without delay, for the single purpose, if no other pur- 
pose were pressing for attention, of enacting a protecting duty 3 
partly to guard against the increase of importation under the faith 
of the present system ; for corn once imported cannot by an ex 
a facto law be justly subjected to duty; partly to induce the 

armers as the necessary result of this protection, to continue and 
even extend their cultivation (for the season is now passing away) 
and partly and principally, ( this indeed is the main point to be re- 
garded,) to secure employment, through renovated and exten- 
ded cultivation, for those who unfortunately, till the present busy 
season of the year for field works, were without employment, and 
to be seen by the sides of the roads, petitioners for alms! and 
who after harvest will again become the victims of a system of pa- 
ralyzed industry ! 

t may be, indeed it is conceded to be true, as Mr. Colquhoun has 
observed, that whateyer sum of money is due by one member of a 
family to another of the same family, cannot add to, or take from, 
the quantity of property possessed by the whole family. Yet 
when he advances that the same reasoning applies to the Nation, 
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since whatever is owing*by the community at large to a part of the 
same npeseong G cannot in any degree increase or diminish the 
natural capital, he is urging a sophistry ;—a truism in language 
which conceals the real state of the case. Under these circumstances 
the positive wealth of the country is for a moment the same; 
but the relative wealth of the country, and its resources and pros- 
perity are very different; and every succeeding year will witness a 
decline and a diminution. Were all the property of the country 
brought into a few hands, would the country be as powerful and | 
as happy, and eventually as rich, as if that wealth were duly dis- 
tributed in just gradations, so as to preserve the different ranks of 
society, give stimulus to industry, and which is of vast importance, 
to consumption and to circulation, and maintain each class in com- 
fort and independenge with the increased and increasing ability to 
provide all the means of subsistence and enjoyment, and of educa- 
tion to the younger branches of the families which belong to that 
class of the community ? 

The proposition conceals the important truth that three hundred 
thousand persons, the computed number of fundholders, with their 
families making a total of one million five hundred thousand persons 
or one twelfth part of the population; and the establishment of the 
army and navy with the host of placemen, pensioners, and persons 
connected with government for the collection of taxes, &c¢. (con- 
stituting another twelfth part of the population, and making together 
one 6th part of the whole population,) enjoy extraordinary adq 
vantages, by dividing among them 70,000,000 a year, (being more 
than the actual rental of the kingdom,) while a large part of the 
remaining 5 sixth parts of the community are involved in distress, 
and more than one sixth part of the whole are in actual pauperism, 
requiring sustenance at the hands of the cultivators and eventually at 
the sacrifice of the proprietors of the soil; and deriving none or v 
little contribution from those who receive in clear, ‘undiminished, 
and in a great degree untaxed Incomes, an amount equal to the rental 
of the kingdom. Thus 6,000,000 of persons or one third of the 
population, are directly and immediately a burthen on the other two 
third parts of the population ; and that burthen falls more immediately 
and heavily on the land@i and agricultural interests; and is the 
direct and obvious cause of their depressed condition. 

The present system of finance also denies the power of an easy 
change in our condition. 

To support the credit of the nation, and to counteract the im- 
mense debt contracted in redeemable annuities ; (a debt which with- 
out an artificial supply of money to the market would depreciate the 
value of the annuities for want of buyers ;) a taxationof 12,000,000 
a year is imposed on the people under the name of a Sinking Fund; 
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a fund which, instead of sinking the debt, has sunk the people ; 
and which on the present system, instead of relieving the people 
from any part of the taxation, causes an actual increase of taxation 
to the extent of more than gpe sixth part of the sums collected for 
taxes, or 3s. 4d. in the ae 

This fund is now so interwoven into the system that it cannot 
be annihilated without gradual preparation for the purpose. Part 
of the fund might be withdrawn with advantage to the people; 
and the choice is between the extinction of taxation to the extent 
of the sum withdrawn, or its application to useful purposes. As 
early as circumstances will admit, the sound policy will be to di- 
minish taxation. 

In the present state of the country the application of this fund 
to measures of public expediency is preferable to its extinction. By 
means of its application the rich who have taxable property, would 
contribute to give new energies to the industry of the country, and 
lay those foundations for improvement which would enable the 
country to take advantage of any opportunity, which may offer, of 
improving its condition and extricating itself from its existing difh- 
culties. 

Above all things, the delusion that the distress is temporary 
ought to be carefully avoided. ‘The distress is the result of a 
system, and is as permanent as the causes by which it has been pro- 
duced. Remove the causes and the evil will cease. The first 
and imperious duty therefore is to investigate and ascertain the real 
state of the country. If all the causes cannot be removed, at least 
counteract them, and as far as circumstances will admit, create a 
counterpoise ; and apply appropriate remedies. 

To shew the enormity of taxation it may be truly stated, that 
taxes to the amount of 70 millions a year, are nearly equal to all the 
corn required for the bread of the population for a year at 8 bushels 
of wheat for each person, and 10 shillings for each bushel. In 
proportion as you reduce the price below 10s., the greater will be 
the comparative burthen of the taxes on the property. ‘The like 
observation applies to manufactures, and to the price of labor and in- 
dustry in that branch of national wealth. In proportion as you 
reduca wages, prices, &c. in the same degree will the taxes be- 
come overwhelming. We are said to be in an artificial state, then 
those who have placed us in that state were bound to have ren- 
dered the state consistent, and if not beneficial, at least not ruinous 
and destructive. 

Palliatives must be rejected; they may retard the evil day but 
cannot avert it. The longer the evil shall be continued and relief 
protracted, the greater will be the pressure of the evil, when the 
distress shall have accumulated, and have brought on a crisis. By 
a tardy system the South Sea scheme attained to an enormity, 
which involved the country in the greatest difficulties. 
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It required for a period of three years the able pen ofan 
Hutcheson (the member for Hastings) to open the eyes of the 
country to the folly of the speculation of the South Sea scheme, 
in which it was engaged, and to bring the affairs of the Company 
and in effect of the country, to a crists. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day, (Mr. Aislabie,) 
was not protected by his office, or his superior knowledge, from the 
miseries of the scheme. He lent himself to the speculation, and 
fell a sacrifice to it when the bubble burst: His property was 
confiscated. He was in all probability rather the dupe, than a wicked 
contriver of that scheme. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
might have fairly pleaded, that his interest was in the prosperity-of 
the country. 

The South Sea scheme was another such a bubble as the Sink. 
ing Fund. The avowed object was to makemenrich. The more 
the people paid for Stock, the richer they were to have been. This 
was one of the specious and fallacious arguments advanced by 
those who were duping the country, and ¢* committing fornica- 
tion with the whore of Babylon.” This was a phrase of Mr. 
Hutcheson’s. His sentiments were expressed in these few but 
forcible sentences, applicable in an especial manner to our present 
cortesponding situation.— 

«© | have the authority of some of the greatest men in the 
House of Commons to confirm the opinion I have long maintained, 
viz. That until our debts,” [far less in amount than the pres 
sent taxation for one year !] «are discharged we can scarcely be said 
to be a people. Iam sure till then we are a people ina state of 
the utmost insecurity. But if instead of this, our debts increase, 
our trade lessen, and our gold and silver be exported in greater 
quantities than heretofore, and if the projects which have been 
resorted to for our relief, have increased our misery, what can the 
end of these things be? Must not such a prospect as this fill the 
mind of every honest man who has a warm heart for his country, 
with dismal apprehensions? And surely in such a situation the 
people of this land may address themselves to their Representatives 
in Parliament, pretty near to the same effect as those of Egypt did 
to Pharoah, Know ye not yet, that Great Britain (though not 
destroyed) is in great distress? It is certain that this work is now 
become more difficult than it would have been some years ago, and 
every day’s delay will increase the difficulties; but how great 
soever these are or may be, the work must be done or the Nation 
is inevitably undone; and as far as I am capable of judging, the 
state of our affairs requires a speedy and will not-admit of a long 
and lingering cure. 


s Thaye in former treatises expressed my poor thoughts on this 
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important subject, and these tracts being already in the hands of 
the members, I shall not here give them the trouble of a tedious 
repetition. I shall only briefly mention, that if our debts, and 
consequently our funds were discharged, our trade would be there- 
by unfettered, and the balance would soon turn on our side, our 
remaining gold and silver would stay with us, and fresh supplies 
would be added daily, and both poor and rich would be then 
freed from the burthensome taxes, under which they have groaned 
for many years; and in such a situation I verily believe 100J. per 
annum would go as far in the necessaries of life as 150/. at present 
doth, and in.a few years we should again become what we have 
formerly been, a great, a wealthy, and a happy people, and in such 
circumstances we should be perfectly secure against all attempts 
of foreign enemies. Andin my opinion to make the people feel, 
by ease and plenty, the blessings of the Government under which 
they live, is the best, perhaps the only solid security against all 
commptions and insurrections at home. 

‘¢ These surely are blessings of so extraordinary a nature as 
no price can be thought too big for, by any man who loves his 
country ; or to express the same thing in other words, who pru- 
dently and discreetly loves himself. I have long been and still 
am under so thorough a conviction in this particular that I shail 
once again repeat what I have said on this subject on former 
occasions, viz. ‘That to discharge the Nation entirely of its debts, 
and thereby to make the Government safe against all foreign and 
domestic enemies, and to give to all my fellow subjects a state of 
ease and tranquillity, I should think myself richer and happier than 
I at present imagine myself to be, after I had given away for such 
glorious and generous purposes, a tenth, a fifth, or evena moiety 
of my estate real afid personal. And surely what I aim at, and 
have so long wished, would be easily effected, if one tenth part of 
that zeal for the public good should seize as universally, as that 
which has lately appeared for private interest, though at the risk 
of the ruin of our country. But if substantial and intelligible 
methods for the discharge of the public debts shall happen to 
be disrelished (which I hope will not be our case) and if nothing 
but doubtful and uncertain expedients will go down, which can 
tend only to the enriching by deceit and fraud, the very vilest and 
worst of men, what is then left for an honest man to do, but to 
acquiesce patiently, and to drown quietly in a ship which it is not 
possible to preserve from sinking.” 

But the cry has been, perhaps in spite of evidence of the fact it 
will be, that lands have advanced beyond all reasonable bounds in 
value and price. Is that cry just at this moment, and is not its 
fallacy sufficiently refuted? The argument always contemplates 
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the few ancient land proprietors, and they are few, who have pre- 
served their property through successive generations. It never 
justly applied to those who from time to time have become pur- 
chasers of land, at the price of the day; save that you may ex- 
cept those who purchased during the American war, and with 
equal truth and justice those who are purchasers at this day at 
depreciated prices. But you may equally and still more justly 
complain of those who became fund-holders during the American 
war. 

It would be easy to prove that, in all times since the Baronial of 
feudal system ceased, the capitalist has had the advantage ovef 
the owners of the soil. The land proprietors have been poory 
needy, and in debt, with large possessions and small incomes. In 
the Bie of beneficial leases for lives, mortgages, redeemable an- 
nuities, &c. &c., men engaged in trade and manufactures, and 
those who have employed money at interest, have had the advan 
tage most decidedly over the land proprietors. 

This was the case even before the funded system was intros 
duced. That system has injured the proprietor of the soil in a 
still greater degree. At the commencement of this system the 
rental might be computed fairly at 12,500,001. a year, though 
the computation was far less. At that period the landed interest 
more than equalled the value of personal property. Now the pen 
sonal property including the funded debt, is double the ameunt of 
the landed interest. In effect the prosperity of one interest has 
caused the poverty of the other. ‘lo the burthen of direct taxa- 
tion you must always add pauperism, and the tax of the poor rates 
as its attendant. 

Never let it be forgotten that wheat at 10s. a bushel is only 2d. 

pound, and each pound of wheat will make a pound of goo@ 
feaed The man who advances that it can be grown for less, is 
bound to shew the data on which he builds his opinion. Instead 
of proving that proposition, he has a ready answer! He will say 
rents are too high; and high rents cause high prices of the neces- 
saries of life. This statement will be considered :—Grass lané@ 
pays more rent than corn land. For every 6d. in the price of 
beef or mutton, the proprietor of the soil is allowed at least 2d. 3 
for every pound of corn, he has not a third but only 1-10th of the 
price. ‘The parson too has by law an equal share of the grain 
which is raised. 

Examine this point. An acre of wheat at 20 bushelsan acre, 
and 10s. per bushel, yields 101. : for such land the proprietor cans 
not obtain 20 shillings per acre rent. Let the lands produce forty 
bushels an acre, and be let at 40s. per acre, the proprietor has 
only 1-10th. Suppose he obtains 41. (and what English farmer 
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will give that rent though he can afford it), yet the proprietor has 
only 1-5th instead of 1-3d part of the produce. 

It will naturally be demanded, how the population can be em- 
ployed in the mode which has been suggested, without adequate 
vesources; and from what fund these resources are to be drawn ? 

The answer is, you must make some sacrifice—you are in a 
storm, and some part of the lading must be thrown overboard, at 
the general expense of the adventurers, in order to save the ship 
and the remaining part of the cargo. 

Every parish, instead of coritributing to the subsistence of able and 
healthy persons in idleness, should bring them into a state of active 
labor and useful industry. These persons should be sent to aid in 
the formation of a national road, or in some other work of utility. 

The road itself should originate with Parliament, and a part of 
the sinking fund may with propriety, justice, and advantage, be 
appropriated to this purpose. Let 1-4th part of it, or 3,000,0001. 
a year be abstracted for this great work. With this sum you may 
accomplish every object which has been recommended. Youmay 
put the whole country into a state of activity, and with the pecu- 
liar advantage of employing men in different parts of the country. 
The money thus expended will be restored to the individuals 
through whose hands it ought to pass. It will create a demand 
for consumption in those parts of the country which are in most 
need of a market and of a circulation of money. The dispropor- 
tion between the circulation is one of the evils of the moment. 
It will give activity to the plough, to the mines, to rural employ- 
ments, and to the mechanics who are connected with rural labor. 
You will hear no more of starvation at Bilston, nor of furnaces out 
of blast, nor of colliers out of employ, nor of men assembled: in 
the highways to the number of thirty in a gang, soliciting either 
charity or employment ; or uttering their execrations against those, 
who have diverted the channels of industry, or dried up the sources 
of charity. Does not the subscription towards the fund to meet the 
distresses of the manufacturing poor prove that nothing short of par- 
liamentary aid can accomplish the object of providing employment 
for industry ? 

It is difficult by any simultaneous act to give a stimulus with equal 
certainty or rapidity, to those branches of manufacture which are en- 
gaged in supplying the luxuries and the elegances of life; or of those 
parts of dress, which are ornamental rather than necessary. With 
old-fashioned notions, the conviction of the writer of these obser- 
vations has always been, and he has more than once urged it, and 
always practised it, that it is a duty to encourage every article of 
British manufacture in preference to that of foreign countries. 
He has felt that the person who uses foreign manufactures, does 
in gubstance prefer to give encouragement to the industry of fo- 
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reigners; and that he is, in effect, consuming foreign corn, in 
the shape of foreign manufacture. In truth, it matters not, a6 
was formerly observed in the address’to the fund-holder, &c. whe- 
ther British capital be spent in France by those who pass into that 
country, to avoid taxation or for pleasure; or be spent in England 
in the productions of the labor, and, in the result, in the produ¢- 
tions of the soil of that country. Let it not be supposed, that'the 
value of external commerce is either neglected or overlooked. 
With a just interchange of commerce between any two countries, 
there may be an equal duty, and an equal merit, in encouraging 
articles of foreign manufacture, as the best means of giving more 
effectual and more extensive employment to British industry. But 
the primary duty is never to exclude British manufactures from 
the use of British subjects, when the use of foreign manufactures 
would leave the British manufacturer destitute of employment. 
At the present moment. to wear French clothes, laces, watches, &e. 
is treason against British industry ; destructive at once of the Bri- 
tish manufacturer; and through his poverty, of the British agricul- 
turist, and even the British pauper, and of the national resources 
for taxation. 

In giving employment, the great object should be-not to degrade 
the persons employed, but to preserve their independence and rank 
in society, by rendering that employment beneficial to those who 
give, rather than as a bounty or charity, to those who receive it. 

It may be urged that the funds would be depreciated by with- 
drawing from them so large a portion of the sinking fund. In the 
first place, this is conjecture : it is possible, not probable. ‘The 
interest of the public creditors would be best promoted by a re- 
turn of prosperity to the country; by its general welfare; by a 
revival of confidence: by a conviction that an ability to answer 
their demands, can be restored ; that the country has energies and 
resources, and men who have the sense and the firmness to avail 
themselves of these resources; and that the population of: the 
country can be kept in a state of actual and beneficial employment, 
promoting the weltare of the country, instead of congregating into 
a state of turbulence and riot. 

Besides the fund proprietor would have the price of his stock 
advanced more by a reduction in the rate of interest, than it would 
be injured by the diversion of three millions a year of the sinking 
fund to the salutary purpose which is recommended ! 

But even granting each of these suppositions to be erroneous, 
what right has the stock proprietor to demand the application of 
the sinking fund for his exclusive benefit; to have 12,000,000 a 

t extracted from a distressed population to advance the value of: 
fis debts and by increasing the distress of the proprietor of ‘the 
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sdil or its cultivator, to depreciate the property, and destroy the 
tental, &c. 8&c. of the former and the capital of the latter. By all 
means keep the faith of the nation with public creditors —justice 
and sound policy impose the observance of this conduct, but the 
public creditor cannot for one moment urge a right to control the 
application of the sinking fund for his purposes, tu the sacrifice of 
@ paramount interest, on the part of the public, to have that fund 
applied in a mode more conducive to the benefit of the public, and, 
in the result, of the fund proprietor, as part of that community. 

No subject causes more delusion than the sinking fund, and it is 
of importance to say a few words respecting it. 

It has been said to be the greatest treasure any country ever had. 
In its consequences it has proved the greatest calamity, which ever 
was brought on this country. 

Let those who speak of this fund as a treasure describe it. 

Can they convert it into money? Can they use it as money? 
Is it <angible in any shape or for any purpose as gold or silver, or 
any other article generally used as a treasure? Will it feed an 
army, or produce the means of feeding it? The answer to each 
question, if correctly given must be in the negative. 

What then is its value? What is its use? Its value to the 
public is nothing more than the support of its credit 5 to give to 
the public funds*a price beyond their real intrinsic value ; to pre- 
vent their depreciation ; to afford a general supply of money in the 
exchange, to purchase the floating stock of the market; so that 
there may, as far as this fund can provide the means, be always a 
buyer, to the extent of the stock which the proprietors are neces- 
sitated or desirous to sell. In taxing the present generation, it 
pauperises posterity, by annihilating the means of realizing capital. 

At this moment, to the great inconvenience ot the public, 
12,000,000 of money are drawn from the public in their unex- 
ampled distress, that the price of the three per cent. annuities may 
be preserved at 60 per cent. or thereabout, instead of being at $0 per 
cent. as they undoubtedly would be if there were not a sinking 
fund, to protect them from depreciation. 

Great however as the pressure of the taxation to supply re- 
sources for the sinking fund is felt; highly advantageous as it 
would be to leave the 12,000,000 a year with the public in the va- 
tious hands from which it is extracted, yet such is the complicated 
nature of public credit, that this fund could not be wholly and at 
once withdrawn, without causing a great increase of our national 
difficulties. ‘The immediate benefit of leaving 12 millions of taxes 
with the people, would retard the period of that prosperity or ra- 
oe apparent prosperity which will be a more effectual relief from 

resent embarrassment. 
enone, it is not conceded that to abstract three millions a year 
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from this fund would be injurious to the price of the funds. Pub- 
lic credit, and faith in the national resources, as well as money in 
the market, are essential to the advance of the price. 

‘The government have during the last six months tried their 
power, without effect, to advance the funds ; but public calamity, 
distress, and the absence of confidence, have depressed thera. 

With 12 millions a year in the market and without the motives 
to urge sales as the means of investment in lands, in mortgage or in 
trade, there has been a depression instead of the advance which 
was predicted, and even promised by those who regulate the 
finances of this country. 

While adverting to the sinking fund the public creditor always 

resents himself to our notice. 

It would be very satisfactory to know the precise number of fo- 
reigners who are ‘tend proprietors, and the amount of the funded 
debt which belongs to them. 

It would also be an interesting document which should afford 
the knowledge of the number of persons between whom the fund- 
ed debt is divided and the proportion these persons and their fay 
milies bear to the other parts of the community. The number of 
fund proprietors has been estimated at $00,000, 

As taxation, and through taxation, the interest of the funded 
debt enters into the composition of the expense of raising food, &c. 
and is nearly equal to the value of all the corn raised for bread in 
Great Britain, it is one of the first measures of political economy that 
the fund proprietors should pay for their food and for the labog 
of those who supply them with luxuries, &c,, a price correspond 
ing with taxes, When the debt was only 10 millions, bread wag 
often at two-pence a pound or 80s. a quarter for wheat. How 
then under a taxation of 70,000,000 a year or seven times the 
amount, with a great increase of population, and a more expensive 
mode of living, among all the classes of society, and with a poor 
rate of 10,000,000 a year (eqtal to the taxation at the commence- 
ment of Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund), can the people expect to have 
bread supplied in any year at less than two-pence a pound withe 
out that ruin which has been witnessed, during the last three years, 
among the great bulk of cultivators, and still more among the pro- 
prietors of the soil. 

It will be objected that the subject is too complicated for Parliae 
mentary regulation. ter ecg 

To those who will not understand it, or who may be reluctant 
or too timid, or too inert or too ignorant to act, such will be the 
appearance. Before those who have knowledge and courage. to 
adopt that which is expedient, difficulties would vanish. It-was 
far more difficult to regulate the different provisions of the property 
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tax. But no difficulty deters from taxation. 'l'axation is a science 
which surmounts every obstacle. 

Firmness, the confession of the truth, with a manly disclosure 
of the real state of the country; in particular an account of the 
precise application of the 25,000,000 raised for the expense of the 
establishment ; giving a detail of the sums paid, to whom they are 
payable, and for ‘what services, would be a step towards the 
cute of one of the principal evils. 

The general topics which are insisted on, may be summed up in 
a short review. ‘They are 

ist. Retrenchment; for retrenchment must take place; the 
people will demand and enforce it. Selt preservation requires it. 

2dly. The incsease of Pauperism must be prevented, since un- 
less the present alarming condition of the laborers shall be im- 
proved, their morals will ae corrupted, their industry will cease, 
or their activity will be diverted from useful labor to riot, and still 
more serious consequences ; and a system which reduces wages 
instead of advancing them, is one mode of increasing, not of dimi- 
nishing, pauperism ; of diminishing and not of increasing the con- 
sumption of articles which are subject to taxation, and of hasten- 
ing the complete annihilation of all rental. In many places it is al- 
ready annihilated bv the claims on the poor rate. 

Sdly. The different parts of the community must contribute to 
the maintenance of the indigent poor, who cannot be called into 
active labor. Without this regulation, the tenantry and the land 
proprietors will be ruined by the increase of the poor rates ; and 
these, the great sources of defraying the expenses of government, 
and the payment of the national creditor, will be exhausted. 

4thly. Active employment must be found for those who are able 
to work ; and the necessary funds and the most useful work must 
be provided, whatever may be the sacrifice, without regarding the 
measure as a novelty ; or the miserable and weak policy, nay folly, 
which would leave the evil to time, that time may provide the re- 
medy or work the cure. ‘To temporize may sacrifice the power, 
and exclude the hope of bringing back the country to a state of 
useful industry. 

5thly. As soon as circumstances will admit, a portion of the in- 
come of the sinking fund should be applied in relieving the people 
from those taxes which press most severely on the industry of the 
country ; thus annihilating those taxes which press with the great- 
est severity on tiade. 

6thly. British agriculture, so essential to the subsistence and to 
the repose of the people, and the preservation of that great coun- 
terpoise in the state, the landed interest, must: be protected. In 
particular, unless the capital of the British farmer be secured from 
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further depreciation, unless their industry be called into full acti- 
vity, and unless they, and the proprietors of the soil, are encouraged 
or rather enabled to give employment to the laborers in agricul- 
ture, and to purchase articles of manufacture, the country will 
soon have to lament the consequences ; and when it shall be too 
late, deplore, that a false policy, the want of candor to the people, 
and the indulgence of those feelings and those prejudices which 
give them bread at a price in one month of 56s., in another month 
of 80s., in another month of 128s. a quarter, have involved the 
country in irremediable distress. 

If the proprietors of the soil are to be called on for further tax- 
ation, or even to bear their present burthens to their full esitentythey 
must be protected now, as they were formerly proteetéed by our’an- 
cestors, by the reduction of the rate of legal interest of money; and 
by such a duty on corn sold in the British market, as shall place it 
beyond the power of foreigners or British merchants to sell‘corm 
in the British markets at those prices below the expense of English 
cultivation, which exclude the British husbandmen from the! mar- 
ket, or involve them in ruin, if their necessities compel, as they 
have lately compelled them, to run the race of depreciation im that 
market, and even by fears and anticipations of the future, from 
the expetience of the past, to cause an annihilation of a large 
part of the real value of a fair rental. 

Lastly ; in future, taxation should be direct on land only, andthe 
protecting duty should be oncorn imported and sold in this country, 
so as to raise the price of corn at the rate of three pence a bushel 
for every shilling of rent withdrawn by the tax. By this arrange- 
ment the people would be taught and would feel the real effect of 
taxation. ‘The threepence a bushel, or two shillings a quarter, 
would, it is believed, be the just protecting duty against the ope- 
ration of the tax, and the cheapest mode of distributing the tax 
among the people. It would also enable the country more clearly 
to watch the effect of taxation. No minister, however, will be 
found of sufficient firmness to give to the people so clear an ins 
sight into the interest they have in opposing the progress and can- 
sequences of taxation. 

No single act can relieve the country from its distress. There 
must be a combined operation ef several acts to produce effects 
commensurate to and countervailing the causes. The country 
must either submit to the sad necessity of a breach of faith with 
the public creditor, or it must make those regulations which will 
enable the people to sustain the debt. The demand of the 
creditor must be diminished in fact, or the value of his annuity 


regulated by an increase in the nominal and relative value of the 
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property and of the industry of the country. Small incomes 

cannot bear the burthen of large taxation; still less of taxation 

equal to the rental value of the property of the country. 

ag view taken of the state of the nation is not one of despon- 
mcy. 

Would the country meet its difficulties by supporting a just re- 
gulation, and encouraging parliamentary enactments on these or si- 
milar points, then the energies of the country would instantly ree 
vive—prosperity would return—the impending storm would be 
averted; and it would be difficult, in the happy change, to find 
any class of the community, or any considerable number of indi- 
vidual persons, who could fairly urge that their interests had been 
materially or in any degree unjustly sacrificed. 

Many of these topics are not enlarged on as fully as the reader 
might have expected. The address to the Fundholder, in which 
these evils were anticipated and predicted; and the view of the 
Tuined state of the landed and agricultural interests, will, to those 
who possess these publications, supply a large portion of the de- 
tails which would have been added in this work, had it not been 
deemed expedient to avoid repetition as far as the subject would 
admit. ‘The communications now published, of the agricultural 
distress, have fortified, not invalidated, any of the opinions which 
are advanced, 


APPENDIX. 


AN ACT for more effectually enforcing the observance of the 
Laws against Usury. 


Whereas, annuities granted for a life or lives, or for years ab- 
solutely or determinable on a life or lives, with a right to the 
grantor or some other person to repurchase or redeem such annuity 
or annuities, are made the means of evading the wholesome and 
salutary laws against usury, 

.. Be it therefore enacted, &c. that all grants which shall hereafter 
be made of any annuity or annuities, for a life or lives, or for 
years determinable on a life or lives, or for years absolutely in 
consideration of any sum or sums of money or funded property, 
or the funds or stock of any company, or any pecuniary or other 
valuable consideration whatsoever, with a right to the grantor or 
grantors.or any other person or persons whomsoever, to repurchase 
such annuity or annuities or any part thereof, either for a price in 
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money or any funded property, or the stock of any chartered or 
other company, or for any other price of a given value, or to be 
measured by a market value, shall be void to all intents and pur- 
poses whatsoever. But nothing contained in this act shall invali- 
date or impeach any grant heretofore made of any annuity or 
annuities ; or shall impeach or invalidate any grant to be hereafter 
made of any annuity or annuities without any right to repurchase 
or redeem the same annuity or annuities, or to any gift by will, or 
to any other voluntary gift of any annuity or annuities (though 
subject to a right of redemption, or to be purchased, ceased or 
determined on certain terms or conditions pecuniary or otherwise), 
but every such grant and gift shall be of the same force and effect, 
and of such force and effect only, as the same would have been if 
this act had not been made, 
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Tue Game Laws have recently become the subject of 
considerable enquiry and discussion. The return of peace 
has directed the attention of the legislature to questions of 
domestic policy, and it was not to be expected that these 
provisions should pass without notice. The attention of 
the humane has been powerfully aroused by the alarming 


increase of crime; and exertions have been made with a 
view to ascertain, and, if possible, to remove its causes. 

Some have attributed many outrages and crimes to a 
supposed severity in the Game Laws, and have insisted that 
the whole system is most arbitrary and unfit for the regu- 
lation of a free country; whilst others have urged, that 
more efficiently to protect Game, and especially to destroy 
nocturnal poaching, (the forerunner of most crimes) 
severer regulations for the protection of Game should be 
introduced. 

The subject of the Game Laws, in whatever light it is 
considered, is one of no common importance. The 
property which they protect is viewed with peculiar jealousy, 
both by those who are precluded from taking it, and those 
to whom its enjoyment is secured. The former consider 
it as acommon right of which they are unjustly deprived ; 
the latter as more sacred than any other class of property, 
on account, not only of its intrinsic value, but of the amuse- 
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tent which it affords them. These opposite feelings are 
continually called into exercise, not only by their immediate 
object, but by all the local disputes and antipathies with 
which they mingle. An impartial examination of the 
subject, therefore, may be of some service in removing 
those mistakes respecting it, which the best intentions for 
the improvement of legislation will sometimes produces 
For this purpose, we will shortly enquire into the origin 
of the Game Laws, sketch out their history to the present 
time, and examine the principal arguments advanced, 
tespecting the right of framing them, their political 
tendencies, and the policy of repealing or modifying their 
provisions, and then suggest some alterations which it may 
be expedient to introduce. 

It seems to have been the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, or at least is expressed as such in one part of 
his Commentaries, that, by the Common Law the sole 
property in all the game of England is vested in the king 
alone." And we frequently hear the opposers of the 
existing regulations respecting it, brand them as relics of 
the feudal tenures, and as so many vestiges of the degrading 
authority formerly exercised by the barons over their 
vassals. The first of these suppositions has been already 
refuted in the first volume.* And in the recent report 
of the House of Commons, it appears to be successfully 
contended to have been, at Common Law, the right of all 
owners of soil to take and kill game found on their own 
premises. As early as the time of Canute, we find the 
following language : “‘Praeteread autem concedo ut in-propriis 
ipsis prediis quisque tam in agris quam in sylvis excitetque 
agitetque feras; autem meas ne venetur cum poena prav- 
cipio.”* This doctrine is further confirmed by the 


* 2 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 413, 4, 5, &c. 
* 1 vol. Freatise on Game, pp. 3, 4 5. 3 4 Inst. 920. 
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preamble of 11 Hen. 7. c. 17. which recites that “ divers 
persons, having little substance to live upon, use many 
times as well by nets, snares, or other engines, to take and 
destroy fesants and partridges upon the Lordships, manors, 
lands, and tenements of divers owners and possessioners of 
the same without the licence, consent, or agreement of the 
same owners or possessioners, by the which the said owners 
and. possessioners leese not only their pleasure and disport 
that they, their friends, and servants should have about hawk- 
ing, hunting, and taking of the same, but also they leese the 
profit and avail that, by that occasion, should grow to their 
household, to the great hurt of all lords and gentlemen, and 
other having any great livelihood within this realm.” It is 
also laid down by Lord Coke, “that seeing the wild beasts 
do belong to the purlieu man ratione soli, so long as they 
remain in his grounds he may kill them, for the property 
ratione soli is in him.”' Even Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
who maintains the right of killing game to be exclusively a 
prerogative of the Crown, admits that in the earliest periods 
every freeholder had the full liberty of sporting upon his 
own territories, provided he abstained from the king’s 
forests, both by the laws of Canute, and those of Edward 
the Confessor.” 

In the earliest periods of civilization game was the 
property, as it formed the subsistence, of any who could 
reduce it into possession. It was a necessary of life before 
it became one of its luxuries. When the far larger part 
of the country was uncultivated, the forests and waste lands 
almost supplied the food of the scanty population which 
was scattered among them. As indeed, many of the 
animals were of a dangerous nature, it was considered in 
the highest degree meritorious to pursue and destroy them. 
The first sovereigns of the world, as in the instance of the 
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founder of the Assyrian monarchy, have been “ mighty 
hunters.” What the more daring spirits achieved for the 
gratification of their desires of enterprize and fame, the 
humbler practised on less formidable prey, to supply the 
necessities of nature. The sovereign neither was nor could 
be actual possessor of the wild animals within his dominions, 
except in so much as he might require the services of his 
subjects to offer them to him asa tribute. The ideas of 
sovereignty and property, even when despotism is most 
complete, are essentially distinct from each other. By a 
figure of speech, the monarch may be said to command the 
purses as well as the lives of his subjects; he may possess 
the power of seizing on their persons as well. as their 
pessessions ; but while he abstains from the exercise of his 
authority he cannot be said to be the owner of any thing, 
over which an individual has, under his sanction, an entire 
controul. ‘There is, indeed, an instance in sacred history, 
of a monarch becoming the absolute owner of all. his 
kingdom ; where the king of Egypt having secured a large 
store of corn during years of plenty, sold it to his subjects 
in time of famine, till they exchanged all their property, . 
both real and personal, for the sustenance of their families 
But this instance only confirms the distinction ; since, had 
the estates of his subjects been already his own, it would 
have been unnecessary in him to purchase them. 

When the inclosure of lands became more general, the 
places in which game might be taken became proportionally 
narrowed ; since when occupation and improvement gave a 
property in the soil, no stranger could have a right to 
enter, for the purpose of destroying game, so as to injure 
the inclosures, or encroach on the pleasures of the owner, 
At the same time, as agriculture improved, and population 
increased, the attention of the lower orders was necessarily 


* Genesis, ch. 47, v. 20. 
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directed to the improvement of the soil, and hunting and 
fishing, which, in ruder times, were the means of subsistence 
to the people, became amusements naturally appropriated to 
the higher classes, who alone had leisure to enjoy them. 
The royal forests, of the soil of which the king was usually 
the proprietor, were guarded with peculiar strictness, and 
after the Norman conquest, became so numerous as to 
occasion great and extensive oppression. But still each 
man seems to have retained the right of killing game on his 
own estates, although not allowed to follow them into the 
domains of the Crown.’ The modern system of the 
Game Laws is therefore, partly in support, and partly in 
restriction of the right thus naturally invested in the 
possessors of landed estate. 

The principal object of these positive regulations is to 
secure the power of killing, and having in possession, game, 
to persons enjoying a certain interest in the soil, and to 
prevent its unfair and untimely destruction. For the first 
of these purposes, the 13 Rich. 2. c. 13. prohibits all lays 
men not having forty shillings a year in land, and all 
clergymen not advanced to the value of 10/. a year, from 
keeping dogs for hunting, or using engines for destroying 
game, on pain of imprisonment for a year. This appears 
to be the first statute requiring a qualification to sport. It 
was followed by 22 Edw. 4. c. 6. respecting the possession 
of swans, which requires every person who shall keep them 
to have five marks in land, or the birds will be liable to 
forfeiture. The $32 Hen. 8. c. 8. is the first act which 
makes it penal to sell or buy pheasants or partridges, 
making the forfeiture, on disobedience, six shillings and 
eight pence for each of the former, and three shillings and 
four pence for each of the latter. The 33 Hen. 8. c. 6. 
prohibits all who have not £100 per annum, in lands; 
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tenements, fees, annuities, or offices, from carrying certain 
species of small arms, then in use, under a penalty of tem 
pounds; a provision not so much. intended for the pre 
servation of game, as to gratify the despotic wishes of the 
sovereign. The next provision confining the right of 
taking game to particular classes, is the 2 Jac. 1. c. 27, 
the third section of which declares it illegal for any person 
to keep grey-hounds or nets for the destruction of game, 
unless they have a clear estate of inheritance of £108 
year, or estates for life of £30 a year, or goods of the 
value of £200, except the sons of knights, barons of 
parliament, of some person of higher degree, or the sons 
and heirs apparent of esquires, on pain of forfeiting forty 
shillings to the use of the poor of the parish, either where 
the offence took place, or where the offender was arrested. 
The provisions of this act were superseded by 22 and 23 
Car. 2. c. 25. which made the qualification required higher, 
and the penalty more severe. Under this act all persons 
not having estafes of inheritance of £100 per annum, of 
for life or leases of ninety-nine years of € 150 per annum, 
‘* other than the son and heir apparent of an esquire, or 
other person of higher degree,” are prohibited from keeps 
ing either dogs, guns, or engines for the destruction of 
game." By 5 Ann, c.14. a penalty of £5 is insposed 
for every hare, pheasant, partridge, moor, heathgame of 
grouse, which a higgler, chapman, carrier, innkeeper, 
victualler, or ale-house keeper, may buy, sell, offer for 
sale, or have in his possession. And, by the same act, 
persons not qualified to keep and use dogs, or engmes for 
the destruction of game, are made liable on so doing to @ 
similar forfeiture.» This statute is made perpetual by 
9 Ann, c. 25. which, in explanation of the former, makes 
the possession of game, unless by or under the authority 


* See 1 vol. 446. 2 §.4. See 1 vol. 478. 
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of a qualified person, equivalent to an exposure to sale.‘ 
and its penalties for actually selling, or exposing to sale 
game, are by 28 Geo. 2. c. 12. extended to all classes of 
persons without exception. From these regulations it may 
be inferred that, as the law stands at present, no one can 
legally sell game, and that no one, unless he has £100 a 
year in an estate of inheritance, or £150 a year in estates 
for life or leasehold for terms not less than ninety-nine 
years, can either kill game, or keep or use any dog, or 
engine, for the purpose of its destruction. We pass over 
the laws regulating the time and mode of destroying game, 
as well as the more severe enactments, respecting hunting 
in the night, or in disguise; because there is no question 
respecting the propriety of the former, and the latter were 
not so much intended for the preservation of a species of 
animals, as to guard against nocturnal outrage. It may, 
however, be suggested, that as the particular circumstances 
which gave rise to the Black Act have long ceased to exist, 
there are some of its provisions which it would be expe- 
dient to repeal. 

The objections against the laws which prohibit the sale 
of game, and forbid unqualified persons to sport, apply 
both to the right of the legislature to frame them, and the 
policy of originating and continuing their provisions. We 
will examine the arguments on both these questions in 
their natural order. 

In opposition to the principle of the Game Laws, it may 
be alleged that, by the law of nature, all persons have alike 
the right of killing wild animals, of which the Game Laws 
divest them. And before any distinctions of property 
arose, this would necessarily be the case, unless claimed by 
some one who had sufficient strength to maintain his supe- 
rior title. But the.same may be said with equal justice of 
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every description of real or personal possessions. The 
social cémpact is supported only by the sacrifice of smaller 
rights for the protection of those which are of higher 
importance. Every class of individual property is secured 
only to its owner, by the existence of the laws which he is 
required to obey. And, therefore, the principle which 
denies the right of appropriating particular animals to 
certain classes of society, would equally prove the tyranny 
of appropriating the soil. The latter is indeed a right of 
earlier date, and arising more immediately from the neces- 
sities of mankind ; but it is no more inherent in particular 
individuals, by any dispensation of nature, than the liberty 
of destroying game. It is true that the exclusive right to 
certain portions of land is derived, not merely from occu- 
pancy, but improvement and care, but it could not be 
maintained in peace without the protection of positive laws. 
Without these, the very circumstance of cultivation and 
fencing would only be an incitement to a rapacious aggres- 
sor. Though there is less occupancy and improvement 
of Game than of land, yet as the corn and other produce 
of such land afford sustenance to the game, it is but rea- 
sonable that the landowners should be exclusively entitled 
to kill the same. 

The right of destroying game is not the only right 
acknowledged by society, which has not actual possession 
for its basis. After the appropriation of land, even light 
and air which are said to be common to all, in truth 
become subjects of private property; for only the owner 
of the soil has a right to enter it, for the purpose of enjoying 
them thereon. If the finest prospect and most salubrious 
air'might be enjoyed on a particular spot, can any one 
legally ‘enter without the leave of the owner? On this 
principle it is, that if a party build so near the ancient 
windows of another as to obstruct the light and air which 
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formerly entered through them, the party aggrieved may 
support an action on the case for damages, The sea is 
almost as incapable of any thing like possession ; and yet 
those waters which immediately touch or encircle a state, 
as those known as the British seas, have been generally - 
regarded as belonging to it by the law of nations.' 

Having thus seen that there isno more a xa/ural law to 
prevent an exclusive right being recognized to game than 
to any other description of property, we have to enquire 
whether it is just, and, on the whole, for the general 
happiness of the community that such a privilege should 
continue. 

It seems to be generally admitted, that, in the principle 
on which the game laws are framed there is nothing unfair 
or improper. ‘There can be no injustice in securing the 
right of taking a certain description of animals to those at 
whose expence they are fed, It is manifest that they derive 
their subsistence from the produce of the land, and, there- 
fore, it is the owner of the land who actually supports 
them, or at least the owners of land in general as tenants 
in common. What right then have the class wha have 
been enriched by commerce, or who invest their money in 
the funds, to complain that they do not share in an enjoy- 
ment for which others must pay? It is a mere superficial 
objection to say, that because there can be no property in 
wild animals till they are reduced into possession, the right 
of taking them should belong alike to all mankind. 

To the landed proprietors they belong as equitably as 
amy tame animals supported at their expence. -Besides, it 
would be easy to shew that the general happiness of the 
community is best promoted by the restriction of the right 
to the owners of land. The value which they set on game 
is far higher than any price it could produce in the market. 


* Selden 182. Marten 161 1 Molloy 123. 
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It is an object to them, both of pride and pleasure, affording 
them not only gratification in the pursuit, but an oppor 
tunity of presenting a luxury to friends. Were evefy one 
allowed to sport, the pursuit would become a mere matter 
of trade; and were it allowed to be sold without the 
consent of a party authorized by !aw to kill, the value 
of game would no longer exist. Indeed it is easy to ¢one 
ceive that the breed would soon be reduced to very small 
numbers; because an increase of the means of des 
troying it would be introduced, without any increase of 
the means of its subsistence. Such a measure would afford 
a perpetual temptation to trespass; for if once it were 
recognized that each individual has a right to destroy certain 
animals, and to make them his own, he would fiot scruple 
to employ such means as would secure to him the étijoy- 
ment of his newly discovered property. The country 
gentlemen would find themselves deprived at once of a 
distinction on which they prided themselves, and a privilege 
on which they set a high value. Those who think the 
repeal of the game laws would improve the morals of the 
coutitry, would do well to consider the consequetices of 
removing one of the inducements to landlords to residé on 
their own estates. And surely there are few things that 
tend more to the general welfare of the state than the 
preserice of country gentlemen among their tenatits. It 
promotes industry wherever it is to be found, ahd eéncot. 
rages those feelings of attachment to the families of the 
old possessors of the soil, which are the best secutity for 
the loyalty and patriotism of the people. Nor can thé ad. 
vantages to the state of the continuance of a class of ten, 
independent in their desires, attached to their country by 
theit interest in its very soil, and uncontaminated by the 
changes and dissolute manners of the times, be passed over 
in silence. To deprive these men of the peculiar right of 
killing game, would be to deprive them of one of the 
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inducements to reside in the country, and, of course, to 
continue what they are. England would have cause to 
lament the day when such a reformation should be intro- 
duced. The effect would be the enlargement of a metropolis 
already too extensive ; the transfer of trade from the coun- 
try, to which it gives vitality, to London where it would not 
be felt; the encumbrance or sale of estates to supply the 
expences of residence in town; and the total loss of that 
simplicity and hospitality which were among the best traits 
of the English character. What evils equal to these are 
there, even in the imagination of those who oppose the 
Game Laws, which can possibly be traced to their opera- 
tion ? 

There is another powerful reason for the continuance of 
some restraint, which has been generally admitted to have 
considerable force by all authors on the subject. It is the 
propriety of removing from persons, who from their in- 
ferior station in society cannot afferd to spend their time in 
the amusements of the field, the temptation to follow them 
to the neglect of their proper occupations.’ Puffendorf 
thus defends the restriction of hunting to chiefs and rulers ; 
—a far narrower limit than would suit the constitution of 
a state as free as ours.” “It did not seem convenient 
that countrymen and labourers should be permitted to 
quit their work, that they might ramble about the woods; 
which indulgence might have drawn them on by degrees 
to the practice of robbery and plunder. Sometimes too, 
itis reckoned unsafe to trust the common people with 
arms. Tully mentions one Lucius Domitius, who exe- 
cuted a slave, only for striking a large boar with a hunting 
spear, when, after the servile war in Sicily, an order 
had passed, forbidding any slave to appear with a wea- 


* See 1 Vol. Treatise Game Laws. 12. 
* Puffendorf, Law of Nature and Nations. b. 4. c. 6. s. 6. 
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pon. On the other side, for the princes and nobles, on 
whose arms the safety of the commonwealth was to depend, 
hunting was esteemed a most agreeable exercise, as a 
representation of war, and very proper to inure them 
in bearing hardships and labours of the field. And, in- 
decu, it is but equitable to allow this manly recreation 
to princes and chief men, by whose toils and cares the 
public welfare is secured. But should the same favour in 
great and flourishing countries be granted promiscuously to 
all persons, it would be of very little benefit and advantage 
to any onein particular. For these, therefore, and the like 
reasons, a sovereign, if he thinks it for the interest of the 
kingdom, may, against the consent of the common people, 
abridge them of the liberty of hunting without any injus- 
tice. For he doth not hereby take from them what was their 
own, but barely forbids them to use a certain means of ac. 
quiring things which the mere law of nature, if it obtained 
without any civil constitutions, would allow them. For as 
to what some ignorant persons have urged, that the prohi- 
bition of hunting is therefore unlawful, because God Al- 
mighty invested men in general with the dominion over 
beasts, the poorest subjects being no less men than their 
superiors, or, as to that common assertion of the Roman 
Lawyers, that hunting is free to all by the law of nature 
and of nations, learned men have long since put an end to 
these doubts by distinguishing between the preceptive and 
permissive law of nature, and by explaining the different 
acceptations of those terms, Jus Gentiwm or the law of 
nations.” 

There is, no doubt, much in this reasoning, totally incom- 
patible with the spirit of the British laws, But as far as 
the policy and justice of a system of restraint are in ques- 
tion, it applies in greater force than even the writer intended ; 
since it may be placed on the ground, not of prerogative or 
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advantage to the Crown, but of a wise policy to preserve 
the morals of the people.’ For it will scarcely be denied, 
that the liberty of killing game, if given universally to the 
people, would encourage habits of dissipation and irregu- 
larity, tending to unfit them for the pursuits best suited 
totheir condition. And this would be more strikingly 
the case, if after a long continuance of the prohibitions, 
the liberty were now to be given, since each would be 
eager to exercise the right of which he had been so long 
deprived, especially when the removal of the restraints 
would be regarded as a confession of their injustice. Un- 
der such circumstances, it is not easy to estimate the extent 
to which depravity of manners might ensue, from a total 
change of system. 


It will, however, be proper here to enter more minutely 
into the subject, to examine some of the popular arguments 
against the Game Laws, as expressed by modern writers— 


and to point out some modes in which the inconveniences 
resulting from the present system may be lessened, and its 
foundations rendered more secure. And, from the cursory 
view, it is impossible not to perceive how much the most 
intelligent writers have been influenced by prejudice. Au- 
thors, on other subjects the most dispassionate and philo- 
sophical, have been led to substitute declamation and abuse 
for reasoning ; and it is, therefore, not surprising that they 
have arrived at erroneous conclusions. Of these, we select 
a celebrated essayist as a striking example; because his 
writings in general are of a calm and equable tenor, most 
instructive and entertaining, and which have perhaps been 
more conducive to the improvement of the morals of the 
present and rising generation, than any other work of the 
same nature ; their elegance is in no other instance broken 


* See observations of Lord Hardwicke in Roy v. Duke Beaufort, 
2 Atk. 190. and 2 Chitty on Game Laws, 1082, 3. 
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by any intemperate zeal. He thus declares his hostility to 
the existing system of the Game Laws. 

** I believe it will be allowed by all who have made re- 
marks, that the individuals of this nation, are more seriously 
and inveterately divided by disputes about the game, than by 
controversies which make much more noise in the world on 
the subjects of politics and religion. What remains among 
us of savageness and brutality, is chiefly preserved by the 
mean and selfish greediness of those who possessa thousand 
peculiar advantages, and who yet meanly contend for an 
exclusive right to destroy the game ; that usufructory pro- 
perty which the Creator intended to be possessed by the 
first occupant like the air, light, and water.” ' ; 

We pass over all the abuse contained in this singular pa- 
ragraph as sufficiently defeating the object of the author 
without our aid; butit is impossible to refrain from ob- 
serving that such a mode of treating the subject, is not very 
well calculated to assuage the animosities which the writer 
professes to deplore. He contends that game is “a usufruc- 
tory property which the Creator intended to be possessed by 
the first occupant, like air, light, and water.” If any thing 
be meant, it applies with equal force to the earth, the pro- 
perty in which could arise from occupancy aloné. It was 
unworthy of the author’s genius to attack the petty in- 
justice of the Game Laws, when he might, with a force 
equally irresistible, have assailed every wall and fence in the 
civilized world which persons “ who possess a thousand 
peculiar advantages” have had ‘* mean and selfish greedi- 
ness” enough to erect and continue. 

After admitting that “ some restraints of that kind which 
would tend to prevent the poor labourer from wasting his 
valuable time, might perhaps be neither unjust, nor, in any 
respect, attended with inconvenience,” he proceeds thus 


* See Knox’s Essays, Vol. III. No. 119. 
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dispassionately to argue: ‘* The Game Laws, as they now 
exist in England, are a disgrace to our free constitution. 
They are illiberal in their nature; they originated in slavery, 
and they lead to tyranny. It is remarked by Burn and the 
great commentator on our legal system, that in one statute 
only for the preservation of Game, there are not less than 
six blunders in grammar, besides other mistakes; so that 
one is led to conclude, that this part of our boasted code was 
drawn up by a committee of boorish country esquires and 
stupid fox-hunters, Indeed the whole body of the Game 
Laws is replete with perplexity, absurdity and contradiction. 
What can be more ridiculous than that the legislature of a 
mighty empire should require one hundred a year asa 
qualification to shoot a poor partridge, and only forty shil- 
lings to vote for a senator ?”’ After a quotation from Black- 
stone, the author thus proceeds: “ upon the whole it may 
be truly said, that an Englishman, who has.a regard for the 
honour of his country, and sense enough to see the mean and 
arbitrary spirit of the Game Laws, and the nonsense of the 
letter, must hide his face in confusion, when he considers 
how much time and attention have been spent upon them by 
the British legislature.’’ 

It is mere compliment to pretend to answer objections like 
these. They defy all argument, as much as the Game Laws 
do grammar. It is certainly impossible to deny that some 
of the provisions are not worded with accuracy or preci- 
sion :—but what does this prove as to the principie on 
which they were framed, or the political effects which spring 
from them? ‘The comparison between the qualification 
to vote for a senator, and to destroy game, proves nothing 
in favour of the objection to the Game Laws. It is mani- 
fest that the cases are essentially different ; for the exercise 
of the right of election is rare in its occurrence ; it en- 
croaches but little on the time of the inferior classes ; 
whereas the privilege of destroying game might tend to 
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render them dissolute, to produce habits of idleness, and 
to unfit them for that station which it is so much for the 
general welfare they should properly fill. Each man has 
naturally an interest in his country’s prosperity, however 
small may be his actual property; and therefore it is just 
that he should have a voice in the electionof a representative 
who is to protect in parliament his liberty and property : 
but his right to the possession of wild animals which are 
fed on the land of others must rest on very different 
grounds. The former is a right, arising im a great degree 
from the qualities of man, independent of his wealth, the 
latter grows out of and is entirely dependent on property. 

The author thus proceeds, “ rural diversions certainly 
constitute a very pleasing and proper amusement forall 
ranks above the lowest. Every man who hasa just claim 
to the title of Gentleman, or, indeed, who is capable of spend- 
ing his time in amusement without injuring the public or 
his own family, ought to be suffered to partake of them: 
if he gives up his hours, his labour, and his thoughts to the 
pursuit, he has earned a right to the olject, since the ob- 
ject is of a nature which cannot be appropriated while alive 
and at liberty. A fellow-creature is agreeably amused: and 
benefited, and no man robbed, since the bird that flies in the 
air no more belongs to the tenant of the mansion-house, 
than the sun-beam which equally shines on the cottage and 
the palace. Poor is the opulence, and little the grandeur 
that shows a disposition which would undoubtedly engross, 
if it were possible,the light and the air.” 

There is something overwhelming in the eloquence of 
this passage. The argument that because the pursuit of 
certain animals is suited to all persons above the lowest 
classes, and because they give up their time to it, they:ac- 
quire a right to enjoy the possession of them, must proceed 
on the assumption that they are not the equitable property 
of others, If it has been successfully shewn, that to those, at 
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whose expence game is fed, the exclusive right of des- 
troying it justly belongs, it will be of no avail to affirm 
that shooting is a pleasant exercise—that the sportsman 
gives up his time to its enjoyment—and that therefore 
** no man is robbed” by his appropriating the animals he 
destroys. It should have been remembered, that although 
birds may “ fly inthe air,” they must descend to the earth 
for the purposes of sustenance. Birds cannot be for ever 
on the wing. And even though the air in which the game 
fly were not appropriated, the fields are so on which they 
feed. But, in fact, light and air are as much the subjects 
of property asthe soil, on the ancient maxim “ cujus est 
solum ejus est usque ad calum.” 

After this passage the essay contains a vehement attack 
on the whole race of game-keepers—and an assertion that 
** many a hunting would end, if vassals could be procured, 
like Chevy chace, in a bloody battle””—~and another quotation 
from Blackstone is added. With respect to the latter, candour 
has not been observed in quoting the defence as well as the 
attack of the learned commentator, on the Game Laws, 
since he has thought proper to lend his abilities, in differ- 
ent partsof his work to both sides of the question. The 
following is his argument in their favour: ‘* Many reasons 
have concurred for making these constitutions: as, 1. For 
the encouragement of agriculture and improvement of lands, 
by giving every man an exclusive dominion over his own 
soil. 2. For preservation of the several species of these 
animals, which would soon be extirpated by general liberty. 
3. For prevention of idleness and dissipation in husbandmen, 
artificers, and others of lower rank ; which would be the 
unavoidahle consequence of universal licence. 4. For pre- 
vention of popular insurrections and resistance to the go- 
vernment, by disarming the bulk of the people, which 
last is a reason oftener meant than avowed by the makers 
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of forest or Game Laws.’ Nor, certainly, in these pro- 
hibitions is there any natural injustice, as some have weakly 
enough supposed ; since, as Puffendorf observes, the law 
does not hereby take from any man his present property, or 
what was already his own, but barely abridges him of one 
means of acquiring a future property, that of occupancy ; 
whieh indeed the law of nature would allow him, but of 
which the laws of society have, in most instances, uery 
justly and reasonably deprived him.” * 

But we have now to examine the production of a writer 
of very different pretensions ; —one who professes to be not 
merely disinterested, but subject to every bias in favour of 
the game laws ;—and who yet comes forward to bear his 
testimony against them. We allude to the pamphlet re- 
cently published by ‘‘ a country gentleman, a magistrate, 
and a proprietor of Game ;”’—and who, notwithstanding 
these characters, writes in the manner of an experienced 
author. Whether his titles are assumed or real, we have no 
means of ascertaining ; and considering the weight neces- 
sarily attached to them, some opportunity of discovering 
their truth ought to have been afforded us. The author, 
indeed, appeals to a friend whose name is equally a secret 
with his own, for the reality of his titles, of which he takes 
every possible advantage. After drawing a picture of the 
dreadful effects of the Game Laws, to which we shall re- 
vert hereafter, he thus addresses his correspondent: “ now 


* On this observation, Mr. Christian makes the following note. 
«1! am inclined to think that this reason did not operate upon the 
minds of those who framed the Game Laws of this country; for in. 
several ancient statutes, the avowed object is to encourage the use. of 
the long bow, the most effective warlike arms then in use; and ever, 
since the modern practice of killing game with a gun has prevailed, 
every one is at libertyto keep or carry a gun, if he does not use it 
for the destruction of game ;” but see ante 7 and 8. 

* 4 Bla, Com. 4. 12, 
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I must entreat you, my friend, to remember that I am not 
here tracing an imaginary scene of horrors—or attempting 
to deduce consequences without a thorough practical know- 
ledge of the causes from which they spring. You well 
know Iam a country gentleman, a proprietor of Game, 
and that I have long and actively discharged the duties of a 
magistrate in an extensive country district. I must, there- 
fore, be well acquainted with the principle, operations and 
effects of the laws whose enactments I venture to call in 
question. And if I were open to any prejudices concerning 
them, those relations in which I stand towards society, 
would rather tend to bias my mind in favour of than in op- 
position to them ; for primd _facte, they are certainly severe 
and exclusive enough to promise ample protection to my 
property and my amusement. No! my friend, it is not 
from pique, prejudice, or a morbid sensibility, but from a 
long and impartial consideration, and, I trust, a manly judg- 
ment, corrected by practical experience, that I venture to 
pronounce them unjust, ineffectual, and of a moral tendency 
dreadfully destructive : and that I call upon youand every 
friend of good order and morality, to use the utmost influ- 
ence afforded by your several stations in life to procure the 
necessary alterations.” 

To the friend of the writer this authority would no doubt 
have great weight ; but the public will be ready to suspect, 
from the assumption of so much consequence, that he had 
no privilege to sacrifice, and no game to preserve. Our un- 
known author is not content with bringing the weight of 
“ long and impartial consideration” “ manly judgment’’ 
and ** practical experience”’ into the field, but he attires him. 
self * in a little brief authority” as ‘‘a country gentleman,” 
“*a proprietor of game” and ‘‘a magistrate.” We really 
wish to take no undue advantage; but since he comes upon 
us both “armed and disguised,” we might be justified in 
calling the Black Act to our assistance. 
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There seems to be very considerable difference between 
the professions and the practice of the writer of this essay. 
He allows ‘the principle of the Game Laws to be a very 
fair one,” and only proposes certain modifications which 
he contends would leave that principle untouched, and yet 
he declaims against them as if their only object and effect 
were tyranny and injustice. After admitting, that “ by the 
principles of equity it is evident that a stranger has no more 
right to the wild animals bred and fed on his property, at 
his expence, than he has to the tame animals in his poultry 
yard,” he proceeds to argue, that by the operation of the 
Game Laws, “ three fourths of a community are debarred 
by law from a privilege to. which they have an equitable 
claim. It is, indeed, on this last position, either expressed 
or implied that his whole argument hinges. The substance 
of his reasoning is as follows: when first the prohibitory 
laws were enacted, the gentry of England, those who 
exercised hospitality, and who kept a table, were almostvex- 
clusively proprietors, or their connexions and could there- 
fore obtain game at pleasure; but since the increase of 
personal property, there are a large number of persons who 
are bound to exercise a liberal hospitality, and who are 
deprived of procuring game by lawful means whenever they 
may desire to possess it. These unfortunate persons, our 
author describes as “legitimate consumers of game” and 
represents as under a kind of physical necessity of resort- 
ing to those who break the law to obtain it. Hence he de- 
duces all the dreadful consequences of poaching, which he 
conceives to be the principal cause of the depravity of the 
present times. He draws a parallel between the laws re- 
specting bribery at elections, and those prohibiting the sale of 
game, and then observes: “ by parity of reasoning, it is 
idle to assert that monied gentlemen, purchasers of game, 
ought not so to tempt poulterers and their agents to break 
the laws. Strictly true as the assertion is, they will be very 
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apt to answer to the landholders, that their reproach is but 
miserable cant, so long as the laws prohibit the agents of 
the monied interest from legal means of procuring that to 
which they themselves have an equitable claim, whenever a 
superfluity of it exests in the market.’’ * It will require some 
ingenuity to shew that any persons can be ‘* legitimate con- 
sumers’’ of a commodity to which another class of persons 
have equitably an exclusive right. If it be true, that “a 
stranger has no more right to the wild animals bred and 
fed on the property and at the expence of another, than he 
has to the tame animals in his poultry yard,” * how can it 
be correct, to say that by the laws which secure to the 
owner his undoubted property, three fourths of a commu- 
nity are debarred from a privilege to which they have an 
equitable claim?”?* Our author admits also that no one 
can entitle himself to the possession, either of the wild or 
tame animals reared at the cost of another, except by agree- 
ment or purchase.* Will it, therefore, be contended 
that a man has a right to certain articles, merely because 
the possession of them would not be unsuitable to his 
situation in life, and he can afford to buy them at a reason- 
able price, while the rightful owner refuses to sell them? 
If the landed proprietor be as really the owner of the game 
reared on his premises, as of the poultry in his yard, would 
it nct be as unjust to force him to sell the former, as the 
latter? Every “‘ agreement” must of course be mutual, 
and every valid ‘‘ purchase”’ supposes a voluntary seller. 
On the principles then laid down by the author, how is the 
monied man more justified in tempting the poor to take 
game that belongs to another, than he would be in inciting 
them to steal any particular kind of fruit or vegetable 
growing on his land, which he could procure by no other 
means, and of which he might imagine himself “ the legiti- 
mate consumer ?”’ 


* Pp: 17. * Pp. 11. *P.15. * Pp. Lk. 
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It is difficult also to conceive, according to the author’s 
own principles, what ‘ equitable claim ” the monied class 
can derive from a “ superfluity existing in the market.”’' 
For his main object is to trace the existence of game in the 
market, to the temptations held out by these persons, whom 
he alleges to be unjustly prevented from purchasing it at 
its proper value. ‘The purchaser, therefore, is here made 
to derive his right from the superfluity which he himself 
creates. He is first to entice others to break the laws, and 
then to take advantage of their transgression, under the 
pretext, that now the game is brought into the market it 
would be absurd not to purchase it! 

Inconclusive, however, as the reasoning of ‘*‘ The Coun» 
try Gentleman” appears, when directed generally against 
the Game Laws, the alterations which he proposes, subject 
to modifications, are well deserving of attention. These 
are lst, That game may be legally exposed to sale; 2dly, 
That owners and occupiers of more than thirty or forty 
acres of land may, under certain restrictions, take and kill 
game on their own occupations; 3dly, That qualified per- 
sons shall not sport upon preserved and enclosed land (after 
notice to abstain) under a penalty of five pounds. 

’ L It cannot be sapposed that merely to legalize the sale 
of game, without any regulations as to the parties who shall 
be allowed to sell it, would prevent its illegal seizure. For 
if it might enable the fair trader in game to sell it below 
the price which it, at present, produces, it would, on the 
other hand, diminish the risks incurred by the poacher, 
He would no longer have reason to fear the public expo- 
sure to sale of the produce of his no¢turnal exertions ; and 
would not be compelled to dispose of it through the 
circuitous medium that now enhances its price. It is well 
known that the game is usually bought of the parties, who 


* See p. 17. 
NO. XVII. Pam. VOL. IX. 
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actually take it at a comparatively trifling sum; ahd if 
all restraints should be taken off from the sale, there can 
be little doubt that the poacher would be able to undersell 
the dealer who should regularly breed game for the market. 
Our author apprehends that the price would be so reduced 
by legalizing the sale, that a partridge would be no dearer 
than:a rabbit, ora hare and pheasant than a duck or fowl ; ' 
but even supposing this the case, the depredator would 
obtain higher prices than he is able to command under the 
present system. So far then would “the simple expe- 
dient of legalizing the sale in open market” be from 
‘* preventing the evil,” as confidently anticipated by the 
author,* that it would have an immediate tendency to 
increase it. 

But could the sale of game be so regulated that no one 
but the actual breeder of it, or persons possessed of landed 
property, or licensed dealers purchasing immediately from 
them, should be allowed to sell, it would give all the 
advantage contended for, without danger. For since at 
present, though by illegal means, game is always to be 
obtained by any one willing to pay the price at which it 
can be brought to market, it would be much better to 
satiction a fair, than to permit a clandestine traffic. For 
this’ purpose, it should be rendered necessary for every 
person desirous of dealing in game, tu procure a licence, not 
as proposed by “the country gentleman”’ from the stamp 
office, but from the magistrates assembled at the general 
or petty sessions. Because if a licence could be obtained 
as a matter of course from the stamp office, by the payment 
of the fee, it might become the protection of the most 
notorious poacher who could afford thus to place his ill- 
gotten plunder under the shelter of the law. Were the 
discretion left to the magistrates, their local knowledge 


Ps * Pp, 29. 
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would enable them to decide on the character of the applicant, 
while they might be accountable for an unjust refusal to 
grant a permission, as in the case of ale-houses at present. 
The game should also be subject to seizure unless in its 
transit from a qualified person or licensed vendor, evi« 
denced by some document ; and such regulations should be 
enforced by penalties. By this means, considerable advan- 
tage would be derived to the revenue: the poacher would 
no longer so readily find a market for his spoils, and the 
encouragement offered to increase the breed of every 
description of game would rather extend than abridge the 
pleasures of the sportsman. 

2. The second expedient proposed by “the ‘country 
gentleman,” is, it will be remembered, that the owners and! 
occupiers of more than a certain number of acres of Jand, 
may, under certain restrictions, take and kill game upon the 
premises which they occupy. There is not perhaps so 
much necessity for a regulation of this kind, as, at first 
sight, may appear. It iggtrue that the game are supported. 
immediately at the expence of the occupier, and not of the 
landlord ; but this circumstance is perfectly understood by 
both parties, at the time of the letting, and the terms agreed 
on proceed'on the supposition of the loss arising from the 
game. It is not, therefore, correct to say, with ‘* the country 
gentleman,” “that unless he (the occupier) receives an 
equivalent for it, either by abatement of rent upon agreement, 
or by permission to take and dispose of it, heis certainly an 
injured man.”* For the former. is, in reality, the case 
at present ; at the letting the right of the landlord is per- 
fectly understood, and the farm is taken, subject to the 
inconvenience resulting from the game. In some leases, 
covenants are introduced providing for an abatement in the 
rent, in case the wild animals on the estate multuply beyond 


. P35): 
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a specific number. No injustice, therefore, is done to the 
tenant. It may however be confessed that, in some circum- 
stances, both parties may sustain inconvenience, from the 
present restrictions. ‘The landlord might be desirous of ob- 
taining a higher rent by renouncing to the tenant his right to 
the game, a right which he himself, unless under special 
exceptions and reservations or permission, cannot enjoy. 
Persons of monied interest might be anxious to take a 
quantity of the land for the express purpose of sporting 
over it; and it seems hard, that, in these cases, the parties 
are precluded from making their own bargain; and the 
owner of the soil, when he lets it, is precluded from deriv- 

ing any benefit from the transfer of a right which he can no 
longer exercise. The law, in this case, framed with a 
peculiar view to his protection, becomes, in fact, the source 
of loss to the proprietor of the land. This part, therefore, 
of the plan proposed by our author does not appear liable 
to objection ; especially if the occupier be required to take 
out a licence to sell previous to spggting, not, as in the case 
of selling game, at the discretion of the magistrates, but as 
a matter of course from the stamp office. 

There is besides one class of individuals who are more 
aggrieved than either landlords or tenants, by the present 
system; those who possess freehold estates of less than 
#100 per annum which they retain in their own hands, 
and, though absolute owners of the land, are deprived of 
the right of destroying a single head of game, though their 
crops may sustain the greatest injuries from its increase. 
There is, therefore, a right in existence which every one is 
prohibited from enjoying ; the owner for want of a qualifi- 
cation, and every qualified man by the exclusive property 
of another in the soil. The only objection to permitting all 
freeholders to take game on their property, is the probable 
diminution of game by the increase of the number of 
persons at liberty to destroy it. But this would be over- 
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balanced by the interest the owner would take in the 
preservation of that which was thus become his own, until 
the proper season for killing it, whereas, at present, his 
interest lies in its secret and premature destruction. I would 
therefore suggest the expediency of enabling every free- 
holder and copyholder, whatever might be the quantity of 
his land, to kill game thereon. 

3. To the third amendment proposed by “the country 
gentleman,”’ that of subjecting qualified persons sporting 
on enclosed ground, after notice to abstain, to a penalty of 
five pounds, there is nothing to object except that it does 
not go far enough to have much influence on the evils 
which it proposes to remedy. The parties are, at present, 
liable to actions of trespass, at the suit of the individual 
aggrieved, by the costs and damages in which they 
would probably incur a much severer penalty, than that 
proposed by the author. But to save the trouble and 
expense of that course, it might be desirable to adopt the 
regulation, but increasing the penalty, and making it a still 
higher penalty in the case of an unqualified person, and 
providing for the summary conviction of the offender. 

In addition to these regulations we venture to suggest 
that it would be both a wise and equitable measure to make 
the taking game from inclosed lands in the night, a simple 
larceny. ** The country gentleman,” indeed boasts that all 
his alterations, “ have especially avoided the plausible expe- 
dient of making game the absolute property: of the owner 
of the soil on which it is found,”' which would, he 
conceives, lead to oppression by giving rise to perpetual 
indictments for larceny. But the proposition here submitted 
stops far short of such a measure. It applies only to noc- 
turnal depredations, whose object is not sport, but plunder. 
It is founded on the principle which runs through the whole 


* P. 38. 
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law respecting theft, and which distinguishes it from. mere 
trespass; the concealment, the time, the intention, all indicate 
the. offence to partake morally of the nature of stealing. 
The sportsman who in open day pursues game on the 
ground of another, commits a trespass for which he. is 
answerable in damages, but, by all his motions precludes the 
idea of baseness, or theft; while the poacher who enters a 
preserve in the night, to take away game, as clearly evinces 
a design to steal. He who could thus act, would take 
poultry, sheep, or horses, if he could as easily remove them. 
By a measure like this, crime would be checked in its first 
risings, and the laws would be delivered from the censure 
of tempting men to the habit of nocturnal aggression, 
which ends in the punishment of burglary or murder. 
There is no offence which may not be expected to arise 
from the habit of nocturnal outrage. And to crush this 
fatal propensity in its beginning, would be found the truest 
clemency, not only to society at large, but to those whom a 
lighter punishment may restrain from deeper guilt. Some 
of the recent provisions respecting deer‘ and) rabbits* 
might with propriety be adopted. The entering a preserve 
or wood im the night, and killing or attempting to kill 
game, might for the first offence be punished with a year’s 
imprisonment, with power to mitigate to six months; and 
the second offence with transportation, with power to miti- 
gate to two years’ imprisonment, and the third offence 
absolute transportation for seven years.. And the entering 
other enclosed grounds in the night, where there is no foot- 
path; for the like unlawful purpose, should be punishable 
for the first offence with three months’ imprisonment, and 
thesecond and subsequent offences. punishable. like the 1st 
and other offence, ina preserve or wood. The offence of 


1 42 Geo. 3. c. 107. 51 Geo. 3. c. 120. 
* 5 Geo, 3. c. 14, 8.6. 22and 23 Car. 2. c. 25, s. 24 
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taking rabbits in the night time in any ground lawfully 
used for breeding or keeping them is punishable with seven 
years’ transportation, with power to mitigate. There is no 
reason that the entering of preserves and woods in the night 
for the purpose of taking pheasants or other game, should 
not be equally punished: the offence is equally immoral 
and the commission of it equally leads to the perpetration 
of other crimes. If all these nocturnal depredations were 
punishable criminally in the first instance instead of merely 
subjecting the party to a pecuniary penalty, the beneficial 
result to the community would be immediate, 

Since writing the above, I have seen the recent statute, 
56 Geo. 3. c. 130, which subjects persons unlawfully 
entering any inclosed, or open land, in the night to kill 
game, to an indictment as for a misdemeanor, and to trans- 
portation for seven years, but the punishment is subject 
to discretionary mitigation. It would be more desirable to 
declare the offence to be larceny, and to make the punish 
ment specific, and prggressively increasing on repetition 
of offence. 

Besides these more important alterations, there are some 
slighter changes which might be introduced, in compliment 
rather to the taste than the discernment of the times. The 
errors in grammar so often charged as grave accusations 
might be removed without difficulty or danger. The 
construction so strongly reprobated by Mr. Cobbett,’ 
and others, that a privilege is given to the son, founded on 
the rank of his father, which is denied to the father himself, 
might, with great ease, be removed by legislative provi- 


* Political Register, 13 vol. p. 650. This able, though preju- 
diced writer, proposes that, “ Game, like other things, should be made 
private property, the proof of proprietorship being that the animal was 
upon the land of the claimant, at the time of its being taken, killed, 
or found for pursuit.” Id. ibid. 
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sion. But beyond these modifications, or others of the 
same nature, it is impossible to desire a change of system. 
That evils at present ascribed to the Game Laws would not 
be removed by their abolition, has, we think been sufh- 
ciently shewn. Indeed their sources may better be traced 
to the deficiency of education, to ignorance, want and 
misery, than any particular provisions. It is a common 
and natural error to ascribe wretchedness as well as crime 
to the laws, and those who are charged with their execution ; 
but a more philosophic attention will discover that they are, 
for the most part, of deeper origin, and are to be ascribed 
to the constitution of society itself, which must have its 
attendant evils like every thing human. The miseries 
ascribed by the “ Country Gentleman” to the Game 
Laws, have all, in their turn, been attributed to the poor 
laws, to the taxes, and the existence of rotten boroughs, 
with quite as much eloquence, and probably with equal 
reason, 

The Game Laws are charged by, Mr. Justice Blackstone 
and others, with having derived their origin from feudal 
tyranny. This hypothesis we have already shewn to be 
unfounded. But were it true, it would stamp them with 
no peculiar disgrace; since Magna Charta itself was 
obtained by the same barons, who are supposed to have 
been the founders of these tyrannical provisions. At worst, 
therefore, they spring from as honourable a stock as the 
best and surest monuments of our ancient freedom. 


* The omission to authorize the esquire himself to kill game, 
when his eldest son is so qualified by the act, obviously was attribut- 
able to mistake. It was supposed to be very unlikely that a person 
who had acquired the rank of an esquire should not have property 
sufficient to qualify him in respect of such property, and therefore the 
esquire himself was not expressly qualified by the act. 





PROPOSED ALTERATIONS. 


The Alterations in the Game Laws, which it is submitted 
it may be advisable to adopt, relate to 


1st, The qualification to kill game. 

2dly, The power to sell it. 

Srdly, The power to buy it. 

athly, The punishment on unauthorized persons —- 
it in the day time. 

Sthly, The punishment for nocturnal offences relaiive 
to game, and 

6thly, The encouragements in favor of its increase. 


ist, With respect to the qualifications, or authority to 
kill game, it has already been observed that the extension 
of this power to oceupiers of land, whether owners or 
tenants, subject to restraint by particular stipulation, would 
necessarily increase the interest to preserve the game, and 
consequently add to its general stock, and the amusement 
of the fair sportsman; and therefore it is proposed that 
instead of confining the power to persons having an estate 
of inheritance of £100 per annum, or an interest for life 
or a long term of years of the yearly value of £150, 
aecording to the existing regulations, it should be extended 
to all owners of land, whatever may be the quantity, and to 
all occupiers of land, exceeding twenty acres, not adjoining 
a preserve or wood of another person ; and to authorize the 
owner or occupier of land to empower any person obtaining 
a stamped licence to sport over his land for a limited-time. 
By this latter permission persons of opulence having ‘no 
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interest in land might legally obtain amusement in sports of 
the field, and by this means one of the principal objections 
to the Game Laws would be avoided, without any probability 
of the quantity of game being diminished; for the occupier 
finding pleasure and profit thus incident to game would 
adopt all possible means to keep up the breeding stock, and 
renew his annual profit or pleasure. 

Qdly, With respect to the power to sell game: for the 
reasons before suggested, it may be expedient to enable the 
licensed owner and occupier of land to sell game, either to 
an immediate consumer, or toa poulterer, or mnkeeper 
licensed by magistrates to sell game, as already proposed, 
and regulations might be introduced, so that evidence of 
the game coming from and with the authority of a qualified 
killer, might accompany it on its lawful passage to the 
consumer ; and all other game, not so documented, should 
be liable to seizure, and penalties attach, as in the case of 
an illegal exposing to sale. ‘The licence for the qualified 
killer of game to sell it, might be obtained and registered, as 
in the case of game certificates, under the provision of the 
assexed tax act, 52 Geo, 3. But for the reasons before 
suggested, the poulterer and innkeeper should obtain this 
licence to sell by retail from the neighbouring magistrates, 
as in the case of alehouse licences. 

There should be a larger penalty than £5 on any unli- 
censed person, whether qualified or not, selling game, as 
under the present regulations; and the penalty should 
increase and become punishable criminally for repetition 
of offences ; and gamekeepers selling or fraudulently dis- 
posing of game, without the leave of their employer, should 
forfeit double penalties, and be liable to severer punishment, 
on account of the breach of trust. Though the tax on the 
licence may seem to have an object of revenue in view, yet 
the circumstance ofthere being a public register of the 
persons who profess to sell game, would afford a wholesome 
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check against evasion of the restraint upon sale, and against 
poachers. 

Sdly, Itis highly important to regulate the purchase of 
game, as well as the sale of x. All persons, whether qualified 
or not, should be authorized to buy game of a licensed 
owner, or occupier of land, or of a licensed innkeéper or 
poulterer. But.in order the more effectually. to. prevént 
the purchase, either from poachers, higglers, carriers,..or 
other unauthorized persons, there should be a considerable 
penalty imposed on any person for purchasing game of any 
unauthorized persons, with an increase of penalty, and even 
punishment for a repetition of the offence. This enactment 
would effectually put an end to the daily encouragement 
afforded to poachers, &c. by persons secretly buying game 
of them, and it would be proper to make it. in¢umbent:.on 
every party in case of prosecution to. prove a_ legitimate 
mode of coming to the possession of the game. 

4thly, The more effectually to prevent the continual 
disputes, occasioned by trespasses committed in the day 
time, in the pursuit of game, and to afford a more imme- 
diate, more certain, and less expensive compensation to the 
party aggrieved, it may be expedient to subject every person, 
whether qualified or not, to a penalty of £10., to be paid 
to the occupier for each head of game taken, or £ 10. for 
attempting to take it after notice, in any preserve, wood or 
inclosed grounds, recoverable with costs before a Justice of 
the Peace, or by action. 

5thly, Nocturnal trespasses in pursuit of game should 
be punished in the manner before suggested.' The 
introduction of these regulations would tend very materially 
to the prevention of crime in its incipient state. The 
offender by his misconduct under the existing law only 
subjects himself to the payment of what may be termed a 


* Ante 197 to 199. 
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debt, but by introducing the proposed regulations, and 
subjecting the offender to punishment, as for a crime, his 
misconduct would be placed in its true light, and the 
certainty of punishment would operate powerfully against 
the commission of similar offences. 

6thly, An increase of game, or at least less necessity for 
destroying it, might be effected by authorizing the importa- 
tion of game from the continent. Whereas several instances 
have of late occurred of seizures of imported game, and 
penalties enforced against persons who had brought them 
into this country. Encouragements might also be held out 
to licensed breeders of game. 

I submit these cursory observations to the public, and 
more particularly to the legislative body, in the hopes that 
some gentleman may be induced to bring forward some 
modified changes in the laws relative to the game. 
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London, March 23, 1816. 
My Dear ’ 


My Letter to you of the 2d inst. Iam glad to find, gave more 
satisfaction to you than to many of its readers, who are disap- 
pointed that it did not point out a remedy for the evils daily in- 
creasing around us; but you judged of it correctly, when you 
said, it professed only to seek into the causes of our calamities ; 
not tocure them. My only object was to trace, as far as I was 
able, the real root of the evil. 

Not content to view it only as the natural result of a change of 
situation from war to peace, I would endeavour to find out why we 
are so affected by the change, in the hope that we may be able to 
recover ourselves, at least as far as our local situation will permit. 

The evil complained of by the Agriculturist is the want of a mar- 
ket for his corn. Will that revive the sinking tradesman; restore 
business to the import merchant ; support the present taxes ; and 
ultimately pay to the public creditor his dividend? A regular 
market at any price will set the agriculturist at work; and that is 
all that is necessary as between him and his landlord ; and in pro- 
portion as the prices in that market are high or low, will he be able 
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to give employment to the tradesman and mechanic: but the very 
highest is necessary, if the Stockholder is to receive his dividend. 
And although strange, yet it istrue, (so much do we judge bythe 
moment, without attempting to look forward,) that on a falling 
market the agriculturist cries out, and the stockholder rejoices ; 
whilst, in point of fact, to the agriculturist (except for the moment) 
it is a matter of slight importance, and to the stockholder it will 
be absolute destruction. ‘These you will say, perhaps, are bold and 
speculative assertions: yet let us inquire into the truth; and Iam 
much deceived if the facts will not fully bear me out. 

But before we go into this inquiry, it will be necessary to look 
a little into the situation of the country, as far as regards its ex- 
penditure and income. To speak of the former in round numbers, 
the expenses estimated this year to carry on the government of 
the country are about - - + -« = = 30,000,000 

* The interest of the debt due to the fund-holder 30,000,000 

The interest of the sinkingfund - - - 14,000,000 


Tora £74,000,000 


* The income, from taxes, &c. during the last year, which was 


* See Mr. Chalmers, on the State of the United Kingdom at the Peace 
of Paris, Nov. 20, 1815, (recorded in Pampncetecr, No. xiv. p. 413.) He 
calculated at that time the total annual charge £44,294,037, 

* See returns of net produce of the Revenue from the 5th January, 1815, 
to 1816. 


Customs 
Excise 

. Stamps 
Pest Office 
Assessed Taxes 
Land Taxes 
Miscellaneous 


Total Consolidated Fund 

Annual Duties—Customs 
Excise 

Land Tax on Offices 


4,891,478 
19,351,956 
5,865,413 
1,548,000 
6,214,987 
1,079,993 
366,867 


39,318,694 
2,469,144 
595,950 

16 


£ 42,383,804 
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the highest, was from the Permanent and Annual 





Dutits 26 Se ee es Beane 
War tares, Customs, and Excise 9,741,426 
Property tax SAVE. = - 14,318,572 

sian 24,059,998 

Torau: 6s billie ie o £66,443,802 





-_-——_—— 


Of the War Taxes more than 16,000,000 are already done away 
by the repeal of the additional Malt duty, and by the Income Tax 
not being revived. But this is not the point to which I would 
draw your attention; it is the situation in which we shall be placed 
in the time of peace. It has, I believe, been stated, that we can- 
not, with our extended gunna expect a Peace Establishment 
of muchlessthan -~ - - = =  £20,000,000 

To which add the interest to ae Fundholder, and 
Sinking Fund 2 =e -e jwul piniw - 44,000,000 


ns 


It makes a total of oe ae ee £64,000,000 ' 
During the war our Permanent and Annual taxes 

have not been more than - £42,383,804 
Allow that the change of our situation will 

lower these taxes } - - £14,127,931 





We shall have then an income of £28,255,870 








orsay - - - + «+ «= £30,000,000 
Which will be less io “v will - - 
be tequired - -. m= * “* - £34,000,000 


——— 

If there are other sources from whence this will be made up, I 
profess I am ignorant from whence they will flow: but allowing 
that I am even wrong in my calculation, the plain fact that it will 





Brought forward - - £42,383,804 
War Taxes—Customs - - - - 3,126,900 
Excise - - - - 6,614,526 
Property Tax - - - 14,318,572 

—- 24,059,998 

£66,443,802 


® The whole amount before the war was not, I believe, £ 16,000,000. 
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be impossible to find an income equal to the debt and annual ex- 
penditure at the expected amount, will not, I believe, be denied: 
Whether this debt be paid or not,is a matter to which the agri- 
culturist looks but with comparatively little interest: it is the at- 
tention of the fundholder, and those who depend on our taxes for 
their come, that I would call to this subject. 

To the agriculturist a regular market, I said, alone was necessary = 
if he has that, he knows his labours will be repaid; he is induced 
to improve his property; he can borrow money for the purpose, 
because the lender knows he will in proper time be repaid with ins 
terest ; he adjusts his expences to the price of the articles he sells 5 
he pays his landlord, his labourer, the mechanic and tradesman, on 
the same scale ; and he will be as comparatively rich at the'end of 
the year, whether, on the average, corn be at 60s. or 100s. per quat- 
ter. In proportion as his transactions increase, will public credit be 
restored ; in proportion to the price of his produce, will the cir- 
culation of money be increased or diminished; and in the same 
proportion will the tradesman find a sale for his goods; and acti- 
vity will be again given to the whole commercial part of our com 
munity. If then a regular market will do all this, how is it tobe 
effected? Will not wholesome’ laws for the protection of our 


own, by duties on the importation of foreign corn, amounting ia 


* Let not any man fear that restrictions like these would produce scarcity 
jn thiscountry: it would be the only mode likely to create a good supply et 
a fair-price to the British grower. Mr. Wesrzxun tells you in his Speech, 
(see Pampnusteen, No. xiv. p. 520.) that from the reign of Charles If. to'the 
year 1773, such was the case when even‘a bounty was given on exportation 
by King William; and he quotes 4 speech of Monsieur de Cabadeue de ia 
Chalotais, Procureur General, to the Parliament.of Brittamy in 1764,hko 
says, “at the time we unfortunately forbad the exportation of corm, Our 
neighbours encouraged and rewarded it. They (the English) in conse- 
quence tilled with emulation ; their fields were covered with abundance} 
and in those years of want, we, who formerly used to sell them whee, 
were obliged to pay them the tribute of that encouragement whith they 
gave their fellow citizens. In three years the English received from 
France 10,465,000 livres. The consequences of our had administratien 
have been, first, that France dare not cultivate more than her own wants 
poquire: aud not being able even to elevate her views above what is barely 
necessary, she must infallibly often fall below; and consequently remain 
exposed to all the accidents of bad seasons and short crops.” 


NO. XVII. Pam. VOL. IX. oO 
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ordinary times to a total prohibition, and by preventing the foreign 
merchant from making a granary of our warehouses, be the most 
safe, and indeed the’ only way to effect it? and if authority be 
wanted, can a better man be quoted than Lorp Coxe,‘ who says, 
* But I have observed that the most excellent policy and assured 
means to increase and advance agriculture, is to provide that corn 
‘shall be of a reasonable and competenc value; for, make what Sta- 
tutes you please, if the ploughman has not a competent profit for 
his excessive labour and great charge, he will not employ his labour 
and charge without a reasonable gain to support himself and his 
poor family.” 

And here it will:‘not be improper to remark the strange ideas 
promulgated by many who say, that the rise of the funds will 
throw money, through the banker, intothe purse of the farmer. 
Yet this doctrine is held by some who profess themselves to be men 
of business. 

It will keep money, it is true, in the purse of the capitalist, 
‘because he will not buy stock at a disadvantage to himself. But 
“when the farmer brings his bill to the banker to be discounted, is 
he refused because his money is gone into the Funds? or because 
the capitalist has not any left with which he can assist him? If 
‘the:farmer’s. bill is on a person in London, by whom the banker 
knows it will be paid in course, would any difficulty arise in finding 
‘notes for the exchange? has the banker forgotten the mode of 
making notes at his pleasure ? 

.. The gentleman who wants money on mortgage, may get it the 
«more readily when the funds are very high, but the farmer will 
never find relief until the certain sale of his produce will enable 
him to pay his bill when itis due. It is the regularity of the 
trarisaction, not the certainty of payment at a distant period, that 
can tempt a banker to discount; the blood will reflow to the extre- 
mities, when there is a cause there to attract it. 

But you will ask, will this revival of agriculture and of commeree 
‘enable us to raise our taxes to pay our debts and public servants? 

‘That must depend on the price of the markets, added to their re- 


* See Presron’s Address to the Fundholder, &c. where the subject is most 
ably treated, and the quotations from Lory Coxz og this subject much 
more at length, page 42. 
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gularity.. In whatever state of society we may be found, our ab- 
solute wants for food and raiment will. be the same; and these a 
regular market will always assure us. But taxes grow outof the 
luxuries which we fancy we require; which with increasing af- 
fluence we always eagerly seek; but which, without the means of 
obtaining, we must be content to forego. And however melancholy 
the fact, the more we would now appear just to those from whom 
we have borrowed in atime of war, the more must every species 
of luxury be encouraged, with all the train of evils that will be its 
inseparable companions. In proof of this, let us only reflect on 
the state of society a year or two since. Was therea rank that 
had not moved many degrees above itself; without enumerating 
the fortunes rapidly made, but more quickly dissipated, from an 
attempt to vie with others who had more lasting resources on which 
to draw? ~ Take the mechanic alone, and see how changed were 
the very principles on which he lived! His wages were increased ; 
not in proportion to the price of his food, but the luxuries he now 
conceived necessary to support his rank amongst his companions : 
otherwise why could not the labourer in a manufactory have done ~ 
as well on twelve shillings per week as the ploughman? The 
latter will eat more, and requires as much clothesto defend him 
from the weather: but the former must support his clubs, be 
dressed like'a gentleman on a Sunday; and earning enough for all 
his wants in four days of each week, spend the others at the ale- 
house, or some place of public amusement," And how was this 
brought about but. by the high prices in our markets? With an 
increase in our rents we added to our stock of luxuries: we re~ 
quired not a larger dinner; but it must be ola more costly nature : 
our establishments and servants’ wages were increased ; our houses 


' If any one has doubts of the different state of the labourer in the coun- 
try and the manufacturing town, let him make inquiry into their habits, 
and he will be speedily convinced of the fact;—let him ask whether while 
the labourer in husbandry is working at from nine-pence to fifteen-pence 
per day, the manufacturer and mechanic in the town is equally reduced ; 
and if he finds he is not, let not a high price of corn be accused of raising 
our manufactures: the truth is, the manufacturing labourer is paid for his 
skill; and the man, whd would deprive him of a just reward, would take 
away the stimulus to exertion, which it is always wise fo encourage, 
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better furhished ; all ranks better “dressed; hence our manufice 
tories were kept at work; the stock of our farms wat always in 
demand; and the tradesman and the agriculturist naturally sup- 
ported each other. In this state of society it is not difficult to 
raise taxes. When out pocket is overflowing; we ask not the 
prite of what we purchase, as when we find it is getting empty. 
If ‘we can give £120 for a pipe of port wine, we heed not what 
proportion the duties bear to its first cost. 

But now, when the sitaation of the farmer and the tradesman 
is 80 changed, what must be the fate of the landlord? and with 
Aifn of the merchant? Can the dhe Or the other pay as he did to 
support the state? Of the great river that flowed into the Trea- 
sury, how many ' sptings are dried up ! 

It is true, you may enact taxes; you may keep on heavy import 
datiés : but will they be paid? Can they be obtained in time of 
peate? Was not theduty* on tea obliged to be given up by Mr. 
Pitt, because it could not be obtained? ‘Will not every sort of 
émuggling be increased in the proportion that the duty bears to the 

Jirst cost of the article ? and what we cannot thus evade, shall we 
fot learn to do without? If there was not a buyer, there would 
néver be a smuggler: but enact what laws you will against him, 
# long as there are those who will purchase contraband goods, 
@heré will always be men feady to fproctire them ; and thousands 
WhO Would not think it worth the risk to save aduty of thirty per 
Gent. “Will not hesitate to do it if the tratisaction will save sixty. 

"Fhe loss on taxation ¢armot be more clearly seen, perhaps, than 
by lédking at the result of a depreciation in the value of land, or 
of ‘what is usually better undetstodd by saying a fall in rents. 
Héw does this affect the landlord or the tenant, as in regard: to 
each other? Not jn the least. Corn’ being the commodity to 


* Many thousands assisted to pay the taxes from the very money they 
received from the Treasury, and it would be curious to sce how muth ofithe 
£66,000,000 was paid out of the loans annually obtained! What'better 
friends have the indirect Taxes than soldiers, sailors, and public servants ? 

* It will be found on inquiry, that houses are now establishing on the 
Continent for the sole purpose of smugglitig guods into this country. 

3 Fwery obe who is in the habit of letting or looking after his estates 
knows (hat according to the price of corn will be the value of meat and 
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which all other things adjust themselves, if the lord loses 10s. 
per acre on his land, he buys its produce in proportions the 
tradesman must lower his goods, or the other cannot be a purchae 
ser; and the duties of Excise and Customs must adjust themselyes 
accordingly. And it will not be difficult to see what must be 
the effect, if you will calculate a loss of 10s. per acre, on an aver 
rage, of 40 millions.’ The rental of the country will fall 
£20,000,000, ‘The farmer who, to pay his rent, must himself 
make more than four rents, for the various outgoings of his estate, 
labour, manure, the living of his own family, and profits, spends 
460,000,000 less ; so that there is taken at once out of circulation 
£80,000,000 ; and can any man doubt that a large revenue must 
fall with it ? 

But this doctrine of high prices * will, I fear, at first sight alarm 
the merchant—* Can I,” he will ask, “ export the produce of our 
manufactories, if the price of every thing is so high, and hope tg 
sell on the Continent?” Clearly not, if those prices are the effect 
of a want of system ; of the eternal fluctuation of a market which 
is left to seek its own level, and in which the merchant and manue 
facturer cannot place any confidence ; as those would have it who 
have contended that we have not a right to interfere with the 
prices of the staff of life : of high prices which will grow out of 
the confusion of such a moment as the present, when relative value 
between articles for sale is unknown. But from those which are 
produced by regular system, brought about either by a state of 
war or by wise regulations, a very different effect will be produced, 
No transaction is finished, until the return for what is sent abroad 
finds its place in your ledger; and if the balance there is in your 


other produce. If corn is low, and meat high, the farmer feeds as much 
cattle as he can; and the prices soon become equal; if corn is dear, the 
farmer turns all the land he can into tillage, and the scarcity of fat cattle 
soun brings meat to the same price. 

* Preston calculates the number of the United Kingdom at 60 millions 
of acres, See his Address to the Fundholder, p. 52. 

See also Mr. Wesrenn’s Speech, where a larger result will be found, of 
the loss in circulation, 

2 Perhaps it would not be improper here to remark, that if the public 
creditor, the merchant, or manufacwrer, is alarmed at the idea that the 
price may be so high as to stop a part of the export trade, he would do well 
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favour, none can doubt of the profit." Suppose the merchant give: 
#80 for a manufactured article, and sends it to the Continent, wher 

it sells for the same sum; and with that buys something that on ix 

arrival procures him £100; the transaction is in his favour, though 
he sold abroad at first cost, and the same might be the case even 
with a loss on the export.—The greater height to which this sys- 
tem can with safety be carried, the larger share may the Public 
Creditor expect from the transaction. 

To leave things then to find their level, is to permit your mark- 
ets to be regulated by the value of Corn on the Continent; and 
the price at which they can raise it, will (with free intercourse) re- 
gulate the value of every thing in England. This must happen in 
a time of peace,’ if wise laws are not enforced to support the artt- 

Jicial system on which we are raised. I trust, then, I have shewn that 
system will be of service, at ‘least as far as it will go. ‘Chat it will 
ever place the price of things at a height equal to the full payment 
of our debt, I dare not venture to hope, but in proportion as we 
support it, will public credit be restored ; and if it cannot be raised 
high enough to pay the fundholder his full demand, a less dividend 


will suffice him to buy the same necessaries which he may require. 
AsI cannot pretend to the skill of finding a remedy for our 


to turn his eyes to the state of the home market at low prices, and compare 
the two accounts before be determines which to adopt. 

* See Preston’s Addressto the Fundholder, pag. 24. Or the Spectator, 
No. 174. Or inquire into the mode in which the East India Company 
carry on their trade with China. 

* Great objection seems to be taken by many to doing away the system 
of bonding foreign corn, But who will purchase from the farmer on specula- 
tion, if he knows that when the price is as high as 80s, the doors of the bond- 
ing warehouses may be thrown open, and the market deluged with corn; 
with corn grown in another country at half the price of ourown? Shall the 
land which supports our poor not find full protection from the State? and 
are we really to tell the fundholder that the scale on which every thing 
is to be adjusted, is a corn-market ever fluctuating below 80s. and that the 

direct and indirect taxes are to be raised on that scale? What gave security 

to the farmer in war, but the knowledge that his surplus stock at the mark- 
et would find a purchaser at hand; and if you deprive him of that security 
and send a competitor against him, will he till his fields with the same spirit? 
The dread of a falling market operates on the mind perhaps as strongly as 
the fact itself taking place. 
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situation, to able statesmen more accustomed to political subjects, 
I leave that; but if to you I have more clearly shewn how depen- 
dant we are on each other, and that to derange the system of our 
markets is to cut the roots from the tree, whilst to benefit that 
system will give new life to every branch, the object I had in view 
has been completely effected. 


T am, My Dear ——-, 
Yours, faithfully, 


A. H, H, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue breaking out of the war m 1808, prevented the publication 
of this Pian at the period tor which it was written—but the pre- 
sent nearly similar distress of the country from the general change in 
the States of Europe, by the sudden Peace, induced some warm 
friends to their country, as well as competent judges of the pre- 
sent unhappy and dangerous weight of the Poor Rates, to press for 
the publication at this crisis. 

By way of introduction, it is thought proper to present. the 
reader, in this place, with an extract or two from recent publica- 
tions, by persons of distinguished eminence in this line of political 
investigation. 


Six T. Barnarp on the Poor and Poor Rates. 
Bath Herald, Feb. 9, 1805. 


« The National Debt, with aff its magnitude of terror, is of 
little moment, when compared with the increase of the Poor 
Rates—the Poor Rate is the barometer which marks in all the ap- 
parent sun-shine of prosperity, the progress of internal weakness 
and debility. The only rational hope of diminishing our present 
parochial burthens, and of affording a remedy to those evils, must 
be founded by the education of youth ; by the moral and religious 
habits of mature age; by the improvement of the labourer’s and 
cottager’s means of life ; by the increase of his resources, and of 
his habits of industry and foresight. Without these means, work- 
houses and alms-houses, public charities and hospitals, may be 
erected with increasing and unwearied diligence throughout the 
land, and yet never keep pace with the progress of indigence and 
misery.” 

These are such plain facts, and present so serious 2 warning to 
the landed interest in particular, that it is marvellous all do not 
join, with one heart and hand, in the great work. 
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Parser, Vol. I. Respectina Pecuniary Bounty, p. 246. 


« Asno fixed laws for the regulation of property can be so 
contrived as to provide for the relief of every case and distress, 
which may arise, these cases and distresses, when their right and 
share in the common stock was given up, or taken from them, 
were supposed to be left to the voluntary bounty of those, who 
might be acquainted with the exigencies of their situation, and in 
the way of affording assistance. And therefore, when the parti- 
tion of property is rigidly maintained against the claims of indi- 
gence and distress, it is maintained in opposition to the intention 
of those who made it, and to His, who is the supreme proprietor 
of every thing, and who has filled the world with plenteousness 
for the sustentation and comfort of all whom he sends into it.” 


Tue Root or THE Evi. 


It is computed that since the year 1760, there have been up- 
wards of forty thousand small farms monopolized and consolidated 
into large ones, and as many cottages annihilated : this is the chief 
cause of the dearness of provisions, and the great increase of the 
Poor Rates. The small farms, besides corn, supplied the weekly 
markets with provisions, butter, cheese, and a small stock of 
poultry ; and the cottager, by his daily labour and the produce 


of his cottages, kept his family from becoming burthensome to the 
parish. ‘There are few small farmers, who do not keep three 
cows, two sows, a few sheep, aud some poultry : the large farmer 
keeps cows only sufficient for his own use; he sends nothing of 
consequence to the weekly markets, and he keeps his corn fora 
rise in price. Let any one consider the annual produce of 120,000 
cows, 80,000 sows, probably on the average of 240,000 sheep, 
besides poultry, from the small farms, independent of considerable 
supplies from the cottage, and he will not be surprised at the pte- 
sent dearness of provisions. In 1761, according to a report to the 
House of Commons, mutton was sold at 2jd. to 33d. per Ib. and 
beef from $4d. to $d. per lb. in Leadenhall Market, and we 
then grew corn enough for ourselves, and exportation also, 


Extract from the Oxford Journal, 
Saturday, Feb. 11, 1815. 





PLAN SUGGESTED, 


Go. Fc. 





Tus plan is designed to lessen the number of the parochial 
poor, and for permanently providing an increase of comforts for 
that valuable class of men in particular, called peasantry, or agri- 
cultural Labourers, without giving umbrage or interfering with the 
existing parochial laws, or any alteration of them, by invidious and 
dangerous expedients. Thus affording this description of men 
a local interest from settled property in their respective parishes, 
or districts, and thereby attaching them to the lands they cultivate 
for the Farmers, or proprietors of them: while the method pro- 
posed, would greatly help to secure in this order of people, their 
affection and loyalty to the state and government, which thus 
would realize to them the blessing prophesied, of « sitting under 
their own vine, and their own fig-tree.” 

Such advantages it may appear but justice to afford them in 
times like these of high commercial ones, enjoyed by the next 
class above them, by men raised from little farmers to great opu- 
Fence ; as also by improvement in the management and increased 
size of farms, with the Asiatic wealth of many landlords, inducing 
them to inclose, cultivate, and monopolize. ‘These things operate 
as alarming preponderances : to which should the present waste 
lands be added of manor-right, and proposed to be purchased or 
enclosed at large through speeious, but selfish arguments, these pur- 
chases and enclosures eventually falling, (as they al/ would) into 
the hands of the already too wealthy classes of subjects, no ba- 
lance would remain, nor possible means be left for supporting the 
labourer. His wages and present parish-aid, though so enormous 
2 weight on the Nation, supply him not in many instances with 
daily bread: and we see poverty reduced to beggary, with de- 
graded minds corrupted and corrupting, together with every evil 
passion roused to desperation, seizing on guilty dangerus expe- 
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dients, for want of virtwous objects and interests to stimulate the 
duty of their superiors to provide for them | 

A plan on such rational principles properly methodized, would 

ly operate beneficially and equally on the whole body of 
overwed in every part of this Island, perhaps on the United 
ingdom, as well as give great relief to all other classes of indigent 
persons, nay eventually to society at large from its tendency to 
resist quietly artificial scarcity, and the consequent high price of 
provision for common subsistence. It would do all this real 
without incurring the evil even in the commencement of the plan 
of re met of parish rates: may gradually in the course of a 
very few years after its institution decreasing, until such rates be- 
came nearly, if not totally useless. 

Perhaps indeed this might prove the only safe way of getting 
rid of the dangerous and enormous fabric of Poor Laws, any at- 
tempt of an amendment of which threatens our being buried un- 
der its ruins. On the other hand the gigantic evil would here 
be removed without giving alarm or dissatisfaction to the subjects 
of them; pressure ot inconvenience to any class or indeed to am 
individual 5 unless it might be so considered to resign for the dene 
fit (it may not be too much to say the ultimate safety ) of the 
whole community, an Ideal property in Manor waste Lands. 
lands, besides producing much more than would answer the intend- 
ed purpose would leave a great surplus of such wastes (of which, 
for many reasons it is desirable that great tracts should remain 
open) especially when united to the present patrimony (let it be 
ealled) of the poor, in the various bequests which are to be found 
written on tables in Churches, rather than enjoyed by them, owing 
either to the imveteracy of bad customs, or radical error in the 
mote of bequeathing, notwithstandmg very many lanilable -et- 
tempts by individuals to do the poor justice. 

"The importance of at least a trial of the kind here suggested, js 
enhanced by giving a chance of so much real and certain good, and 
of so permanent a nature, after the evil to be remedied has so 
fully been evinced to be of a dangerous kind, equally by the impa- 
‘tient clamours, depraved manners, and squalid appearance of the 
once simple, decent, humble and contented village poor themselves ; 
and the employment it has given to the Committees for years past, 
composed of the most dignified, enlightened, humane and valuable 
members of Society, to ameliorate the sufferings of the poor and 
better their condition, while thanks are due for such vigilance, and 
every degree of danger it may have averted, in the late peculiar 
perilous times. A blindness to the fiture consequences that may 
follow a ‘subject of such national magnitude being always in cow- 
‘templation and frequently agitated ; and agitating the minds of dis- 
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tressed men, ought most carefully to be guarded against. It cun- 
veys an idea that relief is impracticable, or the evil (as surely it is) 
too fast rivetted to be altered on the old foundation. The failure 
of success hitherto in the many cordial attempts by Committees, 
together with the various motions in the House of Commons, must 
have chiefly arisen from the subject being always treated as a deep 
legistative business rather than, as it appears to the suggester of 
these Hints, of a simple nature (excepting the authority to pro- 
cure the means, and application-of them) and rather as a large 
household family regulation subject to a Committee of such descrip- 
tion. In this view of it there would be no need of extraordinary 
abilities or exertions of individuals te support it when formed 
(secured, as in the first instance it ought to be, from degeneracy or 
neglect by the legislative authority) and thus enabling these chil- 
dren of the state rather than of charity, to go alone, ies from the 
vexatious uncertainty, as well as insufliciency of the present mode 
of parish relief: which relief has been attempted to be improved 
by temporary expedients ‘* for bettering the condition of the poor ;” 
but which, though most judiciously planned, would probably, from 
the very nature of them, terminate with the lives of the patriotic 
and benevolent projectors. <x 

A trial only is here proposed, in one, two, or three parishes 
at most, a general change however rational and promising, (viewed 
as a whole) ever justly involving the mind in apprehensions of dan- 
get, which in a small compass would be practicable, easy, and safe. 
‘This mode of providing for the poor would be desirable to them- 
selves ; a circumstance of no small moment. It would give a de- 
cent elevation to the native peasant’s own mind, and prompt him 
to enkindle the same in his children, when he found himself. mas- 
ter of a House and Land, his own ; put into the possession of a sub- 
stantial, undisputed property in surrounding acres, with respect 
to the Leaven Freeholds, which Freeholds are to be of a peculiar 
tenure, the property of them being subjected, and confined to the 
3d generation of each possessor, male and female: and farther to 
Collaterals of the 2d generation, to brothers, sisters, nephews, 
and nieces, but there to stop in failure of children, to prevent dis- 
putes and litigations. 

As these Frecholds are expressly designed for the poor, and 
by no means for a higher class of subjects, should the pos- 
sessor of any one of them and his family he represents acquire 
such addition of property, as to be no longer a poor man, he 
would not be allowed to retain it and probably would willingly 
quit. it, for the good of others: rather than continue to be 
considered a Pauper. And this opening would operate as an en- 
couragement to a successor, to be chosen from among the vi 
Leaven Society of tenants, being the worthiest and fittest member 
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of it, and resommended by the visitor, to be confirmed by the 
sessions. 

Besides these freehold, it is a part of this plan that there should 
be also two thirds, TRNANT-COTTAGERS, at a very low rent, with si- 
milar, though smaller lands and aids than the freehold, and no other- 
wise liable tobe removed but by the final authority in every case, of 
the Sessions confirming any great complaint. Hereby every occasion 
of reasonable dissatisfaction being removed, the Leaven plan would 
become the desire of the poor, their own choice,—a feeling so 
congenial to human nature, as to detach from the customary 
parish aid the unthinking, equally with the provident man, and 
though not conferring equal benefits, which in every situation will 
depend upon respective private exertions and prudent conduct, free- 
ing them both from the mortification of present parish scanty relief. 
Considering that the love, the desire, the pride of property, often 
prove means of virtue, and a preservation at least from the deeper 
shades of vice, it is this view of the human mind more than any 
other, which has led to the idea of assisting and encouraging the 
poor by LEAVEN FaRMS. A ¢rial thus made would ascertain per- 
haps many, besides the following benefits.—To landlords and land- 
holders, and tenants of every description.—To parishes universally. 
—To morals negatively, as they concern individuals.—To morals 
positively as they affect society at large, and lastly, to the state 
shimesely in revenue. 

1. To landlords, landholders, tenants, (and even lords of manors, 
from finding more than an equivalent for what may be resigned) 
but especially to every party here referred to in the reduction of 
parish rates, &c. a burden at present I consider as a weight, 
ruinous to the few moderate farmers left, and dangerous almost to 
the state. 

2..«* To parishes universally,” by cutting up by the roots all 
occasions of vexatious removals of the poor, expensive litigations 
of a parochial nature, the person to be settled not being chargeable 
to the private purses of individuals, and thus making it of little 
consequence where the residence was fixed. It would also prevent 
gteat dissatisfaction with the present mode of relief from parish 
officers and the final consignment to a workhouse, oane in dis- 
gust and disaffection to the government itself, from which the 
oppressed and ill-instructed sufferers imagine it to spring. And it 
would moreover destroy much of that selfish anger and ill-will, en- 
gendered by vestry-meetings and levy-making. 

$. * To morals negatively to the individual,” by lessening the 
mumber of ale-houses, those well known nurseries of vice, the 
bane of health and industry in all the lower orders of workmen and 
parochial poor. The objection to this part of the plan as perhaps 
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affecting the revenue will be-considered farther on. In the mean 
time it is to be understood that the inhabitants of each parish 
adopting the proposed plan, woald provide wholesome mialt liquor 
either at their dwellings, ot from public village breweries. There 
would be besides an asylum to shelter for a night of two accidental 
distressed travellers, and thereby prevent much robbery: from 
knowing of such a comfortable shelter, and remove the pretended 
causes of vagrant helplessness, or the real danger of perishing for 
want. , 
4. “To morals positively, operating on society at large,”—by 
the tendency of the plan to restore simplicity of manners and local 
attachment, especially depending upon or arising from rural eco- 
nowy, which can only be practised with effect in situations, 
from. habits of industry and family attachments; fostering respect 
for aged parents from their interest being preserved in the freeholds 
as long as they live to the third generation, &¢e.—by producing 
also useful rivalry in productions of all kinds, and diffusing‘a spi 
rit of frugality, an essential virtue in the lower classes, by teaching 
children to imitate the minuter imstances of housewifery, in pre- 
setving stores and other good management of their parents. ‘These 
virtues humble, though they are, rise to ease and happiness, and 
thence flow out into general good-will to man, and expanding 2s 
they go swell into gratitude and homage to the great Creator, the 
Jountain of all good. 
Thus would stability be afforded to society, by inducing a 
religious trust and dependence; and joined to what has been 
before observed, cut off at least future occasions, and decrease, if 
net cute the degraded and disgraceful present state of the parish 
poor, which it must be allowed is little better than systematic 
be * 


Fhe plan here suggested would farther be beneficial, by. pre- 
venting or reducing excessive dearness, felt as it is throughout the 
kingdom after two such abundant harvests at the period the plan 
was written. The evil here so justly complained of, arising from 
the like mode of speculation being adopted in the smaller articles 
of subsistence, by little traders, which the merchant practises in the 
wider and more luminous range of commerce, operates in the 
former case silently indeed, but fatally to the internal ruin of the 
country. This it effects by producing partial want, and its attend- 
ant discontent. Not that it is here pretended, that speculation in 
the present state of things ought to feel any other check than ‘by 
eounter-action ; as-probibition and restraint might wound the root 
of industry itself: the great stimulus to which through all ‘its 
shades and ramifications is gain. 

It is hoped that in another respect the Leaven farms might op¢- 
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rate thus, by balancing the large ones now in cultivation, and 
which from the mutual gain of the landlord and the tenant, will 
very seldom be relinquished for the ease of the community, however 
plainly proved to be a chief cause of excessive and cruel dearness, 
upheld and strengthened as they are by paper currency through 
country banks: fatal alliance of two modern evils, springing from 
wealth and liberty, and weakening, alas! like the luxuriant au- 
tumnal shoots, the parent stem! ‘The remedy here recommended, 
to prune but not to destroy, would be to counteract the ill effects 
of both, by rendering articles of provision and necessary use 
cheaper, and putting them within the reach of indigence at least 
throughout the kingdom. ‘The produce of the leaven farms bei 
restricted from being sold in distant markets, or m tzers in vi 
lages, but together with the surplus of the cottage acres would be 
made the salutary means of internal plenty in all districts. These be- 
ing ina measure thus self-supplied, would influence, as it ought, mo- 
derately and gradually the distant larger markets, in the price of all 
the common articles of life,—leaving articles of luxurious com. 
merce (and even grain under the legal restrictions of Mark Lane, 
&c.) to the chance of exports and imports, their best and safest 
regulators.’ 

The waste lands thus permanently appropriated in aid of the 
poor, and cultiyated in the manner proposed, would furnish all 
those comfortable though lesser accommodations and supplies, 
which great farmers either overlook or cultivate no farther than as 
lueuries for their own families; and thus helping greatly to cause 
dearness, not to be credited, if not universally felt, of the most 
agreeable, as well as nutritious food of mankind, viz. milk, but- 
er, cheese, eggs, poultry in all its varieties, suckling animals, 
together with the produce of gardens, in addition to winter-crops, 
for store of culinary vegetables from the fields, turnips, 
potatoes. Nor must we omit fruits of unnumbered kinds, deli< 
cious, nutritious, medicinal, bending to the hand of the labourer, 
but often withheld from his parched lips. Honey too, the poor 
man’s substitute for sugar and butter, making a beverage also 
wholesome, dulcet and sparkling; the wife’s becoming useful 
pride being skilfully exercised to refine her husband’s sunday fire+ 


* This would he best effected by exclusive authorised markets in convenient 
villages or hamlets for the sale of the produce of the Leaven plan.society, 
and to balance the supposed disadvantage of neighbouring farms or indivi- 
duals, not being allowed the privilege. The Leaven farm society to be 
restricted from selling their commodities at the old established markets— 
a reasonable restriction, as designed for aiding internal plenty, as well as the 
comfortable subsistence of the parish poor. 


NO. XVII. Pam. VOL. IX. wR 
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side safe-treat ; cement of cottage friendship, and neighbourly 
kind offices, &c. &c. 

5. * To the state ultimately in revenue.” And great indeed 
must in a more private view be the benefit of any plan that excited 
such a temper and conduct in the lower orders of society, as re- 
called them to a proper sense of duty and contentment with their 
lot; deprived as they now are, by the general dissipation of the 
times, of bright examples they formerly enjoyed, in the domestic 
prudence of their then justly termed superiors; and who dwelling 
near them and around them, gained by a sweet yet dignified atten- 
tion their love, respect, attachment, and alluring them at once, 
to virtue, to loyalty, to happiness. ‘The reverse of this pleasing 
picture is now held up to general view. The same description of 
people are now abandoned to chance or some other guidance inex- 
pressibly worse. This shows itself under a multitude of denomi- 
nations equally strange and frightful—ruined spendthrifts, bank- 
rupt little speculating traders, liveried profligates, aged, debauched, 
disabled mechanics, though but ill-sorted to mix with such com- 
pany; infirm and even healthful /abourers with families, compelled 
from dearness of each requisite of life to seek parish aid, as well 
as peasantry, strictly so called. ‘To these must be added a num- 
ber that cannot be counted, of deceived, unhappy, loose females, 
cast on the public purse, sadly neglected in childhood, yet strange 
to say, almost within the sound of wisdom’s voice. And lastly, 
that pitiable crowd of unrestrained and pampered youth, easily 
conducted to seducing company, to mirth, unsatisfying, contagious, 
fatal ! 

But to avoid repetition of the aid this plan might contribute 
to public morals, the great advantages of it in a financial view may 
here be calculated (should this plan be generally adopted) from an 
accession of taxes never fluctuating ; arising from land, malt, &c. 
when prepared for that accession by high cultivation, and in some 
degree even in its progress towards it. A great and beneficial 
acquisition to the Nation it is presumed would arise from the 
overbalance of this vast estate, outweighing every temporary incon- 
venience in the opposite scale, and secured too from all hurtful 
appropriation to the most distant periods. 

Having, however, no ground of confidence in his own abilities 
or talents, the suggester submits this “ Plan,” with all deference 
to those who are qualified to appreciate them justly. He assumes 
no merit from (he has every reason to think) a quite new view of 
the subject as a whole; which subject he was led to consider from 
a deep solicitude that great increasing evils, the more dangerous 
from growing out of national wealth and prosperity,’ may be 


* See the Advertisement at the beginning, with respect to the period, 
14 years ago, when these suggestions were first written. 
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averted by gentle and natural means founded on justice, without 
which the blessing of heaven ought not to be invoked, at least 
can never be expected on any plan; but with it, a simple, easy 
one, formed however for permanency, as this is conceived to bey 
~—_ produce important happiness. He would fain hope there is 
sufficient generosity of mind, public spirit, and “ munificent 
kindness” to be found in the Lords of Manors,' &c. to relinquish 
their not exclusive, if not ideal rights in such waste lands as might 
be wanted in aid of this plan, considering them in their manorial 
character, to be guardians of the claims of the national poor as 
well as their own. 

And where, it may be demanded, shall real disinterested gene- 
rosity and true patriotism be found, if not in the benevolent, warm 
breasts of the exalted and enlightened ranks in these united king- 
doms? And at what period, if not whilst « tribute to heaven” 
for wide-preserved possessions is re-echoing from East to West,» 
from North to South? At home the like tribute ascends,* for im- 
minent dangers averted, for freedom more secured, more dear to 
all—for honor well sustained in every exigence—for extensive 
commerce, wealth, peace, and smiling plenty; and the protracted 
blessing of our loved sovereign’s life,* a very ‘ nursing father” of 
his people; his Queen, a “ nursing mother ;” brightest examples 
to every throne, to every subject, of public, private, social, chris- 
tian virtues ! 


* The principal discouragement to the Leaven plan is to be found in the 
difficulty of obtaining the consent of the Lords of Manors, as also that 
of the Landholders and Farmers; the two latter description of persons 
observing its tendency to keep down the price of articles of subsistence; 
would strenuously oppose it; but the Poor’s Rate, when diminished, would, 
there can be no doubt, more than counterbalance the objection. 

2 The voice of gratitude is insufficient: the gratitude of the heart would 
stimulate te true patriotism, and promptly employ the means yet in our 
power, (though hourly in danger of being lost by general inclosures,) of 
creating a barrier, by a judici.us appropriation of the waste lands, against 
the enormous ‘overwhelming evil of national fluctuating riches by the ag- 
vregate cheerful labor of the larger part of its unprovided family—by such a 
anded fund as would be immoveable and unfailing, “ while seed time and 
harvest shall remain.” 

3 Itis a circumstance highly gratifying tothe feelings of the author, in 
articular, as it Must prove tu the nation in general, that after the farther 
apse of 14 years, that valuable life is by Providence still prolonged, though 

clouded by an affliction, to which, fortunately, the royal sufferer is not pain- 
fully conscious. By treading in his father’s steps, and retaining in his 
councils his chosen Ministers, our illustrious Regent prevents the national 
blow from being so severely felt as it otherwise infallibly would he. 
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THE PLAN ITSELF. 
WASTE OR OPEN LANDS 


to be inclosed; the quantity at discretion, and proportioned to the 
extent of the parish. ‘These inclosures to be called (as intimated 
and defined in the general view) 


LEAVEN FARMS}; 
to be cultivated for the benefit and support of the parish poor, 
who may prefer it to the old mode of parochial relief. These 
farms severally to provide salaries, fuel, provision, and other 
things described afterwards in the three statements annexed. 

It is premised, 

1. That out of each of these farms, or on the whole quantity, 
a considerable proportion of acres should be inclosed with a 
Surze fence of great breadth, to be annually cut in exact portions 
for oven faggots, &c. and to be planted with trees as a wood, 
This and other constant reserved employment, is designed for la- 
bourers who might be out of work, that no person might have 
reasonable cause to complain he could not get Ais daily bread. 
The es in such cases, it is intended, should be ¢wo-pence un- 
der the farmers’ wages, that the farmers at large might not think 
themselves deprived of their aid, which on the contrary it is meant 
to promote, by inducing more fired residence in respective pa- 
rishes than at present. 

2. That there should be in a convenient situation, acres for 
pasture ground, for the sole use of the freehold and tenant cottagers, 
fenced with furze, or as otherwise may be judged best, and regu- 
lated according to the most approved husbandry. 

$. Other acres to be reserved for potatoes to be sold for local 
benefit, being not only a wholesome substitute for various kinds of 
grain, but also giving, in the cultivation, taking up, &c. easy 
employment to children. 


STATEMENT OF THE LEAVEN FARMS. 


To be divided into one, two, or three at most : 
1 or principal farm, to contain.--.-++-+++ 00000 acres 
J scceee cocves seosee dO, 0000 
B nesvenececee eoceee UO, eeeeee sees 000 
The cultivator of these respectively, to be a person of best repute 
in his own parish (if possible) in affairs of husbandry, standing in 
need of such aid. ‘Their families to be well supplied from the 
farm, and themselves to have a salary of £ » for judicious 
and faithful management, but ‘to derive no other profit from the 
farms, as the produce of them is to be sold for the support of the 
general ‘plan. 
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The \st or principal Jeaven farm to supply 


SALARIES. 

1 for the cultivators of all the three. 

- apothecary. 

- mill. 

- maltster and brewer. 
. village shop. 

. House of Industry. 

- Sunday Schools. 

8 Asylum for aged and for children. 

The 2d Farm, to supply, by the produce raised upon it, the se- 
veral above establishments; and also to advance ali sums of money 
for laborers’ wages, and other contingent expenses. 

The $d Farm, to supply, 

1 Curates’ stipends :—an addition where considered at present too 
small; and providing entire stipends for the officiating cler- 
gyman where new chapels may be found necessary, on tithes 
according to general enclosure, 

Z. All church outgoings. 

3. Payment of taxes of every kind, imcluding repair of roads and 
pathways. At the farm, a caravan, to convey the aged and 
infirm to church regularly on a Sabbath day. 

4. Money per advance, for stock of materials for the House of 
Industry. 

5. Do. for articles for village shop. 

N. B. Surplus to go to a fund. 

To each parish a farm house, plain and substantial, with all ter 
quisite appendages, and to one of these in each parish an addition 
of a few neat apartments, with garden and other ground for the 
resident officiating clergyman where such exclusive assistance may 
appear to be requisite; or on the other hand to increase (as was 
hinted before) the too small stipends of the respectable younger 
clergy, curates of country parishes; who thus encouraged might 
be the instruments of a great reform in neglected districts, without 
intruding on the authority of Incumbents of livings, under whose 
direttion they continue with more effect; and thereby forming a 
firm though distant bulwark to our happy church establishment. 

With the like view to the security of good order, and to remove 
general complaint and discontent, it is farther proposed, that 

A Visrrox should be appointed by the two nearest nei ur- 
ing magistrates, and the officiating clergyman imstead of the uswal 
parish officers; such visitor to be a gentleman of small fortune; 
or in some cases a gentlewoman might enjoy the beneficial ap. 
pointment, agreeably to such practice in many public offices both 
in the metropolis and neighbouring places ; particularly as it might 
prove a comfortable addition to the income of the prudent relict of 
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a worthy country clergyman; and to be provided, over and above 
the salary for a secretary, with a suitable house, anda certain 
number of acres. All accounts, &c. respecting the Leaven Farms, 
to pass through his hands, in order to be laid before the Sessions. 


EXPLANATIONS AND REMARKS ON PARTS OF THE FOREGOING 
FLAN. 


First, under the articles of Salaries, see p. 229. 

N. 4. * Maltster and brewer.” A brewhouse and malthouse to 
a certain extent; the beer to be a regulated assize, in barrels only 
for fami!y use and not for the accommodation of individuals, The 
yest and grains to be for the good of the whole Leaven Society, 
‘and sold to the poor in just proportions, unless necessary for the 
farm. The two buildings here referred to, to be furnished from 
the farm, and the profits arising to make a part of the general in- 
come. 

N. 3. « Mill,” or mill-house, with a salary for a laborer of good 
‘reputation, to be so rewarded for superintending it: such miller to 
take no toll, but only a slight fixed payment from the cottagers, 
who, in turn as they carried it, to be allowed to see their grain 
gtound. For the accommodation of the neighbourhood, the 
miller to be allowed to grind for hire two or three fixed days in a 
_week, without taking toll, or any part of the bran, &c. but to be 
paid a fixed price for grinding. The profit hence arising to be 
accounted for to the Leaven farmer, and paid to him on a certain 
night, weekly. No other profit to the miller, but his salary above 
specified, and comfortable privileges annexed to his house, on pain 
of forfeiting his appointment. 

Public ovens superseded by private ones ; equally supplied by 
furze fagots. ' 

N. 5. * Village shop,” being part of a house, for a family, free 
of rent, the tenant to have land and privileges like the rest upon 
‘the Leaven plan, but no profit except salary. 

N. 6. « House of Industry,” into which any spare suitable build- 
ing might be converted, rented of the parish by agreement. All 
labor in this house to be voluntary ; a liberal proportion for work 
to be paid on the saturday evening : indeed, little being withheld, 
but as a check on waste, but by no means to operate as a dis- 
couragement to cheerful industry. Men, women, or children to 
be received into classes, various branches of trade being conducted 
and regulated by the master of the house. No other penalty or 
punishment to be inflicted for neglect of attendance, but the loss of 
pay. Every kind of work possible to be carried on, spinning, weav- 
ing, shoemaking, rope-making, knitting, netting, carding wool, &c.' 

* Employment should he suited to local circumstances, and portable 


work to be allowed, if preferred, to be cairied aud done at their own dwell- 
ings. oe ; ; 








i 
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Materials provided, and the goods sold at a village shop, for a profit 
per cent. very low. Separate rooms for men, women, boys and 
gitls, and an annual reward for best work and good behaviour. 


OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS. 


1, * A free day-school” for needle work, reading, mantua 
making, &c. to be made for sale at a fed price, and sold towards 
defraying the expence of a certain salary, house, and garden, pro- 
vided for the mistress. ‘his school to receive also girls, not en- 
titled to a free one, with a view, by connecting these children by 
an useful degree of intercourse with the next classes in the 
neighbourhood, to preserve and promote plain manners, and plain 
habits for females ; no fashionable or useless works being admit- 
ted. This, it is hoped, would counteract the sad effects of modern 
flimsy acquirements in those vulgar boarding schools, of late 
years sprung up every where to the subversion of morals, subordi- 
nation, and fidelity in servants. 

2. ** A parish laboratory,” with fixed salary for medical assist- 
ance; the person superintending it to be approved of by visitor 
and sessions. If the parish be so extensive as to require it, in 
that case a surgeon and midwife to be appointed; otherwise a 
house, garden, &c. for a female midwife, approved also by visitor 
and sessions, and only to be removed by their final authority. 

8. “« A blacksmith’s house” gratis, with other privileges; but 
the tenant of it liable, on just complaint for improper conduct, to 
be removed by visitor and sessions. 

Indeed in all cases the like caution to be observed to prevent 
the effects of human caprice, which cannot be too much guarded 
against ; the happiness of numbers depending on the due regulation 
of an institution. 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE LEAVEN COTTAGERS. 

1, The tenants of them to forfeit possession should they turn men- 
dicants, as they are especially designed to prevent the poor from so 
degrading a state, and to furnish them with the means of all com 
forts united with their daily labour, with sobriety and industry. 

2. The tenantry to be left at liberty as to the management of 
their land, stock, &c. paying some small proportion of repairs, as 
a check against abuse or neglect of the premises. 

$. Those of the tenantry who have lived longest in the cottages, 
brought up the largest families, kept them most from emigrating 


* Nevertheless not allowed to Jet the cottages without the consent of the 
visitor: and the tenant made answerable for any unlawful rag 4 but it 
shall not defeat the family claim—but if vacated, to revert to the farms, till 
the legal ay apd claims and occupies it—or a temporary tenant put in 
by visitor, for the benefit of the proper tenant’s family, 
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to the metropolis and large towns, and cultivated their, ground 
chiefly with the labour of the mother and children, to have the 
preference whenever one of the freeholds became vacant, as the 
successor: this preference being intended both as a general stimu- 
lus and valuable reward of a regular, respectable country life. 
Thus combining on the leaven plan all the rational best comforts 
of existence for the poor—healthful employment—wholesome 
air—plenty of plain food—cleanliness obtained with ease and 
cheapness—freedom from temptation—cheerful and suitable so- 
ciety—proper education for children—certainty of providing for 
them in “that state of life unto which it has pleased God to call 
them ”—freedom from all coercion as parishioners—and, to give 
stability to all earthly comforts, a weekly attendance required on 
public religious duties, to invoke the blessing of the Almighty 
Father of all the families of the earth: this grateful homage 
made so easy to them as to become indeed a sabbath—a rest, 
pleasure, and delight. 


FonD FOR THB LEAVEN PLAN IN ITS COMMENCEMENT. A fund 
to be raised, as for turnpikes and canals, to pay the annual interest of 
which portions of wastes may be sold till the leaven farms are in 
sufficient cultivation to defray the interest. ' 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. The principal one would probably 
be a reduction of the revenue, by lessening the enormous evil of 
alehouses (and consequently the number of licenses,) without 
which little permanent benefit could be expected from a plan, 
designed to encourage industry and sobriety in the village poor. 

But it is more than presumed this deficiency in the revenue 
would considerably be made up by the additional land in cultiva- 
tion and other taxes from the new enclosed wastes, beside the 
great national wealth ultimately flowing in from such an actession 
ef cultivated land on the leaven farms. 

And should the new taxes partly fail at first to make good any 
diminution of the public income, a leaven tax (the only one thus 
imposed) of one shilling perhaps on every leaven cottage tenant, 
and two shillings on each freehold might more than supply the 
deficiency, and be doubtless considered as a very reasoyiable con- 


* In addition to a loan, a fund might be formed for the building, &c. of 
the Leaven plan, by appropriating & convenient part ef the parish Teey, (on 
an average uf three years) to be judged of by two magistrates or sessions: 
the second year the levies might probably be reduced one fourth, and con- 
tinue annually diminishing, as the leaven plan advanced, until a very triffin 
levy might be suff cient, in addition to the funds from bequests, &c. (whieh 
are to be found in m_st parishes) to meet the exigencies of those ‘parish- 
ioners, who could not. be immediately benefited by the Leaven plan: - 
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tribution to a state for furnishing the poor with so many perma- 
nent comforts, unequalled enjoyments, and placing them in so 
respectable a situation as to be enabled to do it. 

Neither would the waste lands, that must on this plan be sold 
in some parts to supply the want in others, operate otherwise than 
in favour of the opulent landholders greatly ; as the quantity of 
land sold or exchanged would exceed the cultivated acres so 
exchanged or sold, besides the compensation made to them by the 
reduction, possibly the annihilation of poor’s rates, &c. So that 
the opulent classes, as many as might make purchases, ought not 
to complain of being unreasonably abridged: although many 
would unavoidably be debarred from it, who might like to possess 
the latent advantages, by which alone the unhappiness of the 
poor, and the heavy burden on the public could be relieved. 
And surely such national blessings are cheaply obtained, when 
they proceed not from the purse of the individual, or the public, 
but only from what avarice might desire to grasp, at the expence 
of that justice, which is due to another order of society. 

Neither can the danger of increasing patronage and influence 
of ministers, these cottages and lands of PAUPERS acquiring no 
vote, be objected, should bad men ever succeed our happily 
enlightened temperate upright ones, or the royal prerogative be 


extended, should the still greater calamity befal the country of 
ever lamenting the want of a patriot king; such as in mercy we 
are still blest with ; but above every other danger, free from the 
agency, in every period, of that Hydra, the jobber in monied 


stooks. 
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BY STEPHEN PELLET, M. D, 





Dii quibus imperium est animarum—— 
Sit mihi fas audita loquil, sit numine vestro 
Pandere res alta teira et caligine mersas. 


I 


Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquam sed reponam. 


a — 


Never despair. 


a A 


fORIGINAL.] 


1817. 





CONSTITUTIONAL AIDS, 


Se. Sc. 





Mocw has been said of the causes of the present distress, and of 
the means most likely to relieve it. Yet they are both so extensive 
that the subject is far from being exhausted ; and it is certainly 
deserving of the most serious as well as cool consideration. 

It is most true that the transition from a state of war to a 
general peace, has been the occasion of great distress to numerous 
individuals who were supported by employment in the various 
manufactures which supplied the government with the implements 
of war. Gun makers, sword cutlers, iron and brass manufacturers 
in general. Harness makers, clothiers, drapers, and tailors; 
shoe makers and hatters ; hosiers, &c. must miss greatly the work 
required to supply the soldiers now, disbanded, with clothing and 
other necessaries. ‘The provision merchants losing the contracts 
which enabled them to employ so many hands, must now not 
only give up this profitable business, but discharge an immense 
number of clerks and labourers of every description. And the 
immense number of soldiers and sailors discharged must be a great 
burden to the country till some other employment can be found 
for them. The reduction of the navy must equally affect all the 


trades connected with it, carpenters, smiths, rope-makers, sail- 
makers, &c. 
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Our military and naval expenditure, however hard it pressed 
upon the country in general, from the taxes imposed to procure 
the necessary supplies; still it enabled us to extend our trade 
to such an immense amount, as to indemnify a considerable 
portion of the community by the profits they obtained, even in 
departments not connected with the war expences. We possess- 
ed almost the trade of the world. But peace has broken up our 
monopoly. America, France, Belgium, Spain, Germany and 
even Russia prohibit the importation of several of our manufac- 
tures, and rival some of them, so as to undersell us in foreign 
markets. 

Can we therefore wonder that since the peace the poor’s rate is 
increased from eight to ten millions? Certainly, we must allow 
that the peace has brought an increase of two millions. But now 
a question arises, what increased the amount from two millions 
to eight, during the progress of the war? 

‘Khe expences of the war increasing every year, required an 
increase of revenue to support it. ‘That increase of revenue could 
only be procured by a proportionable increase of taxes. These 
taxes were either direct or personal, or indirect upon goods or 
luxuries. The direct taxes were immediately felt and lessened 
the disposable income of individuals; the indirect taxes increased 
their expenses in providing for the objects of taxation, and conse- 
quently lessened their ability to provide those articles which were 
not immediately taxed, and lessened their comforts, if they did 
not intrench upon their necessary subsistence. Indirect taxation 
however has a boundary. Goods may be taxed till the price is 
beyond the reach of the usual consumer, till they are a luxury to 
a small number of wealthy purchasers, who still enjoy them; but 
the public who supported the sale, and consumption, must giwe 
them up, or use them sparingly; and the business then suffers, 
and the revenue produced lessens, instead of being raised. The 
next resource of the finance is then a poll tax or a tax upor 
property or upon income. 

A poll tax can hardly be fully collected ; and if the whole popue 
lation.do not pay it, it is no longer productive. Unless it is very 
small, it cannot any way be obtained ; and if it is low enough to 
be within the ability of the whole population, it would hardly pay 
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the expense of collection, and the additional charges for prevent- 
ing evasion and punishing defaulters. It must therefore be laid 
on districts and parishes, and collected according to the ability of 
the sufferers : it becomes an income tax. Here is the summit 
of financial ingenuity. 

At first sight it seems but fair that every person should pay 
according to his ability to the support of the government of the 
country. 

Many persons of good ability, it was said, escaped the reach of 
taxation ; and had clear incomes from the funds, from mortgages, 
and from profits in trade, whereas the landed property was subject 
to the: land tax and all indirect assessments; and the tenant to 
tithe and poor’s rate. All that is very true, but it is unavoidable, 
as long as the unequal division of property continues to exist; 
and it cannot be prevented. But an equal proportion of a man’s 
income is not an equal taxation of his property according to his 
ability : it increases in severity and oppression in inverse propor- 
tion of the person’s income. ‘The man who has one hundred 
thousand or fifty thousand a year, feels no inconvenience by paying 
atax of ten or five thousand. He only has so much less to 
accumulate and increase his capital. 

The man who has ten thousand or five thousand a year may 
bear a tax of one thousand or five hundred by the reduction of a 
few luxuries: but even he becomes less able to provide hereafter 
for the education and maintenance of his family—a thousand or 
five hundred pounds might portion a daughter, purchase a com- 
mission for a son, or settle him in a counting house or a respect- 
able office. All this must now be done by retrenchments 
in the family expenditure: retrenchments in luxuries indeed, 
but such luxuries as for many years had been enjoyed by his 
family and men of his station, who were accustomed to establish- 
ments of town and country houses, carriages, horses and servants. 

As the income lessens, the privation increases: the tax upon a 
man of two or three thousand a year is equal to the expence of a 
carriage. If he kept two, he must give up one. If he keeps a 
carriage he must give up some of his saddle horses. If he has a 
family to provide for, he must perhaps give up his town or country 
house. He is lowered a degree in the scale in which he used to 
move; still he is told he gives up a part to save the remainder, to 
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protect the country and himself from invasion or ruin. After all, 
he gives up but luxuries. 

But to the man of a thousand or five hundred a year, a tax of 
one hundred or fifty begins to be a serious object- Is he frugal 
or saving he must give up the fruits of his economy, or still 
lessen his expenditure. Does he spend his income with penye 

a prospect of further increase ? 

He must retrench in earnest and deprive himself of many 
comforts, do less for his family, still less for his friends ; and 
view with increasing alarm, the uncertainty of human enjoyments. 
But so much must be paid to preserve social order; we must all 
put our shoulder to the wheel; gentlemen must support one 
another. . The struggle is severe, but success will soon cheer us, 
and then our burthens may be relieved. 

But when the burden is laid on men of two or three hundred a 
year, how much more grievous is a defalcation of twenty or 
thirty pounds ? 

And this deficiency is not only felt by them, but by the various 
tradesmen with whom they dealt, and the manufacturer of the 
goods they no longer can afford to consume. 

From this general view of public affairs, it must evidently 
appear, that the country suffers great distress, which is progressively 
increasing, and threatens some danger. 

Is the progress rapid? Is the danger great? Can the one be 
stemmed, the other averted? Are there any resources left ? Is the 
constitution safe? Can the government stand the crisis? In the 
present circumstances such questions will arise, and force them- 
selves on our consideration, however long we may have endeavour 
ed to drive them from our thoughts, to pursue uninterrupted our 
usual enjoyments, exult over momentary success, and dream of 
future greatness, power, and dominion. 

What, is every thing lost ? are we totally ruined? I think not; 
I am neither an alarmist, nor a jacobin. I am neither afraid of being 
killed and robbed by a mob of rebels, nor do I think an unlawful 
expulsion of ministers when they take wrong measures, would 
make their successors wiser or the constitution more secure. _ 

No doubt much mischief has been done, but we are not with- 
outa remedy. The resources of the country have been. extremely 
intrenched upon ; but they are inexhaustible, and like the Phoemix, 
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rilfing-out of its own ashes, astonish the world, and overwhelm 
with confusion those who are already exulting in their destruction.. 
. When. the plan was adopted: by which the national debt is 
gradually purchased, some alarmists, though filled with dreadful 
fears, that such a powerful engine should be brought forward, indi- 
catirig: the most urgent danger, comforted themselves with the idea 
that if, after all, the ministers were distressed and their persons 
im. danger, the governsmetit, as they called them, might sell 
What: stock was in the hands of the commissioners, and apply 
it im what manner they chose to relieve their necessities. Perhaps 
the same idea occurted to them, ag to the Portuguese government. 
Lf: Europe was no longer safe for them, they might remove with 
ail theit. wealth and power, not to the Brazils, but to Bengal or 
to Ceylon, and make the east the seat of empire. 

¢ There peers might be Rajas,commoners, Zemindars; a numerous 
and: obedient population would rejoice at the happiness of a 
regular well established government; and Great Britain might 
shift: for itself, divide itsclf again into heptarchies, clans or tribes, 
or become a province of France or of Russia. 

No. I am no alarmist. This is no plan of mine. I wil] 
tdmain in my country, and support and preserve its constitution. 
"| Well, but, says another alarmist, what is to be done? must we 
come to a general bankruptcy, spunge off the national debt, and 
Save at least, the landed interest ? No. That is not my plan: 
I will be faithful to the national creditor, and protect the widows 
and érphans in the enjoyment of their annuities and the free 
transfer of their stock. 
~ When I speak of alarmists Iam not presenting fictitious cha- 
facters. It has been the fashion of late years to call the whigs, 
the ©pposition, Mr. Fox and his friends, alarmists, as if they had 
groundless fears for the safety of the constitution. But alarm- 
ists are ofa much older date. The tories a hundred years ago and 
Lord. Bolingbroke at their head, were most violent declaimers 
against the national debt, and a standing army to support it. In 
the year 1752, Mr. Hume, who had been under secretary of 
state, and secretary to the English ambassador at Paris, who must 
have been in the secrets of government and could not be suspect- 
ed of disaffection, already anticipated the possibility of government 
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being obliged to seize forthe public service, the money lying at 
the exchequer, ready for the discharge of the quarterly interest. 
The consequence of which would be as he thought, notwithstand- 
ing the most solemn protestations of its being immediately replac- 
ed, the whole fabric, already tottering, would fall to the ground, 
and bury thousands in its ruins. So he thought. And I in trath 
think he was really an alarmist. .I have no doubt that when-Mr. 
Pitt was in the plenitude of his power, possessing, or appearing 
to possess the confidence of the nation, when the 3 per cent’ fell 
to 47; if in March he had come to Parliament and. said that the 
exigency of the times required that the money ready to pay the 
April dividend should be applied to purposes essentially necessary 
to the safety of the empire; the stockholders would have ‘been 
satisfied with promissory bills or debentures payable the, Oct 
following without interest ; that these debentures would have been 
réceived as ready money, in payment of all rents, mortgages, debts, 
&c: and that for more pressing occasions, the bank would have 
discounted them, at the rate of 51. per cent per annum, this I have 
no doubt of :. and more than that, if these debentures had. been 
redeemed before the Oct. dividend became due, the same opera- 
tion of finance might be repeated, if the exigency returned. This 
however is no plan of mine. I am only supposing what Mr. Pits 
might have done. 

A bold measure occurred to me some time since to relieve the 
eountry from the pressure of the national debt. But I do mos 
recommend it now. I will only mention it as an instance of what 
exertions may be suggested. It. was to wave the magic. rod .of 
power dver the national debt, and by a mighty fiat, declare that 
the several stocks of which it consisted, were changed into annuit 
ties of 20 years’ duration; and at the expiration of that périod 
cease and determine. Upon such a declaration, the price of stocks 
would have a sudden fall, from which however they would soon 
in a great measure recover ; and the value would bear some pro- 
portion to the time the annuities had to run. The annuitants 
would continue to receive their usual income, the operation of 
the sinking fund would be most wonderfully accelerated, but still 
would regulate and moderate the fall: and various provisions: and 
modifications might be suggested, to relieve classes or individuals 
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who might be severely affected by the consequences: new chan- 
nels for the employment of capital &c. all subjects which I'need 
not now enter upon, as I do not propose the plan at present. 

- The interest of the national debt, and the expences of the 
various departments of administration, is mostly paid by taxes 
laid on the landed and commercial property of the country. These 
taxes’ of course increase, as the national debt and the public 
expenditure are increased; and a period must arrive when the 
burden is so great as to injure the agriculture and commerce, 
which support it, and the machine of government is in danger of 
stopping, from the obstruction of its moving powers. When the 
taxes upon any commodity are so high as to lessen the sale or 
circulation of it, further taxation is unproductive and useless. 
When the land and its occupiers are taxed till it affords no 
longer sufficient to pay the labour of cultivation and the rent to 
the landlord, taxation again must stop, and the government is in 
danger either of breaking its faith with the public creditor, or of 
wanting an incéme sufficient to pay the stipulated salaries of 
its own servants ; which is equally a breach of faith. 

- In this situation the government has no alternative, but to 
lessen the bulk of the national debt, reduce the weight of the 
taxes, or decrease its expenditure. 

A tax upon income may no doubt relieve the difficulties of the 
government ; but if extended to the dividends paid to the stock- 
holder, it is a breach of public faith, which in trading concerns 
would be called an act of bankruptcy ; and if compulsive would be 
tyranny. It therefore cannot be resorted to. 

But a sinking fund has existed for some years, which, however 
burdensome by the taxes which support it, is the test of the ability 
of the country; and an important resource when extraordinary 
difficulties arise. 

The time is come at last when we can look to it for a liberal 
supply. 

Let.one hundred millions of the national debt be cancelled by 
the commissioners, and a corresponding sum of five millions be 
taken off from the most pressing taxes on malt, leather, salt, &c. 

But let the commissioners continue laying out the interest of 
what remains in their hands, in the purchase of stock, till they 
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have increased it to one hundred’ and fifty millions, and then can- 
cel fifty millions more. 

In the mean time let the bank of England be required to advance 
a loan of ten millions without interest, for five years. 


Let ten millions be raised by a new loan, upon short annuities 
of twenty yeats: and repeat this operation every year, a8 long as 
the exigency of the state requires it, and the public will subscribe 
to it. 

In the course of twenty years, a debt of two hundred millions 
would indeed be contracted: but it would either be lessened by 
ten millions every succeeding year: or if kept up by successive 
loans would afford a ready employment for floating capital. 

Of the ten millions raised thus by annuities, six millions might 
be added ‘to the interest produced by the sinking fund, which 
would be enabled in little more than three years to pay off fifty 
millions of the capital of the national debt, and relieve the country 
of taxes to the amount of the interest of that sum. The four re- 
maining millions to be applied to the general exigencies of the go- 
vernment, as for some specific purposes hereafter to be mentioned. 

Having now raised five and twenty millions for the immediate 
telief of pressing exigency, and I believe it may be done ; I pro- 
ceed. to the means of lessening that exigency: and that must be 
effected by retrenchment. 

This I know is in progress, but it is not proceeding with’ suffi- 
cient vigour. 

It is not necessary to be a military man to know that the army 
may bear a considerable reduction, and yet be equal to the support 
of the state. 

Let three companies or troops be struck off from every regiment: 
and let every regiment of'a single battalion be joined to another of 
the same description, under the command of one Colonel, the fieu- 
tenant colonels of each regiment managing the concern under his 
inspection. . 

As to numbers, fifteen thousand men ought to suffice for Eng- 
land. Suppose three thousand: foot guards, two thousand horse, 
five thousand dragoons, arid five thousand foot. If'a greater foree 
was any where wanted, call forth the yeomanry in every county, 
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volunteers in every town, In the metropolis, city light horse, 
East India volunteers, Westminster loyal volunteers, &c. 

They might be kept embodied at a small expense, ready to be 
called in time of need. 

‘Fhree thousand foot, and two thousand dragoons, would pro- 
bably be a sufficient protection for Scotland: the loyalty of the 
country might be trusted upon any unforeseen emergency. 

Five thousand foot and as many dragoons ought to be sufficient 
for Ixeland. Volunteers and yeomanry might be kept in readiness, 
if ever required. 

. And why employ even so large a force? to protect the reve- 
nue? to:-prevent insurrection ? 

Here. volumes might be written, I shall say but one word. 
It is high time it should be taken into the most serious considera- 
tion, whether lowering the duties on distilleries and many other 
articles would not prevent both the smuggling, and disposition to 
rebellion, It would be well worth considering again whether an 
unlimited religious liberty would not unite all sects in loyalty to 
the government which gave them equal protection. Let classes be 
free, and individuals kept to their duty. Let them be all equally 
admitted to civil employments, no oaths but allegiance and fidelity 
to the trust reposed in them. Let Ireland be as much an integrant 
part of the empire, and with the fullest. privileges, as one of our 
own counties, abolish every prohibition, every restraint, in the 
communication between the two islands. 

By such a conduet, the savings in the military establishment, and 
in the excise and customs would be immense. . 

The various boards are already undergoing a severe scrutiny, 
however hard it may be to the individuals whose income is lessen- 
ed or taken off, the work must go on; useless places must be 
abolished, high salaries reduced, negligence disgraced, peculation 
restrained, dishonesty severely punished. 

Perhaps too much has been said about enormous sinecures. 
Themumber of such large salaries is not very great, and their ac- 
cumulated amount but a small part of the national expenditure. 
Most of them were not created on purpose to enrich favourites, 


but ase chiefly arising from a percentage upon sums expended by 
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the government, and which (greatly increased by the exertions of 
a long protracted war) have gradually arisen to their present sur- 
prising amount. 

Let the holders of such places, who by their savings may have 
amassed lirge fortunes, think of the contrast between their situa~ 
tion and that of those who have been ruined by contributing so 
tong to the riches they have accumulated. If they seriously re~ 
fiect upon the invidiousness of their situation, they will be the 
first to offer a considerable retrenchment of their incomes, a6 at 
atonement to their suffering country. 

These sinecures however are but a trifle when compared with 
the expences of the boards of custom and excise, and the military 
force required to support their operations. Here indeed retrenth- 
ment should be made with no sparing hand. Would fot the bbws 
ering the duties upon many articles be a much better preventive 
of smuggling thin the armies of officers and soldiers now em~ 
ployed ? Would not the fair trader be supported, and the reveriue 
benefited ? 

The system of prohibitions itself, is of very doubtful use, as-a 
national advantage: Why should the people at large be foreed 
to pay high prices for home made goods, which can be had cheaper 
from abtoad ? What will you say, will you benefit foreigners, atid 
ruin your countrymen? But is the whole nation to suffer, in order 
to force the profits of traders and manufacturers? Surely the 
buyers, who are far the greatest number, ought to be allowed to 
make the most of the pitrance that is left them after contributing 
to the necessary burthens of the state. What is true in one coun-' 
try is true of all, and a general grievance may be turned to @ 
general advantage. Here indeed is a noble object for a congress. 
Ye mighty statesmen, ye venerable sages, who from the'various’ 
cabinets which you directed, have planned the military measutes 
which liberated Europe, who have restored legitimate Sovereigns, 
given new constitutions, new-modelled kingdoms as well as pto-' 
vinces, remind your masters—I am wrong—they need not be 
reminded—their enlightened minds know well, that their trae’ 
greatness and power will be best advanced by promoting the hap- 
piness, and increasing the comforts of their subjects. And ’Reré’ 
our British diplematists who claim so great a share in thé late 
successful opetations, ought to have the greatest influence in ob- 
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taining commercial treaties that may relieve other kingdoms as 
well as their own, from the most severe consequences of fiscal re- 
gulations. 

It is a most intricate problem and most difficult of practical solu- 
tion, how much a government may raise for its support, and yet 
leave the people sufficient comforts, to continue to bear a part 
in upholding the power and dignity of the state, and remain a great 
as well as a happy nation. But if the resources necessary to keep up 
national industry are diminished, the state will suffer in its vitals, 
its strength will be rapidly impaired, and its future exertions es- 
sentially impeded, and its relative consequence. lessened, in com- 
petition with other governments more wisely administered. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance when unusual exertions have 
made any considerable impression upon the national resources, 
that the injury may be speedily and effectually remedied. In this 
respect al] the powers of Europe have more or less been sufferers, 
and are equally interested in providing means to heal the wounds 
which have been inflicted. None can be more effectual, than a 
well regulated friendly commercial intercourse between them, 
shackled as little as possible by any unnecessary restraints. 

Supposing even that the state of society and the usual intercourse 
between the nations of Europe could not yet admit of a free and 
unrestrained communication : it might be gradually improved: by 
experimental treaties. 

For instance a free importation of wines from France, Spain, 
Italy, and Germany, might be permitted, upon those countries al- 
lowing certain quantities of British woollen cloth, hardware, &c. to 
be annually received in their respective countries. The adjustment 
might be attended with some nicety, but probably with much less 
difficulty and expence than the present custom house regulations. 

And if in any of the allied countries some of the manufactures 
declined, the capitals might by degrees be turned into other chan- 
nels, and the government indemnify the greatest sufferers by boun- 
ties and gratuities, till order and security were restored.: Great 
Britain however has still equivalents of greater value to offer. 

Inthe course of a long and successful war;.we have made seve-. 
tal conquests. Some of these we have restored to their original 
possessors ; others we still keep. We have increased the number 
of opr colonies to an enormous extent. Are they all productive to 
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the mother country ?' Do they ever pay the expences of govern- 
ment and their defence ? Would they not be a ruinous and. into- 
lerable burden, should a fresh war break out? Liable to be assail- 
ed on so many points, could we escape receiving severe wounds ? 
Even in time of peace they require an immense military establish- 
ment, at a time when reductions of every kind are necessary. .to 
preserve our very existence. 

Could not many of these colonies be given up to our allies, as 
equivalents for favourable commercial treaties? Could not others 
be made independent states upon similar conditions? . 

Ignes Suppositos cineri doloso.. Far be it from me to propose 
any measure that would detract from the glory of the British arms, 
or lessen the greatness of her commerce. May the monuments.of 
her prowess.in military and naval success, be everlasting 5 may her 
commerce extend to the remotest stations on the globe, but «Jet 
them not be paid for at a greater price than they are worth. The 
military and naval interests, the mercantile and the agricultural 
concerns, are equally the objects of the protection of govern- 
ment, and ought neither to encroach upon one another, nor. to dis- 
tress the population by which they are supported. Should we 
allow the silk manufactories to supersede the use of cotton goods, 
to keep the workmen all employed ? The inhabitants of Man- 
chester think they have rights equal to those of Spitalfields. 

Should iron be allowed to supersede the use of copper? what 
would become of the miners in Wales and Cornwall? a free trade 
is best regulated by a free supply of the wants of mankind. This 
general principle cannot be too often or too strongly expressed. 

Let commerce go on prosperously in its legitimate channels. 
Let a naval pillar be a splendid record of our naval victories, let 
the Waterloo bridge immortalise the glory of a Wellington; and 
when well directed economy has healed our bruises, and our re- 
sources are restored, unprofitable colonies held by uncertain te- 
nure may be given up; and in their stead the thunders of the Brie 
tish navy may make permanent conquests of Algiers, Tunis, Trie 
poli, Alexandria, and Suez. Candia may be an independent 
island under the protection of Britain, and Constantinople np 
the seat of a christian empire. 


* Vide state paper on the finances of Ceylon in the Asiatic Journal, 
No. XI. 
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‘These are not vain speculations, they are practical improve- 
ments; when the lever of Archimedes is set in motion, what is 
conceived in wisdom, will be executed by power. Evxoriare 

Questions relating to agriculture, the circulating medium, and 

trade and manufactures, are attended with cousiderable difficulty ; 
as they are involved in many perplexed considerations, influenced 
by comungent circumstances, beyond the reach. of human foresight ; 
and yet sometimes affected by the exertions of interested design- 
ing men, who, to further their own purposes, confuse and perplex 
the plainest arguments, and keep the public in the dark, till their 
schemes have succeeded either in promoting private advantages, or 
political. purposes. And when thus directed as a state engine, 
wupported by party, upheld by power,—who is able, or who is 
bold enough to unravel the mystery of iniquity ? 
«( The agriculture of this country. has advanced in a short period, 
by a most rapid progress, to a high state of improvement; and 
when sanguine hopes. could fancy no limits to its increasing pres- 
_perity,,it has as it were in an instant been brought to a state of 
decay, threatening a total ruin. The practical knowledge, col- 
lected and extensively diffused, by agricultural societies, encou- 
xaged private exertions. Men of property vested considerable 
sums in agricultural pursuits. The breed of cattle was improved, 
waste lands were brought into cultivation: capitals were freely 
employed, in hopes of considerable profits; higher prices were 
obtained, and many adventurers were crowned with success. The 
landholders thinking they had a right to partake of the general im- 
provement, both cultivated some. parts of their own estates them- 
selves, and raised the rents of their tenants. They in their turn 
increased their exertions. So many men of property had engag- 
ed in the pursuit, that they acquired a considerable command over 
the market, and could wuhhold brivging forward their commo- 
dities, tili the constant demand raised the prices. The establish- 
ment of country banks increased their resources for that purpose : 
andthe country at large paid a new anc unexpected tax for, the 
benefit of the farmer, the-corn dealer, the miller, and the provie 
sion merchant. 

In the full tide of this prosperity, an unfavorable season threat- 
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ened the crops on the ground: the alarm of scarcity spread like 
lightning all over the kingdom. Farmers were encouraged to 
withhold their supplies from the markets, and to raise their prices’; 
economy was recommended to prevent the famine that was anti- 
cipated ; substitutes of every kind were brought forward. Impor- 
tation was encouraged.——There was no famine.—Every body was 
supplied, but at exorbitant prices. ‘The farmers and the trades 
connected with them, made their fortunes: but the price of labor 
was raised, the public suffered, and the poor’s rate was increas- 
ed. The landholder again raised his rents, to double and treble 
the former amount. The farmers who had been successful; wise- 
ly retired to enjoy their independence; aud were succeeded ‘by 
eager projectors, who saw no end to supposed improvements, anid 
vied with one another in offering advanced rents. In the mean 
time the advance in the price of bread brought on the same alees- 
ation in the price of labor in all other trades, which raised «the 
price of all kind of commodities, and the farmer found that his 
expences were increasing as well as his profits; and plentiful 
crops filling the markets, the country banks withholding their sup- 
plies, the farmer all at once, as it were, was brought from affluence 
to bankruptcy and ruin. So'long as they had any capital left, they 
expended it in the-payment of revt and taxes. At last they were 
able to pay neither. Their stock was seized, their persons impti» 
soned, the farms untenanted, the laborers unemployed. 

The landholder at last feels the pressure. His rents fail. ‘The 
distress of the mercantile class makes money so scarce, that he ea 
obtain no supplies from mortgages. Estates which a fewryears 
before were worth forty years’ purchase, have been lately offered 
at ten. However the land remains. Weare at peace with all the 
world, No foreign armies to prey upon our substance, ‘The 
country may yet be saved. 1 


Here indeed we may anxiously look for means of procuring 
indemnity for the past and security for the future. But the first 
can by no means be expected. ‘The farmer who has consumed 
his capital, had his stock seized, deserted his farm, falls with his 
unfortunate family ito the class of insolvent paupers, depending 
upon their daily labour or upon the poor’s rates fora subsistence. 
‘Fhe landholder who has no ready money to enable him to livea 
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yeat or two without his rent, is obliged to borrow upon exorbi- 
tarit and ruinous terms, and mortgage or sell his estate to relieve 
himself from immediate distress. ‘There is no remedy. No bonus, 
no advances can be given,’ by a government that finds it already 
difficult to raise the most necessary supplies for the common exi- 
gencies ‘of the state. The poor’s rate must increase, the distress 
must continue, till employment can be found for the poor; and 
encéutagement to the farmer to resume his labours. 

For this purpose we must retrace the steps which brought 
us to this emergency. ‘The rents which had been raised from a 
temporary advantage gained by the farmer, must now be reduced 
‘till new tenants can find it worth their while to occupy the land. 
This will be no hardship to those who are now buying estates at 
one-half or a third of their former value. But the-old possessors 
must be contented to receive their former incomes, reduce their 
expénses accordingly, or enjoy the benefit of a reduced price in 
the various articles they purchase. 

The interference of the legislature in regulating the corn trade, 
is of-very doubtful advantage. ‘The late bill for that purpose has 
disappointed all partiés. With a considerable stock in hand and a 
plentiful ‘though not a good conditioned crop, there cannot be 
room» for such an importation, as considering the expense of 
freight, waste and loss, to materially injure the farmer. 

But if old measures must still be pursued, if some protecting 
duty must be allowed, it surely ought not to exceed 55 or at most 
7Q shillings per quarter. The large capitals still subsisting in the 
hands ‘of some of the traders enable them to keep the corn from 
the’market: when there is a full supply in hand; why should the 
public “be deprived of the competition which a free importation 
océasions, and suffer an artificial advance in an article of the most 
necessary consumption? A most absurd, a most inhuman 
idéahas been thrown out by the dealers, that if the markets were 
giutted, the stock would be exhausted, and not hold out tilbthe 
succeeding harvest. Perhaps the stock in their hands might be 
sold. But who are the purchasers? The mealmen and the 
brokers, and a few independent families. Would the people eat 
more bread, because’ it may be cheaper? Must we withhold from the 
poor: their allowance ‘of bread, that the prices may be kept to en- 
rich the merchant? Much has been said of the impossibility of a 
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combination among the dealers in such an extensive commodity 
as corn, as no firm could hold a capital sufficient for the purpose. 
But the dealers in any article of trade have a common interest in 
view, which must operate without a direct combination: and the 
quick and extensive communication of all parts of the kingdom 
with the metropolis, gives a constant and full information sufficient 
to direct their endeavours to manage the markets to their advan- 
tage, unless a free competition may be allowed to ‘give the® public 
a fair chance in their dealings. This is not confined'to the*corn 
trade. It is the nature of all trade to aim at monopoly. It is ‘the 
business of the public to resist that effort, by exciting competition. 
It is the duty of the government to support the public in their j just 
claim to fair dealing from the trader. 

It is to be hoped that the recollection of the loss they sustain 
by the insolvency of the tenants, will make the landholders:fully 
sensible of the precariousness of their property, which they ‘were 
used to look upon as permanent and unalterable. It is tobe 
hoped they will pay more attention to the management of it; be- 
ware of distressing their tenants by oppressive covenants, or on 
the other hand tempting them to imprudent exertions, by ore 
them with farms of too great an extent. 

This practice, which seemed to favour the indolence and avarice 
of the landholder, has done the most serious injury to the agrical- 
ture of the country. It seemed much more convenient fora 
landholder to have a few tenants at 500 or L000 pounds:a ‘year, 
than a greater number from 150 to 300. Instead of having 
small farm houses to keep in repair, he might require his wealthier 
tenants to uphold themselves the premises they occupied : ‘théit 
supposed property and the largeness of their stock, was a secufity 
for the payment of rent. Their property might also enable theth 
to be at some expense in improving the estate, of which advan. 
tage the landlord would soon have his share, by an advance ‘inthe 
rent. ‘These apparently fair speculations have however ended’in 
disappointment. Many of these wealthy tenants wasted their ‘pro- 
perty by rash experiments in their new calling. They lived iti 
more expensive style than their predecessors: and their enjoyment 
of fashionable luxuries subjected them to more extensive taxation, 
which, ever ready to seize upon their profits, lessened their ability 
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to provide against losses and misfortunes, and at last exhausted 
their resources. ‘The landholder now regrets the loss of his in- 
come, and if experience can make him wise, will let his land in 
small farms to industrious and frugal tenants, upon leases long 
to make it worth their while to lay out part of their savings 
in gradual but real improvements; and upon such terms as may 
enable them to live with comfort and provide for their families. 
The. fluctuations which have taken place in the price of grain, 
have been severely felt by the labourers in all classes, as it has 
made their usual wages inadequate to their support, and occasion- 
ed many troublesome differences between the farmer and his men: 
and often thrown the latter upon the parish for that support, 
which they could not obtain from theiy employers. 

. This-evil might be in a great measure obviated or softened, if 
the labourer’s wages, instead of money, were paid in corn. For 
instance, a labourer’s wages might be settled at a bushel of flour 
per week, or the equivalent in money, at the last market's price. 
Every married labourcr should as much as possible have also near 
the, farm, a cottage, with a garden and orckard, sufficient to keep 
2 cow, or at least-a pig, and a goat, to supply him with milk, and 
enable him to breed a little poultry. 

-.’When the labourer has a family, the wages of his labour cannot 
be equal to their support. The farmer who employs him ought 
net, to be required to pay him a higher salary on account of his 
family, as that would make him endeavour to employ none but 
single men. The parish therefore, or the country at large, who 
are interested in the preservation of the population, ought in such 
cases to interfere: and an allowarice granted at the discretion of 
the, Magistrates by the parish officers, as the wants of the labourer 
may, require it. The land ought to support the cultivator. ‘The 
state, may in the shape of taxes for public exigencies call for a part 
of, the profits of the land owner or the farmer, but enough must be 
left, to give the labourer a complete maintenance. If the farmer 
ig-so burdened with charges as not to be able to pay his rent, the 
property has in fact changed hands. The state is now ‘really the 
landlord: but still the occupier and the labourer must be upheld ; 
or the very resources of the state itself witl fail. 

The statute of Queen Elizabeth for the support of the poor, 
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though now perhaps unjustly censured, was enacted upon sound 
principles and just views, and has benefited the country during 
above two centuries; no, bad test of its merit. The exigency 
of the times, local circumstances which could not be foreseen 
when it was first established, have occasioned its operation of 
late years to be unequal and insufficient : but this evil is not with- 
out a remedy, consistent with the preservation of the system. 

For instance, when the poor’s rate of any parish exceeds four 
shillings in the pound of the rents, let the surplus be: raised by a 
county rate. If that county rate should be called upon for more 
than two shillings, let the deficiency be supplied by the receiver 
general of the land tax, and be defrayed by the money in his hands, 
or his drafts on the treasury. 

Let a diligent enquiry be made of the causes of any such wne- 
qual pressure, and suitable provision be made to prevent its recur 
tence. 

When it is owing to the establishment of any new manufacture, 
let a share of the profits of the proprietor, whilst he is sues 
cessful, secure a provision for future embarrassments ; let a share 
of the wages of the workmen accumulate in saving banks, to 
telieve casual distress. 

And by all means iet the poor be relieved in their own homes, 
tather than confined in workhouses ; unless profitable employment 
can be found for them in well regulated houses of industry, upon 
a large scale, where various degrees of strength and ability may be 
directed to suitable exertions. 

The tithe of the produce of land is a most grievous byurthen 
upon the farmer, and a serious check to agricultural improvements. 
Yet the clergy are imtitled to a certain maintenance: and an ee¢le- 
siastical establishment respectably supported, is an indispensable 
part of a well-regulated community. It was always so thought. 
From the earliest ages, in barbarous as well as in civilized coum 
tries, the altar has been placed next to the throne. It was meant 
as one of its principal supports, and has been fostered’ sometimes 
till.it became its rival, and even supplanted its benefactors. Still 
mankind, eager to look into futurity, wished for guides to assist 
their pursuit, to point out a supreme power, on whose protection 
they could rely, to show them how to soften his anger, when they 
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thought they -had offended him : to'assist them in resisting the 
influence of evil spirits which they dreaded, to lead them through 
the’ toils and cares of a transitory world, to a future state of happi- 
ness in a better. Such ‘important functions must always have 
givett a degree of consequence to the ministers of religion, even 
when their mission was only founded upon craft and impostute. 
But when Melchisedec, priest of the most high God, and king of 
Salem, received the tithes of Abraham’s spoils: when the Mosaical 
law gave to the ministers of religion the tenth of the produce of 
the land: the Christian princes thought it was incumbent on them 
to follow such precedents established by the authority of a divine 
revelation ; and what was offered as a boon, the clergy accepted, 
and ever after claimed as a right,-a sacred and indefeasible 
righit. 

~ "Phese high doctrines, however, were exploded at the reforma- 
tion. Ancient precedents of however high an authority, weré not 
thought binding upon men who lived in different countries in suc- 
cessive ages, and in other circumstances. ‘The Christian code was 
thought to entitle the ministers of -the Gospel to nothing but a suf- 
ficient maintenance, to reward their labours, to be regulated by the 
laws and government of the respective countries where its doc- 
trines were received. In England the present provision was estab- 
lished by the grants of kings and by the law of the land: and like 
allother grants, laws, and establishments, it is liable to be altered, 
modified, and repealed, as the advantage of the nation, the exi- 
gency of the times, and the safety of the government may require, 
and by the supreme legislative power of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, in parliament assembled. 

- “Those, however, in whom tithes are vested, have no doubt at 
present a legal right to them, and are entitled to some equivalent 
ot sufficient indemnity if they should be set aside, even to relieve 
the distress they bring upon the agricultural interest of the 
country. 

Such an indemnity might be given either by a rate of so much 
im the pound of the rents, as would be a fair equivalent for the 
tithe now received, or by the purchase of lands in the: several 
parishes, or of stock in the public nye sufficient to produce an 
adequate amount of income. 





The commutation in land would perhaps be more suitable to the 
clergy, the purchase of stock in the funds might be a more con- 
venient mode of exchange for the tithe in lay lands. 

The means of making such a purchase of the tithe, would be by 
appropriating a million a year, from the stock raised by annuities 
before-mentioned, for that purpose, so that the purchase might. 
be made gradually, under the direction of respectable commis- 
sioners in every county. Such as the bishop of the diocese, his 
chancellor, and archdeacons; the lord lieutenant, high sheriff; 
members of both houses of parliament having estates in the coun- 
ty, together with the members of the grand jury, and the mayors 
and recorders of the different corporations in the same. 

One hundred thousand pounds might be reserved out of the 
million thus appropriated, to be added to the funds already pro- 
vided for the augmentation of small livings, till none are iess than 
two hundred 2 year. 

Some political writers have given great offence, and incurred the 
suspicion of disaffection and revolutionary principles, for speaking 
disrespectfully of the public meeting called to enquire into the 
causes of the distress of the country, and to relieve it by voluntary 
subscriptions. ‘These writers, whatever may be their motive, are 
very much to blame. The inquiry was loudly called for by the 
exigency of the times, and though individual subscriptions might 
not operate a radical cure, they no doubt were both useful and 
necessary to relieve present distress. Such meetings ought to be 
called in every parish : the clergy of the Church of England, and 
dissenting ministers of every denomination, should be warmly 
requested by the authority of the government, to stimulate the 
charity and benevolence of their respective congregations. in. this 
work of mercy. I blame not those who called the meeting, they 
did their duty. They called on the men who repeatedly had made 
a tender of their lives and fortunes, in support of their king and 
country, to come forth with their advice and assistance in this time 
of urgent necessity. ‘They came accordingly, they did their duty 
by attending, they acknowledged and proclaimed the distress... But 
did they come forward as they ought to relieve it according. to 
their ability ? There indeed there is room to blame. There indeed 
they forgot their situation, neglected their duty, and shut their eyes 
upon their own danger. Rich men in times of public distress, 
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stand between two fires, and éan only be safe as far as by genero- 
sity and kindness they conciliate the good will of the poor who 
hate and envy their superiority ; and on the other hand, by their 
readiness to bear their share of public burthens, secure the protec- 
tion of a government which looks to them for resources, and knows 
where to find them. 

It is a poor excuse to say that the abuse and ridicule thrown 
upon the meeting froze the intended generosity of the subscribers. 
Had many of them subscribed ten times what they have given, 
they would have done no more than they ought, and yet they 
might have been laughed at for being perhaps as much influenced 
by their fears, as by their liberality of sentiments. But is this the 
unavoidable consequence of wealth ? it is the price which must be 
paid for its possession. Happy are those who can escape with a 
laugh from the depredation of a mob, or the grasp of a tyrant. It 
is high time that those who have made large fortunes by the war, 
should make great sacrifices to relieve those whom either the 
war or the peace have brought to distress. To them the 
people look for the encouragement and support of their industry, 
to them they look for the preservation of their liberties, in which 
the rich have the greatest interest, as an arbitrary government 
would reward them for their assistance, by stripping them of their 
wealth, whenever the exigency of the times called for extraordinary 
supplies. For arbitrary governments have no moral principle, no 
idea of justice, no feeling of mercy. In countries where the 
inquisition was established, no faith, we have heard, was to be 
kept’ with heretics, and every man was liable to be suspected of 
heresy, who was possessed of wealth; there was no jury, no appeal. 
Look on the government of Turkey and other eastern kingdoms, 
look back upon the late government and anarchy of France, and 
hail the blessing of a constitutional monarchy in England : rally 
round its constitution, heal its wounds, repair its breaches, and 
keep it inviolate for ever; under the sacred guard of chartered 
rights, trial by jury, habeas corpus, and above all, the liberty of 
the press. 
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This Tract was first published without the Author’s name, in 
the end of the year 1800, in which as well as in the preceding 
year a great scarcity prevailed in consequence of bad crops. As 
the soundest and most received principles of political economy are 
here inculcated, and as the Author has annexed some notes and 
illustrations applicable to late events, and which may be useful 


in the present distressful crisis, we have deemed it deserving of a 
place in our collection of works which ought not to perish, and 
we have prevailed on the Author to make the corrections and 
additions which the reader will find. 





INQUIRY, &c. 


Mr Lorp, ’ 


T wave for a great part of my life been in the habit 
Of studying political economy as a recreation, in those hours 
which I could spare from the proper duties of my station. Though 
these duties have but little relation to this subject, they have been 
such as to enable me to converse with and derive information from 
persons eminent in rank and learning,’ as well as practical know- 
ledge. ‘I have also been led to a consideration of the subject by 
my examinations before the Committees of the House of Commons 
on the subject of bread and corn. What was before a matter of 
taste and amusement now becomes a matter of duty; for the 
present scarcity and high price of provisions is a subject of such 
high and universal interest that it is of the utmost importance, not 
only for the members of the Government, but for every individual, 
to form correct opinions regarding it. As errors among the go- 
verned as well as the governirig are here peculiarly serious and 
even dangerous to the public peace, it behoves every good man to 
endeavour not only to form his own opinions on sound principles 
and solid grounds, but to the utmost of his power to lend his as- 
sistance to others in doing so. 

As what I have to communicate would derive no weight from 
my name, it is of no consequence that it should be made public ; 
but knowing the deep interest your Lordship takes in this ques- 
tion, I court the sanction of your name in thus addressing you, 
and I submit the following enquiry to you, not only as a member 
of the Legislature, as one of His Majesty’s hereditary Counsellors, 


' The Author lived in habits of private intimacy with the late Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. Windham the late eminent Statesman and Orator, the late 
Sir W. Pulteney, and other persons of extensive political information. 
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and one of his Ministers presiding over a high department of the 
State, but also as one who by his independence, his private vir- 
tues, and various talents, has conciliated the confidence, respect, 
and affection of the nation, and who is acknowledged to be a pro- 
moter and a judge of whatever is beneficial to society. 

In enquiring into the causes and remedies of the present distress, 
much light may be derived from the retrospect of past times. It 
appears from history that there has been no famine in this country 
for more than 350 years, though in that time there have been 
frequent instances of distress from scarcity and dearth. Famines 
were frequent, not only before the Norman conquest, during the 
Saxon and Danish dynasties, but since that era until near the end 
of the Plantagenet race of Kings. During this latter period, 
though the records of the times are very imperfect in most other 
points, they are tolerably satisfactory with regard to this; for it 
was the custom of the annalists of those days to mark the weather 
from year to year, and it appears that famines never occurred 
except after bad seasons. It is, however, probable that what 
were famines would sometimes have been only cases of extra- 
ordinary dearth, had it not been for impolitic institutions and regu- 
lations. The laws prohibiting the transport of corn from one 
part of the country to another, must assuredly haye contributed 

teatly to aggravate the evil, and there is one instance of a regu- 

ation to fig the price of provisions in the year 1814, to which 
historians ‘ attribute the famine of the following year. However 
this may be, it may he considered as a historical fact, that famines 
never occurred in those nor any other ages, but in consequence of 
bad seasons. How little they depend on political convulsions may 
be inferred from hence, that they wete unknown during the great 
struggles of the kingdom, such as the civil wars of York and Lan- 
caster, and those of the King and Parliament. The last famine in 
England was in 1448, in the time of Henry VI. before the disas- 
trous civil wars of that reigu broke out. Some died of want in the 
great scarcity of 1699, but this was in a time of peace. 

As there is reason to presume that the general course of nature 
for the last 250 years has not been different from what it was 
before that period, some other causes must be sought for, and 
some knowledge of the utmost importance to the points in ques- 
tion may be deriyed from an enquiry into the circumstances which 
rendered those ages so liable to these severe calamities, particularly 
the 14th century, which was remarkable for famine and pesti- 
lence, all over Europe. 

Ist. The low state of agriculture. This was owing not only 


* See Hume's aud Henry’s Histories of England. 
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to the backwardness of those ages in every brancli of industry, but 
to the mean and degrading state in which the laborers in agricul 
ture wete held in consequence of the prevalence of f and 
military ideas. The cultivation of the soil was held by the Res 
mans‘ in the rank of a liberal pursuit, whereas in the middleages 
all over Europe the most opprobrious terms in language are de- 
rived ftom the condition of this class of the community, ‘such as 
réturier, villain, churls, serfs, &c. It appears that in the 49th 
and 14th centuries, corn* was sold for mote ‘than its weight of 
animal food. In a still later period, a pound of oatmeal in the 
Highlands of Scotland was considered as equal to a pound of beef: 
It is quite the reverse in our days—the reason of this no doubt is; 
that pasturage, requiring but little exertion of talent or labor; is the 
favorite pursuit of rude times, whereas agriculture requiring 

ae and skill, flourishes only in ages of civilization and im: 

ustty.’ 

We may infer from this, that the proportion of corn to animal 
food was much less in those ages than in our times. It is probable 
also that the use of wheat in England was confined chiefly to the 
upper ranks of society, particularly in the northern counties; and 
that rye and oats were the grains chiefly in use among the common 
people, who could not have afforded the prices set against wheat* 
im the tables of prices. The several grains however must have 
constituted a considerable proportion of the general subsistence, 
otherwise the failure of crops could not have caused famines. As 
civilization advanced, agriculture also advanced, and farinaceous 
food came to prevail over animal food. Yet even in the 16th 
century, grain of every species was much higher in price in. rela~ 
tion to animal food than in the present times. By an act of parlia- 
ment of the 25th of Henry VIII. the price of beef, veal, and pork, 


' The high estimation in which agriculture was held by the Romans, 
was none of the least causes of their excellent moral habits, as well as of 
their substantial power and grandeur. Cicero says, “ Nihit agricaltur& 
melius, nihil uberius, nihil duleius, nihil liberi homines dignius.” 

* In order to save the trouble of frequent reference, it may bé mentioned 
that the facts stated in this letter are for the most part taken from Hume 
aud Henry’s Histories, and from Smith's Wealth of Nations. 

3 See Illustration I, 

4 When all this is considered, we must nrake 4 very low estimate of the 
population of those times, for there could be no other food for cattle than 
the spontaneous herbage ; the use of sown grasses, turnips, and other spe- 
cies of food for cattle, depending on agriculture, being then unknown. 
Fen the practice of providmg provender for winter by hay, was not in use, 
afid it was thé etistom even r the middle of the 17th century, to kil the 
cattle in the end of autumn, and salt them for winter provision. To this 
it was owing that the Sea s¢urvy, new entirely unknown, was a common 
disorder in the winter six months; and we learn from medical writers, that 
it prevailed in London as late as the reign of Charles II. 
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being ‘consideted the food of the poor, was limited to the price of 
one penny for two pounds, or two pounds and a half, at a time 
when wheat was sold for seven shillings and eight pence the quar- 
ter; so’that the former was only at one-twentieth of the present 
fries while the latter was about/one-tenth of the present price. 

ay; in the 17th century, wheat’ bore a much higher ratio to 
animal food than in our times, for it appears by the Eton tables, so 
often referred to by authors, that the former bore a higher price 
during the whole of that we ¢ than it did for forty years pre- 
ceding the year 177%, whereas butchers’ meat bore only half the 
price in the former period of what it did in the latter.‘ Previous 
to the 18th century, therefore,-it appears that animal food consti- 
tuted the chief sustenance of the laboring poor, and that wheat, 
which is now their principal food, was little used but by the upper 
ranks. .Oats and rye, even in the southern parts of England, were 
then the niost common farinaceous articles in use. As civiliza- 
tion advanced; and agriculture improved, the proportion of animal 
food became again greater, for the raising of food for cattle, which 
formerly consisted solely of natural pasture, has become a great 
branch of agriculture, not only by the improvement of pasture by 
tillage, but by the cultivation of hay, turnips, carrots, cabbages, 
and potatoes... Some of these articles, now the common food of 
cattle, ~were, two hundred years ago, considered as delicacies for 
the human species. 

2nd. The next cause of the frequency of famines in those ages, 
was the scanty production in relation to the numbers and ‘necessi- 
ties of the consumers, owing to the more simple manners of the 
times.’ | Before the introduction of refinement and luxury, there 
was no ‘inducement to produce more than what was required for 
mere] subsistence. The quantity of grain employed in later times 
in brewing, distilling, feeding of horses, and other heads of unne- 
cessaty consumption, becomes a sort of disposable surplus or 
reserve, which in years of scarcity may be turned into the chan- 
nels of necessity. It is evident, therefore, though at first sight 
paradoxical, that luxury, or what on a narrow view would be 
called waste, is the principal resource and security against famine. 
In fact, what prospect can be so dreadful, as that in years of com- 
mon plenty there should be produced just enough and no more 
than what will suffice for the wants of nature? When this is 
strictly the case, every bad season must be followed by famine. 
In cénsequence of there being no demand, except for the purpose 
of bare human subsistence, the prices of corn in the periods of 


»* See Fleetwoud’s Chronicon Pretiosum,’ and other works, referred to 
by. Dr. Price, in his work on Reversionary Payments, 
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our history above alluded to, fell much farther below the average 
than they do in this age. The consequence of this was: that 
farmers had no motive for keeping up an abundant and equal 
supply. The unnecessary expenditure in years of plenty, there- 
fore, may be considered as a perpetual public granary, far-more 
permanent and less precarious than any that could be made in store- 
houses, where grain is liable to deterioration and decay, from 
vermin or putrefaction, and which requires unremitted vigilance 
to maintain and replenish. However commendable and expedient 
it may be therefore to make retrenchment in the above mentioned 
articles of luxury, under the pressure of scarcity, it would be 
highly impolitic and dangerous to make such retrenchments per- 


$rd. The want of internal commerce. It appears from the 
records of those times, that there was no method. of equalising 
the consumption of different seasons, for in the course of the same 
year the price would vary, not by a third or a fourth part; not 
three or four times, but eight or nine times, as may be seen by 
inspecting the tables that have been constructed of the annual 
prices of wheat from the year 1202 till the year 1764. It appears 
from the same tables, that the plenty of one year was not 
in aid of the scarcity of another, for a very wide difference be- 
tween two consecutive years is observed constantly to occur. It 
equally appears that the wants and distresses of one part of the 
country were not relieved by the greater plenty that prevailed in 
adjoining districts. It is mentioned in the Chronicle of Dunsta- 
ble, a document frequently quoted by historians, that while wheat 
was sold at Dunstable for a crown the quarter, it was sold at Nor- 
thampton for eight shillings, There were in those days many 
natural and unavoidable obstacles to free intercourse, such as the 
want of high roads, canals, and posts. But these difficulties might 
have been surmounted had it not been for a law prohibiting the 
transportation of corn from one district to another. | . i 

4th. There was no corn imported from foreign countries in 
those ages. 

Lastly. What completed the annihilation of commerce, and 
carried public distress to the highest pitch, was, that the popular 
odium, and the severity of the laws against dealers in provisions, 
were then at their height, for all such dealers:were prosctibed 
under the contumelious appellation of forestallers, regraters,; en- 
grossers, badgers, and jobbers. ~The monkish authors stigmatise 
them by every opprobrious epithet which language can furnish: 
the penalties inflicted by law were forfeiture of goods and chattels, 
pillory, imprisonment, banishment; and in the reign of Edward 
IIL. the punishment was made death by a statute, which was ree 
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pealed, however, in the same reign. This reign, though so glo- 
tidus by the splendor of its victories abroad, appears to have been 
one of the most calamitous as to its domestic interests, for beside 
the evil of foreign war, famine and pestilence raged with the 
utmost severity, to which were superadded great political igno- 
ance and considerable civil misrule, of both which the preceding 
statement, as well as the great depreciation of coin, and the fixing 
the price not only of the necessaries of life but of labour, may be 
taken as examples. 

When we reflect, therefore, that there was no relief to be de- 
rived im case of scarcity, from one season to another, from one 
year to another, from one county to another, nor from one country 
to another, we may safely afirm, that of all the causes of famine 
which have been enumerated, except bad seasons, the want of 
commerce had the greatest share in producing them. 

What then are the changes that have taken place since the middle 
of the 15th century, which have eversince that time prevented sarcity 
and dearth from amounting to famine? The more immediate causes 
seem to have been the freedom of internal commerce, which began 
to take place abdut the above-mentioned period, and importation 
from foreign parts, the mention of which is first met with in his- 
tory a little later. Not long afterwards, civilization and commerce 
began to make rapid advances, under the Princes of the House of 
Tudor, and have continued to flourish and extend themselves ever 
since, so as in the course of three centuries to raise this country 
to its present state of unequalled prosperity and grandeur. The 
improved state of agriculture, and its becoming more honorable, 
together with the introduction of potatoes, have been additional 
resources in later times.‘ And it is certainly none of the least 
advantages concomitant on wealth and industry, that they have 
been instrumental in preventing such grievous calamities as fa~ 
mine; for however deplorable the evils of the present day may be, 
how far short are they of what would have occurred in those 
periods from short crops in two consecutive years, such as the 
last and the present (1800)? Such an occurrence would then have 
been productive of famine, and probably of its usual concomitant 
pestilence: the state of society and manners in those days being 
such that the stock of food produced and imporced, bore a much 
smaller proportion to the population than in our times; and the 
prejudices of the age were such as not to allow middle men to 
apportion and equalize the consumption of different seasons of the 
year, nor of different districts, as is now so happily exemplified. 

Having premised this much with regard to former ages, let us 


* See Illustration I. 
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now enquire into the causes of the present scarcity and high 
price of provisions. 

e summer and autumn of the year 1799, were colder and 
more rainy than in any other in the memory of man, and cro 
have never in our times been so scanty nor so badly got in. ‘I 
enormous deficiency of one third of an average crop is the least 
which any intelligent calculator has assigned, and many have com- 
puted it much lower. It was one of those seasons, which in the 
i4th or 15th century, would certainly have been followed by fa- 
mine. And how has this been prevented bat by those operations 
of commerce, whereby the consumption of the several seasons of 
the year, and of the various districts, have been equalised and eom- 
pensated, and by which the abundance of other countries has been 
called to our aid ?. Had the product of lust year (1799) been brought 
to market in winter, in the quantities and at the prices of a year of 
plenty, who does not see that this must have consumed that por+ 
tion of the total supply which ought to feed the summer markets ? 
€ould this economical reserve for summer subsistenge have been ef- 
fected by any other means than by an advanced price, withholding 
from the consumption of one part of the year what was mecegsary 
for the supplyof another? And had there not been persons, whether 
farmers or dealers, qualified by their enterprize, and enabled by 
their capitals to accumulate and reserve the articles of life, and to 
convey them where they were most wanted, we niust have gone 
without bread in the month’ of June and July last, and we should 
run the same risk next summer, considering the deficiency of the 
crop of the present year (1800). 

It is thought by many that it would be a most fortunate cireum- 
stance for the country, if the farmers and graziers were all to carry 
their crops and cattle immediately to market, without the inter- 
vention of a middle-man. Let us see what would be the conse- 
quence of this. If the farmer were a poor man, he would be 
under the necessity of selling his corn for what he could get, in 
order to pay his rent; the prices would be at or near those of 
plentiful years, the market would be glutted, and the article would 
be consymed beyond the proportion due to the other months of the 
year, just as happened in what may be called the ages of famine. 
On the other hand, those farmers who are possessed of some 
capital, and who can afford to reserve part of their stock in hand 
for the spring and summer months, must have a much larger profit 
than a dealer, in order to defray their expences, and to indemnify 

themse'ves for their loss of time in bringing so small a quantity to 
market. Add to this the great cruelty of compelling a farmer or 
grazier, whether rich or poor, to repair to a distant market at a 
great expence and loss of time, to the neglect and detriment ofthis: 
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domestic concerns, which it is of the utmost importance to the 
ublic as well as himself, that he should attend to with unremitting 
fibos, utidisturbed and undivided vigilance and attention. It is 
manifest, therefore, ‘that it is only by means of middle-men, pos- 
sessed of capital, that this salutary system of public economy can 
be carried into effect. ‘There is here a fortunate, or rather a pro- 
vidential coincidence of private interest with public-utility, accom- 
plishing purposes which it is not in the power of human wisdom 
to bring about by the most elaborate system of regulation. It 
would in fact be an imputation on that being who has framed the 
human mind, as well as external nature, to allege that there should 
exist a discordance in the one any more than the other, from the 
Operation of those laws which are established in the moral, equally 
as inthe physical world. This merchant or middle-man, whether 
branded with the appellation of forestaller, monopolist, regrater, 
er, or other opprobrious term, is he who lays up and reserves 
for the day of want in one season, what would have been heedlessly 
squandered in the preceding season, but who in ages of prejudice 
and ignorance was consi to persecution, ignominy, and even 
death. A merchant who in other eemenddinies; we in all ages 
and nations been considered as the benefactor of mankind, engaged 
ina fair and honorable occupation, conducive to the comfort and 
accommodation of society ; whereas the dealers in isions have 
been objects of reproach and contumely, though of all others the 
most useful to the community. 

Let’us see whether it is possible to draw a line between what is 
called a merchant and a middle-man. Suppose a dealer in cattle on a 
journey from the metropolis with a view to make a purchase in dis- 
tant parts of the country, and that ‘at the distance of fifty miles he 
meets a grazier who-has brought his cattle fifty miles farther, but in- 
stead of proceeding to London, is desirous of disposing of them here, 
inorder that he may save time and expence, and return home to mind 
the affairs of his farm: is it conceivable that any prejudice can arise 
to’ society from the dealer A arrageeays these cattle at this spot more 
than if he had purchased them on ‘the farm? Now if this is fair 
and legal, is it not equally 80 to make such a purchase at any other 
distafice from the market? If it is not, where is it that fair dealing 
ends ‘and forestalling begins, is it at one third or two thirds of the 
journey, is it at N pton or Dunstable, at Uxbridge or 
Knightsbridge ?* "Will it be maintained that the owner of cattle will 


5 Ina case tried before the Chief Justiceiof the King's Bench, about this 
time, a dealer was convicted and)punished for having bought catile from a 
razier who had brought them as far as Knightsbridge, on. the way to 


ithfield. Some dealers} in corn have beea tri¢d and convicted in the 
_sanft: manner by the sanie judge. OL Df 
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part with them at Knightsbridge on any other principle than he 
would on any part of the road, namely, the saving to himself of 
time and expence? If this were not the case, why does he not pe 
on to the market and get the same price as the dealer to: whom he 
sellsthem ? It may:be said that this dealer may overreach the simple 
countryman. He is surely much less likely to do so near the market 
than fifty miles off, where the other has it much less in his power 
to be informed of the state of the market. But granting that the 
countryman had been over-reached once, would he: or his. nei 

bours who witnessed this, suffer themselves to be imposed ona 
second time? It is contrary to the first principles of human nature 
and the practice of human affairs, to suppose that they would. A 
like answer will serve for all other cases. 

I beg to digress for a moment, in order to enter a little deeper 
into the principles upon which this reasoning, and that which is to 
follow is grounded. iste 

Ast. It is obvious to the most superficial observation, that the 
only efficient incentives to the bulk of mankind in their labors and 
their dealings, are self-preservation and self-interest ; that it>is 
to these we owe agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial in- 
dustry and enterprize, with all their productions and materials for 
the support and accommodation of human life. 

2ndly. That men will in general take the most obvious and effec- 
tual means of compassing their selfish ends. If one or more indi- 
viduals act contrary to their fair interest, it is referable to imbecillity 
or caprice, and is to be considered as an exception, such as oeturs 
-s all moral maxims, and like other exceptions, confirms and proves 

rule. '@ de 

Srdiy, That it is the part of a wise and equitable government, to 
protect men to the utmost in those pursuits which have self-pre- 
servation and self-interest for their object, in so far as they do not 
by violence, fraud, or injustice, infringe the rights of others; and 
that in such protection consists the whole duty of government. 
Unless each individual were to make himself and his family-the 
principal objects of his care, our species could neither be sustained 
nor continued : the whole energy of productive labor constituting 
indastry, hinges on this. The very existence of the whole com- 
munity depends on the labors of the ploughman and the ‘weaver ; 
but.it would argue great ignorance of human nature; to ascribe 
any other motive to these laborers. than their own maintenance, of 
to consider it as an imputation on the*purity of their moral 
character that general beneficence constitutes no part of theit in- 
ducement in the exercise of their toil and skill.* In order there- 


* This.is happily illustrated in the following passage in the work of a 
profound and elegant writer, “ Men are tempted to labur and to practice 
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fdre té call forth the various faculties and talents, subservient t> 
the wants of society, not only the protection of persons and the 
security of property seem necessary, but the most perfect freedom 
in augmenting, improving, and disposing of it within the limits 
y mentioned. It is this, if I mistake not, which constitutes 

the dearest part of civil rights and liberties, from which (according 
to some of the best judges), more than from our political ri 
ahd liberties, is derived that enviable state of prosperity and hap- 
piness, by which the situation of this country stands conttasted 
with the tyranny and false policy prevailing in most other nations 
of the world. 

4thly. That commerce is rendered equitable and beneficial to the 
parties and to the community at large, by the seller endeavouring 
to get as much as he ean for his commodity, and the buyer giving 
as little as he can, while the former is constrained to part with his 
article, and the other induced to accept it by another and a dif- 
férent contention which takes place between dealers endeavouring 
to gain a preference at market by underselling each other. By this 
double struggle, equity and reason are maintained by virtue of 
motal causes in the commercial world, just as the frame of the 
universe is upheld in its existence and harmony, by the compound 
operation and counteraction of physical forces ; and it seems nearly 
29 presumptuous to meddle with the one as with the other, the 
frame of the human mind being as much the work of divine wisdom 
as the natural world. 

5thly. It follows from these principles, that prices must always 
stand in the compound proportion of supply and demand. This at 
first sight may appear peculiarly hard with regard to articles of the 
first necessity: quite the-contrary, for by these, and by no other 
meaws or coritrivance, cam consumption be regulated, so as to con- 
form to the increase or diminution of the stock in hand. If the 
holder of an article has an abundant stock, he will part with it at 
a lower price in order to make sure of disposing of it, and vice 
versi. The advantages attending a high price in case of short 
stock are, first, that it forms a motive to the consumer for eco- 
ae tending to make the existing quantity adequate to the wants 
of the whole year. 2ndly. It serves as a criterion and standard 
for the degree of s called for from importation, for importa- 
tion is not undertaken from any computation or ascertained know- 
ledge of the shortness of the stock in hand, except in so far as the 

> 


lucrative arts by motives of interest. Secure to the workman the fruits of 
his labor, give him the prospects of independence and freedom; the public 
has fonnd a faithful minister in the acquisition of wealth, atid a faichfat 
steward in hoarding what he has gained. The statesman in this can do little 
fore than avoid duing mischief— Ferguson's Essay on the History of Civil 
Society. P. iti. Sect. 4. 
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wants of the community are expressed by high prices, affording a 
motive for commercial enterprize, in conformity to the principles 
of human nature above explained. 

Sixthly, It equally follows from these principles that it is for 
the benefit of society, that prices should be permitted to adjust 
themselves spontaneously, according to the relations of supply and 
demand. That markets should not be disturbed by the interfer. 
ence of the magistrate, whose whole function is protection; that 
the hand of power must in all cases be kept off, as pernicious in 
the commercial intercourse of individuals, and peculiarly dangerous 
with regard to those who deal in articles indispensable to human 
life ; so that the inference upon the whole matter in question is, 
that security and competition are the indispensable and sole requi- 
sites for attaining in perfection the advantages derivable to mankind 
from industry and commerce. 

To return. The prejudice conceived against middle-men, de- 
pends on a fallacy which a little sagacity will detect. ‘A hasty and 
shallow consideration of the subject leads many, among whom are 
some of the more enlightened class of society, to imagine that in 
these transactions there is an accumulated profit obtained, at the 
expence of the consumer. They apprehend that the grower parts 
with his commodity to the middle-man on the same terms he would 
do to the consumer. ‘This is not the case. It cannot be the case. 
He lets the middle-man have his corn or cattle for less than he 
himself would accept at the market, and which of reason and ne- 
cessity he must and ought to have, had he been at the additional 
expense of time and money in proceeding to the market. Na 
more, it can be made plain to the meanest capacity, that the mid. 
dle-man, on the more enlarged scale on which he deals, can afford 
to take smaller-profits on each transaction than the grower could 
on a smaller quantity of the article,’ so that the public is demon- 
strably a gainer by this transaction. 

But it is alleged that when articles constituting the necessaries 
of life, get into the hands of great merchants, who are smaller in 
number as their dealings are more extensive, they are thereby 
enabled to combine by acting in concert so as to command the 
market and to produce all the effects of a monopoly. a 

I beg here the closest attention while I detect this most dangerous 
and specious fallacy ; and if I should happily be able to do justice 
in words to those grounds upon which my own conviction is 
founded, I am confident I shall carry the like conviction to the 
mind of every man of ordinary understanding, who divesting him- 
self of passion and prejudice will candidly lend his attention. ' 


* See this admirably illustrated in Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Vol. L 
p. 106-118. 
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I believe that according to all the rules both of law and of logic, 
the onus probandi lies on the affirmative side of a question. It is 
fait theréfore to set out by calling for the proofs of these com- 
bimations. and monopolies. I have hitherto heard nothing but 
gratuitous assertion, and when the advocates for the existence of 
these;abuses are called upon for proofs and have not been able to 
produce them, we have been told that though there may be no express 
covenant between the dealers or producers of corn, cattle, or butter, 
there is a virtual or tacit one implied in the community of interest, 
which binds them together. But this remark, if there is any force 
of truth in it, will apply to every branch of trade whatever; so 
that there could, be no such thing as fair dealing in the world. 
Commerce itself, in the most comprehensive sense of the word, 
would, if this principle were admitted, be only another term for 
conspiracy and oppression, and no article could at any time or in 
any place be procurable at a ae and reasonable rate. ‘The truth is 
that the interested efforts of the seller are duly counteracted and 
controlled by-the like motive in the buyer, and it is this. struggle 
combined with the relation between supply and demand, constitut- 
ing and regulating that competition which ascertains and fixes the 
intermediate and fair point in the price of all articles 2t market. 

When they are pressed still archer for proofs they allege that 
provisions differ from all other goods in this respect, that they are in- 
dispensable to life, the consumer has no option, as in many other ar- 
ticles, and must therefore take them on any terms. But if there were 
any truth in this observation, society would be more-or less exposed 
to this wrong at all times. ‘The same capital can with equal ease 
purchase a large quantity at a lower rate as it can a smaller 
quantity at a: higher rate, so that it would be equally in the power 
of middlemen at all times to deal out provisions at an exorbitant 
price im a year of plenty, as ina year of scarcity. What were 
these monopolists about in years of common plenty? for if it is 
true, as they allege, that the scarcity is not real, in what does this 
year differ from any other? . Are monopolists like locusts, whose 
visitations occur from no visible cause and at such uncertain in- 
tervals as neither to be foreseen nor prevented. If the power of 
monopolists over the articles of subsistence depended on the di- 
minished quantity of the stock in existence, there occurs every 

ear, even in those of the greatest plenty, a period, the months of 
ay and June, for instance, in which this stock is smaller than in a 
ear of the greatest scarcity in the months of October or Novem. 

= If the alleged abuses were real, therefore, the community 
would be more exposed to them in the former than in the latter 
case. 

I£ such abuses were practicable, it does not appear why they 
should not extend to other articles of necessity as well as provisions, 
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for these are not the only necessaries of life. In, this. climate 
raiment is as necessary as food, but I have never heard: that, un- 
fairness and oppression in the price of cloth has ever been matter 
of public grievance or popular clamour against the dealers in its 
nor have manufacturers and merchants ever been the butts of that 
indignation and odium with which farmers and middlemen have 
been traduced and assailed ; though the articles of wearing apparel, 
from the manner in which they are produced, the more limited 
number of those who deal in them, and from their being less :pe- 
tishable, ate infinitely more susceptible of becoming the objects 
of combination and monopoly than corn. ‘The supply of cloth 
is indeed not so fluctuating as that of corn, for it does not 
on seasons, but this argument will not avail those who deny:the 
existence of scarcity and impute the distress to the abuses of 
dealers. The like reasoning will apply to butchers’ meaty salt, 
leather, and coals. What distinguishes the products of agriculture 
from all these is the fluctuation of the supply depending om the 
variable nature of seasons, from the uncontrollable course of 
nature, but imputed by the vulgar to moral in place of physical 
causes. Though the quantity of butchers’ meat is in: some 
measure dependent on agriculture, according to the modern method 
of feeding cattle, the influence of seasons on the supply, is not in 
the least to be compared to that of corn; and it is truly admirable 
to contemplate the regular, adequate and fair supply of: animal 
food to this metropolis, flowing quietly from Smithfield, as from 
a reservoir, to the mouth of every individual, after ramifying into 
all the channels of consumption, without exciting public clamor, 
and without the assistance of assize or of any regulation .6f 
price or rule of distribution, but what arises out of the: 
neous operation of supply and demand, undisturbed by human in- 
terference, and working in the same silent and salutary manser:as 
the circulation of the blood or any other process of nature. > +»: 
There is another blind infatuation on this subject, which it be- 
longs to this place to expose, namely, that during times of scarcity 
certain articles of food are destroyed with a view to enhance the 
price of what remains. We are told, for instancé, that the Dutchi, 
in consequence of sometimes widely mistaking in their calcnla- 
tions of the quantity of the spices required for the markets of Eu- 
rope, by reason of the remoteness of their settlements, and finding 
qn, their arrival that they have imported much more that they 
want, throw a large proportion of them into the sea. Lana net 
competent to decide on the truth of this, but it may, be safely ad- 
miited that there is nothing incredible in such an operation of.com- 
merce being practised upon a superabundant article of luxury, the 
spoptaneoys production of those remote possessions from whence 
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they are brought. But if we were told, that when the Duteh de- 
stroy their spices, it is not when they are superabundant, but when 

are most searee, who could believe this? This it is, however, 
which is alleged with regard to corn; and it is with a mixture of 
pity and disgust that we sometimes hear persons of rank and edu- 
cation far above the vulgar, profess their belief in this strange 
dogma. If any one could be found at once so wicked and foolish 
as to practise this, it would certainly be in years of the greatest 
abundance. But when we reflect that it is not in times of over- 
flowing plenty, but in those of scarcity and distress, that this enor- 
mity is said to be committed ; that it is not on an article of luxury, 
but on a necessary of life; that it is not on a spontaneous produc- 
tion of the earth, but on the most precious fruit of human toil ; 
insanity itself could not be guilty of it, ner could any thing but 
fatuity give credit to it; and the belief of it is as disgraceful to 
human reason, as of any of the dogmas of the most groveling su- 
perstition, 

The outcry that has been raised against large farms may be 
adduced as another example of popular error on the subject of pre- 
visions. It is unnecessary to enter into calculations to prove the 
advantages resulting from the smaller proportional number of horses 
kept in large than in small farms, and the advantages of the former 
over the latter in admitting greater scope for a due succession of 
crops, as well as every other advantage enjoyed by every other 
manufacturer on an enlarged scale, enabling him to produce the 
greatest possible quantity of his commodity for the use of man 
at the least possible expense, and thereby to undersell others, to 
the great and manifest benefit of the consumer. Without dilating 
en topics, it is only necessary to refer to one incontrovertible 
fact, namely, that it is by large farms alone that markets are of 
can be supplied ; for small farms either yield no more than what 
subsists the cultivators, or so little surplus, that neither towns, the 
manufacturing population, the army nor navy, nor in short any 
purchasers or consumers of provisions, could be adequately sup- 
plied by them. It is a self-evident proposition that the more food 
that is produced over and above what is required for the subsist- 
ence of those who raise it, so much the better it is for a manufae- 
turing community such as ours ; for there will be the more to brin 
to market, so as to increase the ratio of the supply to the demand; 


5 


the circumstance which alone can keep down — It is the 


augmented. production of the staple articles of life, which is alone 
deserving of consideration in the eyes of the truly enlightened and 


triotic 5 and it excites our pity to hear those who ought to know 
ef, afguing seriously in favor of small farms, from the — 


quantity of poultry, pigs, and eggs, which they send to market. 
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‘The laws enacted in the reign of Edward VI." show the shallow 
and false conceptions of all ranks in that age, on the subject of the. 
trade in corn; and tended still further to foster and countenance 
popular prejudices. They were admitted on the rolls of Parlia- 
ment about the same time that transubstantiation was expunged 
from the canon-book, and seem to have been the worthy successors 
of that article of faith. One can as easily believe that bread’is 
beef, or that beef is bread, as that bread or beef of a wholesome’ 
quality can, in time of scarcity and public distress, be destroyed 
BY any human being for avaricious purposes, or that the whole body 
of farmers, graziers, and dealers in provisions, in the kingdom, can 
enter into a conspiracy against the consumers. In the age of Ed- 
ward VI. knowledge had made great advances, and had established 
the reformation ; but this is a proof, among many others, how slow 
such advances are; nor ought we to wonder that prejudices 
and errors should then exist, which are prevalent in this more 
enlightened age.* 

In the early ages of commerce, the emoluments of it were con- 
fined to a few individuals. Any one possessed of a moderate 
eapital, with sagacity to avail himself of it to the utmost, soon 
Outstripped his poor and more ignorant neighbours. In the fifteenth 
century, there arose in Europe a family’ of merchants, which by 
successful commerce attained to the dignity and importance of 
Sovereign princes, so as in the succeeding century to give two 
queens to France, and three pontiffs to Rome. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries there were much richer merchants in 
London than in the present times, though commerce has increased 
a hundred fold. There are now thousands who attain competency, 
hundreds who obtain opulence, but there are none who by come 


' Statutes of the 3rd and 4th of Edward VI. chap. 19, and 21; 6th of Ed- 
ward VI. chap. 14; 7th of Edward VI. chap. 14. 


* There was one just and real cause of complaint, which contributed 
more perhaps than any other cause to the distressed state of the markets at 
one period of this reigu. This was the state of the coin, with regard to debase+ 
ment and deficient weight and quantity, as well as the wact of a due adjust- 
ment of the value of gold and silver to eaci) o...er, This produced 
serious inconvenience, that the graziers and other owners of the neces+ 
saries of life did not know what to a>k nor take in exchange for them; and 
either parted with their commodities with reluctance, or carried them bacls 
and never returned. The monetary system began to be improved towards 
the end of this reign, and was completed in that of Elizabeth. See Treatise 
on the Coin of the Realm, by the Earlof Liverpool. London, 1805. p.91. 


3 The house of Medici is here alluded to. This family was originally of 
the ‘medical profession, as their name implies. One of them was enabled 
to’ found this illustrious race of princes by the wealth which he acquired 
from a contract fer supplying Florence with fael; but it’ was ‘the trade 
in silk which chiefly maintained their future splendor. 


NO. XVII. Pam. VOL. IX. ~ 
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merce alone attain to princely fortunes. What merchant now can 
be compared with Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of the Royal 


Exchange ; or with Mr. Sutton, the founder of the Charter House ?. 


Tt was in those ages that the founders of some of the most illus- 
ssious families’ of England acquired their wealth by commerce, 
and the situation of first magistrate of London was no uncommon 
road to the peerage. In those days monopolies and combinations 
must have been much more practicable on account of the generab 
ignorance and want of competition. But it is to be remarked 

t none of the great fortunes above alluded to were amassed by 
dealers in the necessaries of life. Monopolies detrimental to the 
general interests of society were not uncommon in those ages, but 
they were created by public authority, and extended. only to cer- 
tain branches of foreigu trade. How much more impossible must 
monopolies and combinations be in our days when capital is so 
diffused, and when every thing is kept to its just and salutary level 
by a systern of fair and equitable * competition! Let any one re- 
flect for a moment, that in order to establish a combination or mono- 
poly in the necessaries of life, not only all the merchants, factors, 
jobbers, and middlemen of all descriptions, but all the growers must 
concur in forming a conspiracy against the public, mutually pledging 
their faith that not one of them will undersell the other, and let him 
ask himself if he can believe this. It is deemed a thing next to im- 


possible that a conspiracy against the state, comprehending ten or 
twelve persons, can remain long a secret. How comes it, then, 
that out of so many thousands of farmers, graziers, and dealers, none 
have ever yet peached? ‘The only difficulty in refuting such an 
opinion is the difficulty of finding adequate words to express and 
expose its absurdities. Not the least proof has ever been brought 
of the existence of such combinations and monopolies, so that to 


* The writer need make no apology to the noble families of Osborne, 
Gower, Waldegrave, and Capel, for ranking them with the House of Medici. 
it is remarked by Mr. Pewnant, in a book entitled London, that the gfand- 
father of Queen Elizabeth, and father of the Earl of Wiltshire, was a mer- 
chant in Cheapside. 


* The present equable diffusion of modesate weahth cannot be better illus- 
trated than by remarking, that in this age many palaces and superb man- 
sions have been pulled down or converted tu other purposes, while none have 
been erected on the like scale. Somerset House, the Savoy, Bloomsbury 
House, York House, now converted into small private residences under the 
name of Albany, Cumberland Heuse converted into the Ordnance Office, 
and others, not to mention the numberless Baronial mansions and castles in 
all parts of England, now in ruins, may all be adduced as examples of the 
decrease of inordinate wealth. On the other hand, the multiplication of 
commodious dwellings for the upper and middle classes of society, and the 
increased comforts of all ranks, not only in the metropolis, but in the whole 
kingdom, exhibits a picture of peony far happiness agd public prosperity, 
unknown in any other age or country. 
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attempt to prove a negative would be fighting with a phantom. 
Gratuitous assertions are as boundless as the wild imaginations of 
man, and endless as the affirmative propositions arising out of the 
possible combinations of language. He, therefore, who would 
engage to prove that universal combination and monopoly, with 
regard to the necessaries of life, do not exist; or that these neces- 
saries are not destroyed, through avarice, during dearths and fa- 
mines, would be undertaking the same sort of task as any one who 
should undertake to prove the negative of the dream of an enthu- 
siast or a lunatic. It is impossible any longer to treat the subject 
seriously, and an apulogy would be due for saying so much, were 
it not a fact that the peace and safety of the community have been 
endangered by the prevalence of such extravagant opinions.‘ 

We hear daily from persons not otherwise deficient in good 
sense, that one of the principal causes of the present high price 
of provisions is the quantity of capital in the country, and the fa- 
cility of obtaining money or credit, particularly from country 
bankers,’ whereby dealers are enabled to engage in speculations, and 
prevent corn from being brought to market. This is one of the 
most common popular errors. With a view to refute it I only re- 
quire the following postulatum to be conceded, namely, that men, 
however rich, or however much at a loss to employ their money, 
will not engage in any trade, but for the purpose of gaining by 
it. Now it is evident that if such speculations keep up the arti- 
cle beyond a certain point, they must lose either by being over- 
taken by a plentiful crop, or by the spoiling of their corn in the 
granaries, and if it is short of that point, these capitalists are the 
benefactors and saviours of the community, by gradually feeding 
the market and by reserving such a stock as, under the influence 
of security of property and the check of competition, will exactly 
serve to carry us round the year, and this on terms proportioned to 
the total stock of provisions, provided their speculations have been 
made upon sound grounds ; for in this case their profit and advan- 
tage would be coincident with the public advantage ; as their loss 
would with the public loss, had their speculation been injudiciously 
conceived. And we have here another proof that fair and enlightened 
self interest is not only safe but beneficial, nay, indispensable in fur- 
thering the best interests of the community. It would indeed be 
a solecism in the creation, an anomaly in the wise and beneficent 
adjustments of providence so admirable and conspicuous in the 
government of the world, to suppose that it could be otherwise. 

It appears that last year (1799), the speculators calculated on 


* Since this was written, the author has met with Mr. Burke’s letter. to 
Mr. Pitt on this subject, written in 1795, in which it is treated with all the 
eloquence and vigor of wind characteristic of that great man. 


? See [lustration II. 
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véry just principles, for, that there is no surplus of last year’s erop, 
hor of the unexampled importation that has been made, is put be- 

md a doubt by its being necessary at this early period, October 

1800) a season in which there is in years of plenty a residue sufficient 
for three months’ consumption, to thrash out part of this year’s 
crop for the daily supply of the market; and this is an unanswer- 
able refutation of those who obstinately contend that corn has 
been unnecessarily kept up, and it would after this be an insult 
to the meanest understanding to waste words in disproving that 
it is still hoarded, or that it has been thrown into the river. The 
fact turns out clearly to be that the whole crop of last year, toge- 
ther with what has been imported, has beer barely sufficient to save 
the country from famine; and had the dealers in corn been so 
blind to their own interest as to have hoarded a month’s supply, 
over and above the surplus which usually remains after the gather- 
img in of a new crop, how much less an evil would this have been 
than to have sold off the whole stock a month before the cutting 
down of the new crop! in other words to have created a famine, 
which, I repeat it, would have been the infallible consequence of 
bringing the corn to market in the beginning of this year, at the 
ptice of a plentiful year. Ought we not then in this as in other 
instances to adore the wisdom and goodness of divine providence, 
which by the spontaneous and irresistible though silent co-opera- 
tion of natural and moral causes, accomplishes the most salutary 
ends in spite of the vain efforts and officious interference of human 
policy. The well known fable of Jupiter and the Husbandman 
admits of an apt application to this subject. 

The want of a surplus so great and so evident this autumn, 
distinguishes this year from all those which have preceded it in 
the memory of man. This is imputable solely to the deficiency of 
the crop of last year, and the evil is greatly aggravated by the de- 
ficiency of that of the present year. The crops on the clay 
groainds which make a great proportion of the whole, have en- 
firely failed in consequence of the earth being last summer baked 
as it were by the long and excessive heat and drought which suc- 
eeeded the wet weather in May. Much of the corn also which 
was standing after the 19th of August, when the rains came on, 
was spoiled as it stood, by the germination of the grains. ‘The 
potatoes, in like manner, though much mote independent of wea- 
ther than corn, have greatly failed from the like causes ;* for hav- 


* It is remarkable that as the summer of the preceding year, (1799), had 
been the most wet and cold, so the summer of this year, 1800, has been the 
most hot and dry in the memory of man. The mean height of the thermo- 
meter in the summer months for the five years immediately preceding and 
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ing been forced to an untimely maturity by the excessive heat and 
drought without having attained their ordinary and natural size, 
the rains which came on in August, instead of furthering their 
growth, caused them to germinate, thereby deteriorating their 
quality. As we are now therefore under the pressure of two bad 
years, the utmost economy will be required to carry us through 
the ensuing twelve months. : 

The last argument I shall adduce in proof of the reality of the 
scarcity, is the enormous importation which has taken place in the 
course of this year, Importation to a certain amount has been 
found necessary for many years, which could not have been the 
case had the domestic production of corn been adequate to the 
demands of the population. From the statement in the note, 
it appears that the domestic agriculture has not furnished a suf, 
ficient supply for our people for a series of more than thirty yearss 
and carries irresistible conviction, if any were still wanting, of the 
unequalled deficiency of the last two years, especially when it ig 
considered that this corn” was attracted hither, notwithstanding 
its being high priced and hard to be procured abroad; for the 
crops were scanty last year in the countries bordering on the 
Baltic, from whence the principal supplies are derived, insomuch 
that the King of Prussia at one time prohibited exportation of 
corn from his dominions; and though there had been a better 
crop in America than there had been for some years, it had been 


following these two years of scarcity, was 59.6. That of the same months 
in 1799, was 57. 3. and in 1800, it was 60. There was a like difference with 
regard to the rain in the years which preceded and followed the year 1799, 

* Previous to the year 1767 there was a considerable annual excess of ex- 
ported over imported corn, ever since the year 1697, with the exception of 
a few years, the most remarkable of which were 1709, 1728, 1729, 1739, 
1740, 1744, 1757, all of which were bad years from natural causes. Those 
of 1709 and 1740, were deficient from extremely hard frost. We are not 
able tu ascertain so well the cause of the deficiency in the other yeefs. 
Since the year 1767 there has been a considerable excess of annual i 
tation, except in & few plentiful years; and we observe that in that period 
the highest importatiups have been after years of deficient crop, namely, ia 
the years 1783, 1796, 1800, and 1801. The average of annual importation of 
wheat and flour for the ten years immediately preceding 1800, was 349,595 
qrs. During these ten years there was no exportation except in 1792, in 
which 277.861 qrs. were exported, In the ten years preceding‘ the 
that is, from 1780 to 1789, both inclusive, the average of excess of to 
importation over exportation was 78,248. The importation of wheat and 
flour in 1800, was 1,242,507, and in 1801 it was 1,896,360. See Re 
of the commiteee of the House of Lords 1814. The average of the ten follows 
ing years, that is from 180% to 1811, both inclusive, has been 476,390. In one 
of these years, namely 1810, it was more than three times the average of 
the whole period, having been 1,454,906. This is accounted for by the 
French licences. It ought to be remarked that there has been no exportae 
tion since 1792. 
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deficient there for the preceding seven years, on account of the 
devastation of the Hessian fly. 

The scarcity occasioned by the bad season last year (1799,) 
being established as the main cause of the high price of provisions, 
let us next enquire whether there are not subordinate and secon- 
dary causes of it. Several of these have been urged with plausi- 
bility and possibly with truth. 

ist. The depreciation of money." The same denomination of 
coin will not go half so far in purchasing the articles of sub- 
sistence as they did forty years ago; and the question is whether 
the wages of labor have kept pace with this. It is well known 
that wages have been greatly raised within these few years as 
well as the pay of the army and navy. Whether they ought to 
keep exact pace with the depreciation of money, is a very diffi- 
cult and delicate question, but it would be highly impolitic to 
raise wages at any time by law, and it would be highly impolitic 
and even dangerous to do so in a case of temporary distress such 
as the present ;* for they could not be reduced without the risk of 
popular commotion, and the great resource against famine, found- 
ed on diminished consumption, would thereby be done away. 

Qdly. ‘The increased consumption on account of the war. This 
ig a point which admits of pretty accurate solution by calculation. 
The number of land forces employed is under 200,000; but let 
them be taken at that : the number of seamen and marines voted by 
Parliament is 120,000. ‘The prisoners of war have at times ex- 
ceeded 30,000,? though at present under that number. Now, 
the two first classes would be consuming provisions, wherever they 
were, and provisions of this country, were they all at home; but 
a very large proportion of them are on foreign service, and main- 
tained chiefly from the production of other countries, not to men- 
tion the diminution of consumers by the sword and deadly climates. 
It is true that soldiers and sailors consume more provisions, parti- 
cularly animal food, than they would in the situation of peasants 
and artisans. Let it be admitted that they consume twice as much ; 
which is certainly above the truth, This being assumed, the 


' See Illustration TIT. 

* In order to avoid the raising of wages, the government resorted to the 
temporary expedient of making an allowance eon the poor’s rates to la- 
borers with large families. After the scarcity it was found not possible to dis- 
continue this allowance, and it is found to add greatly to the evils of the 
poor’s rates, by encouraging the idle and improvident habits of the laboring 
class of the population, ; 

3 The author having been at that time a commissioner of sick and wound- 
ed seamen, and the prisoners of war being then under the direction of that 
board, he had the opportunity of accurate information on this subject. In 
she two last years of the war, that is 1813 and 1814, they amounted to more 
than 60,000. 
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whole number, that is 320,000, are to be considered as additional 
mouths. To these the prisoners of war being added, the whole 
number of additional consumers is $50,000. ‘The population 
of the three kingdoms is about 15 millions.‘ This increased con- 
sumption therefore is not quite one 43rd part of the whole. Now 
what should we say to the master of a family who should allege 
that he has wherewithal to maintain 43 persons, but that if a 
single individual were added, it would be productive of the greatest 
distress to the whole? Is there a man deserving of the name of 
a Briton who can entertain so mean an opinion of the spirit and 
resources of his country, or who can employ so pitiful an argument 
to vilify the public counsels, or to cramp those national ex- 
ertions so salutary, and at this moment so indispensable to the 
public welfare and defence. There is no point better ascertained 
from authentic history, than that war, whether foreign or civil, has 
had no effect in creating scarcity. ‘The prices which have been 
extracted from public records both by authors and parliamenta 
committees, are completely in scbel of this. It may be eked, 
whence has arisen the popular persuasion of the contrary, a per- 
suasion which has been so cruelly abused by the factious and igno- 
rant, for the purpose of exciting public discontent? We can only 
tefer it to that catalogue of popular errors and prejudices so preva- 
lent among the vulgar; and in the present instance perhaps no 
other nor better reason can be assigned, than that the words 
Peace and Plenty happen to have the same initial letter, which 
gives them that alliterative quality, of which almost all popular 
adages partake. 

It has also been attempted to connect the war with the scarcity, 
by alleging that the high prices are referable to the enormous taxes 
and loans, accumulated to an unprecedented and unheard of 
amount. There can be no doubt that these, by multiplying * the 
circulating medium, have a tendency to depreciate money, and 
thereby to unsettle the due ratio between wages and the price of ny 
visions.* But as this has had no effect in checking productive indus- 
try (the true and only criterion and constituent of national prospe= 
rity): it must be admitted to stand low in the list of evils. An evil 
however it undeniably is, though a necessary one, being the price 
as it were or sacrifice called for by that system of defence and 
self preservation, which alone could save the country in the late 
and present convulsed state of the world; but considered as a 
crimination of ministry, it is at once so shallow and captious as to 
require no further notice. 


* By the population returns of 1801, the population of Great Britain was 
10,942,646, and the lowest computation of that of Ireland is four millions, * 
2 See Illustrativn II. 
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Sdly. Agriculture not keeping pace with population and manu- 
factures. Dr. Goldsmith has been heard to confess that his poem 
entitled the Deserted Village, is merely a poetical fiction; and Dr. 
Price’s statements, and reasonings in proof of the decrease of popula- 
tion in England, have been completely overset and refuted both by 
facts and inference, A friend of mine extremely conversant in such 
researches, has inferred from the study of Doomsday book and 
other documents that the population of England, at the conquest, was 
not more than one sixth of what it is at present. When the low 
state of agriculture is considered, and that the greater part of the 
subsistence was then derived from animal food produced by the 
natural herbage ; when it is considered how slowly all improve- 
ments adyanced for several subsequent ages, under the discouragée 
ments of feudal oppression and barbarism, and what great acces- 
sions have been made to the food of man in the late and present 
century, by improved and extended agriculture’ and the introduce 
tion of potatoes, it will not appear surprising that the population 
should be six times greater than at the conquest. It appears 
Clearly from parliamentary returns and other documents, that the 
inctease of population in this reign alone is equal to the whole 

pulation in the 1lthcentury. ‘Che growthof London, Liverpool, 
a aay Birmingham, Leeds, Hull, and other towns, aftords 
sufficient proof of the great increase of numbers in the seats of trade 
and manufactories, while there is no proof of the decrease of it in 


villages. 

There is still another circumstance from which the rapid in- 
crease of population in this reign is deducible. Notwithstand- 
ing the prodigious accessions to the general mass of subsistence 
in this period, it has not kept pace with the accessions of con- 
sumers, as is demonstrable from the statement already made of 
the almost total cessation of exportation for near forty years, 
and the great. increase of importation in the same time. Now a 
moment’s reflexion will account for this ; for the greater part of the 
manufactured articles not being for domestic, but for foreign con- 
sumption, a disproportionate fa of capital and Jabor is directed 
to manufactories in preference to agriculture. And it seems both 
natural and reasonable that as other countries take off the redun- 
dant products of our looms, forges, and potteries, that we should 
take off the redundant products of their fields. Corn indeed as 
an article of commerce is in no respect different from any other 
manufactured commodity, in so far as relates to supply and demand; 
but being a necessary of life it is more the subject of jealousy and 
alarm. It may be asked why cloth being also a necessary of life, 
is not in like manner the object of public prejudice. As it is much 
less perishable than corn, it would be much more easily monopo- 


? See Illustration IH. 
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lised and hoarded, if this was possible. The reason why this 
article has never been the subject of public clamor, seems to be 
that the supply is more abundant, and that it is not subject to 
fluctuations as corn is from bad seasons. 

The inference from the whole of this is, that the increase of 
population has rendered importation necessary for a long series of 
years, even in seasons of ordinary plenty, and much more so the 
Jast two years on account of bad crops; that nothing but a vast 
deficiency in these years could render such an unparalleled amount 
of importation necessary ; and that nothing can argue more de» 
plorable shallowness and ignorance, than the opinion of those who 
maintain that there has been no real scarcity. 

4thly. The prosecution of those who are invidiously styled 
forestallers and regraters. It has already been abundantly 
proved that no definition can be given which can discriminate 
forestallers from other dealers. All dealers therefore must be ap- 
prehensive of being deemed criminal by construction of law. This 
crime is not a malum in se; no man’s conscience therefore can 
point it out to him, and it differs from all other mala prohibita, in 
not admitting of any definite or recognisable description; so that 
under the influence of such ambiguous and unconscious guilt, they 
must live in perpetual dread of our tribunals, such as we conceive 
heretics to do under the awe of the inquisition. 

Now there is no maxim in commerce better established, than 
that profits ought to bear proportion to risks, and this is so fully 
recognized in the practice of trade, and its reasonableness so 
evident, that it could be losing time to set about proving it; but 
the present subject affords an apt example for its illustration; for 
when a dealer subjects himself to the penalties and opprobrium 
incident to a legal prosecution, and to the still more terrible 
vengeance of a deluded and incensed populace, aiming at the 
destruction of his character, property and life, will it be a small 
additional profit which will compensate for all this? ‘Those men 
of character and capital who are timid, will be driven from the 
trade, and the transport of provision, indispensable to the sub- 
sistence of the community, would be at an end. What has saved 
us from this evil, and from the horrors of conflagration and mas- 
sacre, but the country being in a state of armed preparation, on 
account of the externa! dangers of the state? What have those 
to answer for, therefore, who have by printed and oral represent- 
ations (not intentivnally, I admit, but ignorantly) goaded on the 
multitude to acts of outrage and persecution against innocent, 
useful and estimable individuals, thereby aggravating the public dis- 
tress by striking terror into those who supply the markets. 
The mob might have been the victims of their own fury, had they 
not been met by a firm and temperate resistance. Doctrines of 
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the most dangerous tendency had been propagated from the bench, 
the bar, the hustings, the press, and even the pulpit countenancing 
the popular prejudices and passions which incited tothose acts. Let 
us not however withhold our meed of praise from the common-coun- 
cil man, who having too hastily and credulously related in a late 
public speech, the history of a damily alleged to have been driven to 
despair and suicide by famine, which was found by enquiries on 
the spot to be totally void of truth, took occasion at one of the 
next public meetings to make amends by correcting his former 
Statement, and of recanting what he had said with regard to his 
belief in monopolics and combinations. And may we also presume 
to hope that those virtuous and learned judges whose decrees and 
authority carry such deserved weight, may be also led to re-consider 
a subject on which, as it lies out of the tract of that techmcal know- 
ledge, and those professional habits and studies to which they so 
honorably devote themselves, it is no disgrace for them to have 
formed a hasty opinion ? 

It is not meant here absolutely to deny that the abuses alluded 
to can in no case exist. ‘There is no proposition depending on 
moral evidence, which is not liable to exceptions. It is conceivable, 
nay probable, that by some rare concurrence of circumstances, par- 
ticularly where society is on a small scale, the dealers in the neces- 
saries of life may have had it in their power to controul the markets 
and exact more than a fair profit: Under the imperfect state of 
human nature, and the variable state of human affairs and in- 
stitutions, the conduct of a government, in enacting and dispensing 
laws, must be guided with regard to what is expedient, by averages 
and approximations gathered from a fair induction of facts, so as 
to attain the greatest practicable, though not the greatest possible 

‘ood, by adopting in short what is best upon the whole: and we 
e it has been demonstrated that it is by far best upon the 
whole that protection and fair competition are the only safe-guards 
of society, though in spite of these there may arise single instances 
of oppression. And does it not become the disputants in all 
questions of this nature, in that spirit of candor inseparable from 
liberal men, on the one side not dogmatically to assert that their 
rule admits of no exception, while the other side should beware 
least, misled by some specious and insulated facts, they erect an 
exception into a rule ? 

5thly. The assize of bread. Historians mention that this was 
first instituted in the reign of Henry III. so that it may be said to 
be co-eval with parliament, and therefore venerable on the score of 
antiquity. ‘This was nevertheless an age of darkness and ignorance, 
This law, by establishing a maximum of profit, directly militates 
against the freedom of commerce, and must therefore be pernicious 
to society, if there is any reason or justice in those principles now 
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admitted by all enlightened men, and which it is one of the main 
objects of this letter to illustrate. I shall endeavour to point out 
some of its inconveniences which have not commonly been at- 
tended to. 

Ist. The baker, in consequence of his profit being fixed, has 
but little inducement to buy his flour as cheap as he can, which 
he would do, were his profits to accrue to him like those of other 
tradesmen. This is sufficiently obvious. But there is another 
consequence not so obvious, though equally certain, and to which 
I solicit the most particular attention. The miller knowing that 
he may have what price he pleases from the baker, is little anxious 
how much he gives the farmer. The baker has even an interest 
in buying his flour at a high price, and in reporting to the magis- 
trate only the highest price which he gives, oe the flour of 
inferior quality; for as part of his profit depends on the number of 
loaves he can bake over and above the statutary number in a sack 
of flour, his profit will be greater, the higher the price. He has 
been accordingly known to have offered more to the miller than he 
asked. Who does not see that the greater the scarcity the greater 
the temptation to these practices ? who does not see that it is to this, 
together with the discouragement given to the supplies of the 
markets, and not to the chimeras of forestalling and monopolising, 
that we are to look for the real causes of the price of bread being 
higher than the scarcity will warrant. ' ; 

2ndly. The above mentioned objection will apply to the assize in 


* However true this may be in so far as it relates to the baker, I have, 
since writing this letter, been inclined to doubt of its truth, as it relates to 
the farmer. Archdeacon Heslop published a tract in 1801, entitled a Com- 
parative Statement of the food produced from arable and grass lands. © In 
the Appendix to it he makes a remark equally new and ingenious as itis 
important and incontrovertible, tending to prove that the fair return to a 
farmer ought not to be in the rps oon inverse proportion of the comparative 
amount of the yearly crop, In order that a farmer may be enabled to live 
and pay his rent, the price of corn in a year of scarcity should be su far in- 
creased as to afford a sum equal to that of a year of average plenty. The 
reasonableness of this is self-evident, and it would appear at first sight that 
this increase ought to be in the simple inverse proportion of the deficiency 
of the crop : for instance, if the crop should have fallen short one half or one 
third, that then the price demanded ought to be one half or one third more. 
A more close attention will demonstrate the fallacy of this; for suppose 
the total annual average production of a farm to be fifty quarters, the 
farmer after reserving a sufficiency for the support of his family and for seed, 
which are computed at two-fifths, can bring 30 quarters to market, where- 
with to pay his rent and have a living profit. A bad year occurs, in which 
the total production is only one-half, that is 25 quarters. From this Jet 20 
be deducted for sustenance and seed, there remains only 5 to bring to mar- 
ket, that is, one-sixth of the average year, in place of one half, as tatters 
hastily computed. The same rule will apply pro rate whatever the degree 
of iency may be. 
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the abstract ; but I beg to point out some great error in the par- 
ticular manner in which it is now conducted. 

The difference in the price at which white and brown bread is 
directed to be sold, remains the same at whatever price bread may, 
be. ‘Lhe difference in price of one species of loaf from the other, 
is by the present regulation three halipence, so that supposing the 
price of the white loaf to be sixpence, the price of the brown or 
household would be four-pence halfpenny, that is, one-fourth less ; 
but supposing the price of the white loaf to be a shilling, that of 
the brown would be ten-pence halfpenny, that is, one-eighth less, 
Is. not this giving an increasing premium on the consumption of 
white bread proportioned to the rise of the price ? that is, of the 
scarcity, so that when there is the greatest dearth there is the least 
inducement to eat brown bread ; and there is a virtual prohibition 
of it, when most wanted for the relief of the poor. 

Srdly. ‘The assize is so set that the baker has a greater interest in 
selling white than he has in selling brown bread. The flour of 
which the latter is made is less retentive of moisture in the oven, 
so that a greater quantity of flour is necessary, in order to yield the 
game weight of bread. It also requires more yeast. These cir- 
eumstances are not taken into account in setting the assize. 

4thly. It is impossible by means of the assize to make the price of 
bread to conform to the price of wheat in case of sudden fluctu- 
ation, without offending popular prejudice and ignorance. When 
a fall in the price of wheat or flour takes place, the magistrate im- 
mediately sets the assize accordingly, but as bakers have a more or 
less stock on hand, purchased at.a higher price, this leads to evi- 
dent hardship and injustice, which has occasionally been so gross 
and glaring as to induce the magistrate to relax he rigor of the 
law. 

It would be tedious here to enumerate all the inconveniences 
and inaccuracies belonging both to the principle and practice of 
the assize. They have been pointed out by a very ingenious and 
respectable clergyman,' who has bestowed great labor and atten- 
tion on this subject. It is a strong objection to assize in general, 
that it is not in the power of calculation to construct a table that 


* The Rev, Dr. Heslop, in a work intitled Observations on the Stat, 31. 
Geo. Il. Though the arguments on this subject were demonstrative and 
convincing to every enlightened and unprejudiced mind, the assize was not 
abolished till the session of 1815, when a bill to this effect was brought in 
hy Mr. Frankland Lewis. In a very able report of the Committee on this 
bill, besides the above stated objections, it was proved by reference made 
to, places where no assize was practised, Birmingham, Manchester, Bath, 
&c., that the price of bread was lower than where the law of assize was put 
in practice. . The good effect of this abolition, however, is likely to be frus+ 
trated in all those towns in which there are corporations of bakers, instity- 
tions which can only be considered as legal and organized combinations. 
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shall be equitably adjusted to all the fluctuations and varieties of 
the materials. In order to make even an approximation to equity, 
much more skill and science is required than can be expected from 
those who are charged with this duty. 

From what has been said respecting the causes of the distresses, 
it is evident that we can promise ourselves no substantial relief 
but from importation, in so far as regards the temporary evil; and 
from augmented cultivation, in so far as regards the permanent 
sufficiency of food in future. As a remedy for the scarcity arising 
from the bad crop of 1795, the government undertook to import 
corn on their own account, and to dispose of it with merely:a 
saving profit. This appeared very plausible, and was certainly 
undertaken with the best intention, but it was soon abandoned, 
for they could not import a quantity adequate to the want of the 
whole community ; and as this damped all private enterprize; it 
would have proved instead of a salutary measure a most pernici+ 
ous one. Great benefit arose from it, however, as it proved a most 
instructive practical lesson, in confirmation of a principle which 
it has been one of the chief objects of this letter to inculcate, 
namely, that the public is never so well served as by free trade 
and individual competition. No individuals, however large their 
capital, could enter into competition with the public treasury, 
under any circumstances ; but when that treasury professes to sell 
at'a price at which no private person could afford to sell, this is a 
virtual prohibition of what is understood by commerce. Though 
the present scarcity (1800,) therefore is much greater than that of 
1795, no such measure has been resorted to. 

It is evident that nothing but the extension of cultivation c@n 
make our domestic productions keep pace with the increasing popu- 
lation. There has for the last fifty years been an immense addition 
to the food of*man, from numerous enclosures of commons, the 
improved skill and extension of agriculture, but above all, from the 
increasing production of potatoes. The population, however, in 
consequence of the encouragement to rear families, from the de- 
mand for hands to carry on those manufactures by which the 
wants of other nations are supplied, has greatly outstripped these 
new and increased sources of subsistence, imsomuch that from the 
beginning of the present reign there has been a constant depen- 
dence on other countries for the requisite quantity of corn. Since 
the year 1766 there have been only six years in which the sum 
total of exported corn of all species has exceeded the imported, 

As the late prosecutions of dealers have been manifestly founded 
on false principles, and have proved highly injurious by obstructing 


* In every year since this letter was written, that is from 1800 to 1816, the 
importation has greatly exceeded the exportation. 
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the supply of the market through the intimidation which they oé 
casioned, it would be advisable to repeal the common law as well 
as the statute law on this subject. In repealing the law of Ed- 
ward VI. in 1772, it was an oversight not to have abrogated* the 
common law on this subject at the same time, for convictions have 
lately taken place on the latter. ‘The preamble to the statute of 
1772, and the speeches in the debate, particularly that of Mr. 
Burke, set the impolitic tendency of the ancient law in the strong- 
est point of view. So great was the impression made on the mem- 
bers of the legislature by this enlightened view of the subject, that 
on a petition presented by the city of London in 1787, praying a 
suppression of the practices of forestallers, monopolisers, and re- 
graters, to which they ascribed the high price of provision, the 
House of Commons refused even to take it into consideration. A 
like petition was presented in 1796, which was favorably reported 
upon by a Committee, but was rejected by the House. 

In case the total repeal of these laws should not be deemed 
safe and politic in the present irritated state of the public mind, 
I beg to suggest with that diffidence which becomes one who does 
not belong to the profession of the law, that they might be dis- 
armed of their pernicious tendency by enacting, that no conviction 
shall follow unless it shall appear in proof that the act committed 


2 It was no doubt the intention of the legislature to have abrogated the whole 
laws relating to this subject, for by not domg so the repeal of the statate of Ed- 
ward Lf. proved nugatory, as actions still lay at common law. I was informed 
by the late Sir William Pulteney, that the following circumstance gave rise to 
that act of parliament: London was at tliat time supplied with immense quan- 
tities of fresh butter, from that part of Yorkshire called Holderness. The 

ties were farmed by London dealers, who were in the practice of accommo- 
dating other shopkeepers with what they could not dispose of themselves. It 
was plain that it was entirely out of the power of farmers to bring this commo- 
dity to market themselves, and as it is a very perishable article, the geome 
method that has been described was the best possible for the pablic benefit. In 
the course of this traffic, however, one of these dealers was brought under the 
predicament of Edward VL.’s statute, and was convicted. Lord Mansfield, 
from a principle of justice and humanity, and perceiving that the infliction of the 
penalty would ruin their trade, contrived to suspend judgment, and suggested 
the repeal of the statute in the interim. 

In 1767, in couseqnence of complaints concerning the high price of provisions, 
and petitions baving been presented to the Honse of Commons on that subject, 
ascribing it to the practices of forestallers, jobbers, &c. a bill was brought into 
parliament to enforce the law against such offenders; but the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider these laws, came to the following resolntions, viz. 

ist. “ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the several laws relating to 
badgers, engrossers, forestailers, and regraters, by preventing the circulation of 
and free trade in corn and other provisions, have been the means of raising 
price thereof in many parte of the kingdom. 

2ndly. ‘* That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the House be moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to remedy the evils occasioned by the said laws.” 

In consequence of fresh petitions from the country to the same purport as the 
former, the matter lay over till 1772, when the above mentioned bill was brought 
in aud pessed, 
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has been.a matter of real detriment ' to the public or to an indivj- 
dual. Till this or some other security shall be afforded to dealers, 
men of credit, character and capital, throagh whom alone a fair 
and regular supply of the market can be attained, will be entirely 
driven from the trade which will fall into the hands of hucksters 
and adventurers. I know for certain that these prosecutions have 
already had a bad effect, and if they should still go on, will aggravate 
the evils of the present deficient crop. Notwithstanding of the 
shortness of this year’s (1800) crop, and the want of the assistance 
usual in other years from the surplus of the preceding one, which 
is generally equal to the supply of three months or more after 
harvest, the public will look for some farther fall; and if this shall 
not happen, it will be difficult to assign any other causes for it than 
the discouragement of commercial competition, and the great profits 
necessary to enable growers to bring their own produce to 
market, or to compensate for the risks to such unintimidated 
dealers as may continue to supply the markets. * 

Having thus humbly stated what I conceive to be the most exe 
pedient and practicable means of relieving and preventing scarcity, 
there remains only one measure upon which some animadversion is 
called, as it has been recommended through the press as very advisable 
in the presnt crisis, I mean the establishment of a maximum of price. 
As the principle of this has been exploded in the most satisfactory 
manner by all the soundest writers on political economy, I shall not 
enter into the reasonings on the subject, but only make a few 
references to history respecting the practical effects of it. It was 
tried in the reign of Edward LI. in the year 1815, under the pres- 
sure of a great scarcity, and during one of the worst administra 
tions that England ever saw; but was abandoned on its being 
found mischievous and impracticable. It was tried in France 
during an administration still more execrable and flagitious, that 
of Robespierre, and without the excuse of that ignorance and 
barbarism which prevailed in the 14th century. Here also it 
was abandoned for the like reasons, after it had been promulgated 
in a complicated system of regulations filling two quarto volumes. 
In referring to ancient history we find similar proceedings. Sue- 
tonius cap. $4. mentions, that it was tried at Rome by Tiberius in 
the plenitude of his tyranny. ‘The Emperor Dioclesian, equally 
ignorant and tyrannical, endeavoured to quiet the people by insti- 
tuting a maximum, as we learn from the following passage in 
Lactantius, De morte persecutorum. “ Idem, quum variis iniquita- 


* This idea seems to meet with some countenance from an expression of 
Lord Coke, who says that *‘ an eagrosser may be indicted at the common law as 
for an offence malum in sc.” —Institutes of the Laws of England, p. iti. 

* See in Ulustration LV. the farther means of relief adopted by Patiament in 
the-course of the winter subsequeut to the publication of this letter, 
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tibus faveret caritatem, legem de pretio rerum venalium statuere 
conatus est: Tune ob exigua et vilia multus sanguis effusus, nec 
vertale quicquid metu apparebat, et caritas multo deterius exarsit, 
donec ler necessitate ipsé post multorum exitium solveretur.” It 
thus appears that in all ages and countries this measure has been 
followed by an aggravation of the evil of dearth, with the addition 
of those of discontent and bloodshed. ‘Though persons in a situa- 
tion above the vulgar, both in rank and education, are heard 
approving and recommending this measure, yet, as it is reprobated 
both by reason and experience, and as it could be dictated only by 
. ignorance and tyranny, and therefore abhorrent to the character 
of our present rules, it is needless to dilate farther upon the 
subject. 

I have thus, my lord, unburthened my mind, by communicatin 
with all diffidence what I have felt it my duty not to withhold. 
Lam sensible that it might be made much more perfect both in 
point of matter and arrangement; but it has been composed at 
those short intervals of leisure, which the duties of an active pro- 
fession admit of. The whole of this subject is a matter of the 
utmost delicacy and importance to the cause of humanity and 
public spirit; upon which it behoves every man to inform him- 
self, and to throw ail the light in his power. The first step 
towards alleviating the miseries of the poor, is to ascertain from 
whence they proceed; and if we cannot immediately relieve their 
wants, let us at least soothe their discontents, by endeavouring to 
convince them, that the evils under which they suffer, are imput- 
able to natural and uncontrolable causes, and not to inflame their 
passions and exasperate their ie by representing them as 
flowing from the crimes of their fellow subjects, and thereby 
impelling them to acts that aggravate the evil tenfold, and lead to 
the most disastrous and tragical results. 

If it were not taking up too much of your lordship’s time, it 
would be interesting and curious to enquire upon what principle 
the strange credulity of mankind on these points is founded. I 
shall only shortly remark that it is the nature of the human mind, 
when galled by suffering, to yield readily to jealousy and suspi- 
cion; and in this mood « trifles light as air” are confirming evi- 
dence. Fear is also very favourable to credulity, and it is upon 
this that superstitious terrors are chiefly excited. ‘The er 
emotions are created by the horrors of the invisible world. Next 
to these, animal subsistence seems to excite the deepest interest ; 
as may be exemplified in panics, in the irrational anxieties of avarice, 
and the blind credulity with regard to the points now under dis- 
cussion, so that these aberrations of the mind may be termed 
temporal superstition. It is stated by one of the most philosophi- 
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eal of the classic poets,' as the principal advantage attending the 
cultivation of reason, that it enables the mind to surmount such 
vain fears.’ But as this subject relates to the indispensable neces+ 
sities of our animal nature, and is full of specious fallacies, it is 
perhaps one of those upon which an uneducated mind finds it most 
difficult to form a correct and dispassionate judgment. The time will 
come when our more enlightened posterity will be as much astone 
ished, that the belief in forestalling and monopolizing the neces- 
saries of life, being the cause of the scarcity and high price of 
provisions, should prevail at the end of the 18th century, as:we 
are at the grave characters who believed in ghosts and witches at 
the beginning of the 17th century. It is not quite 200: years 
since not only the King on the throne and the judges on the bench, 
but the majority of the whole legislature of England, believed in 
witchcraft, as appears from an act of parliament passed againet 
that imagmary crime in the reign of James I.; and it appears from 
the records of that age, that there were several executions in ‘the 
succeeding reign also for the same offence. 

However mortifying it may be to human pride, and however 
reprehensible that those who are styled the better sort should give 
into such errors, let us make every allowance for those who have 
not the same advantages of information, and who living from day 
to day by their labor, are much more deeply interested in the ques- 
tion, while their birth and education preclude them from the ade 
vautages which ought to counteract prejudice in those of more 
liberal and enlightened minds. When this is duly weighed we 
ought rather to admire the quietness and patience of the common 
alty of England, than be surprised at their late transient and pas 
tial excesses. Whoever will study the character of the common 
people of this island, will find much to admire in them, particue 
larly that aversion to shedding blood, and to the vindictive use of 
edged weapons, which remarkably distinguishes them from all the 
nations of Europe, particularly the more southern. How cruel 
then to abuse the generous nature of such people! It seems in- 
cumbent on those in power, on the ministers of religion, and on all 
persons of education, to sooth, console, und instruct, the industrious 
artisan and laborer, on a subject in which they are so prone to 
errors of the most dangerous and fatal tendency; to represent to 
them that this island is like a ship at sea, on a voyage of twelve 
months, with an inadequate store of provisions on board, and with 
a precarious chance of any farther supply, and that too great an 
capenear in the beginning of the voyage would induce a famine 
before they could arrive in port; that nA it becomes them 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere cansas ; 

Atque metus ownes et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumique Acherontis evari.—Virgil. 

NO. XVII. Pam. VOL. IX. Tt! 
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to submit with Christian patience to being put on short allowance, 
not giving way to unmanly repinings, much less disgracing them- 
selves by mutiny. This class of society should also have it. ex- 
plained to them, that it is only by means of high prices that general 
frugality and reduced consumption can be effected: and it might 
be made plain to them, that the farmer ought to have such a price 
as to indemnify him for the shortness of his crop, and to enable 
him not only to continue but to increase his tillage ; making them 
even comprehend that the profits ought in justice to be higher than 
in the simple inverse proportion of de scarcity, as explained in the 
note at page 288 ; that high prices are necessary in order to ensure 
adequate importation ; that the farmers who produce, and the 
dealers who bring that produce to market for the accommodation 
and subsistence of the community at large, and of the poor in 
particular, instead of being the objects of their indignation, ought 
to be regarded as their best friends. 

I have only farther to add, that as this letter is intended for the 
public eye, and as a question may arise concerning the purity of 
the author’s motives, he thinks it right to declare, that he is not 
only no dealer in any of the articles of life, but that he has not the 
smallest acquaintance or connection with any one who is. And 
lest it should be said that he is probably some one in the pay of 
government, he equally disclaims this charge. He can bring proof 
that such were his opinions before these questions were publicly 
agitated, and that he has freely and publicly declared them since 
they have been agitated, at a time when it was generally believed 
that the majority of his Majesty’s ministers were of a different 
-way of thinking. 

But my great security against the misccnstruction of my motives 
is, that the public think too well of your Lordship to believe that 
you would suffer yourself to be addressed by a sordid trader or an 
unpfincipled mercenary, but by one whose character is well 
known to you, and who has the honor to be, &c. 


ILLUSTRATION I.—Pages 261. 264. 


It is an important feature in the character of the human species, 
as distinguished from the brute creation, that it could never have 
attained ‘to the perfection of its nature, whether in point of happi- 
ness or intelligence, if it depended solely for its existence and ne- 
cessary accommodation on the spontaneous productions of Nature. 
If the articles for maintaining life, referrible to the heads of food, 
clothing, and shelter, more especially the first, were as indepen- 
dent of our industry as are the necessaries of light, air and water, 
neither the virtues nor faculties of rational nature could even have 
been developed. In such a state there could be no such thing as 
property, no play for the active and inventive energiesof man, 
whether mental or corporeal, moral or political, no roomfor the 
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talents exercised in productive industry and commercial inter- 
course, all the mutual and endearing ties and dependencies of 
social and civilized life, all the trades, professions, arts, and sci- 
ences, whether ministering to the necessary accommodation os 
elegance of life, constituting man’s greatest felicity, whether as 
objects of pursuit or enjoyment, coal have been unknown. The 
agricultural class‘ constituting more than one third of the popu- 
lation of this island, and a much larger proportion in most other 
countries, could not have existed. ‘This is no where better ex- 
pressed than by Virgil. Another poet less philosophical, but in 
language still more enchanting and animated, has represented a 
state of Nature in which all things necessary to man were yielded 
spontaneously, and in which he is exempted from care and labor, 
as the state of supreme felicity, calling it the golden age. As his- 
tory“does not countenance the existenve of any such state of things, 
we may fairly regard it as a fiction equally remote from truth as it 
is inconsistent with reason. What the poet paints as a condition 
of exalted virtue and happiness, the philosopher reprobates as a 
condition which, if it could exist, would be more miserable and 
degrading than the rudest state in which any portion of the human 
species has yet been found to exist.’ 

Of all the classes of food, there is none so suitable to human 
life as the farinaceous matter contained in the seeds of certain 
gramineous and leguminous plants. ‘They are salutary, nutritious, 
and grateful, and hold a middle rank between recent vegetables 
and animal food. They are also wisely adapted by Providence as 
the subjects of tillage, for in the various operations required for 
raising them and preparing them for food, consists the most health- 
ful occupation, they employ in most countries the largest portion 


* By the returns of population of England, Scotland, and Wales in 1811, the 
number of families chiefly employed in Agriculture, was 895,998, in trade, ma- 
nofactures, or handicraft, 1,129,049; not comprised in the two precedng classes 
519,168. The total number of persons composing these families was 12,596,805, 
exceeding the enumeration of 1801 by 1,654,157. A friend of the Author's, 
extremely conversant in such researches, has computed from data, furnished by 
doomsday book, that the population at the Conquest could not be more than 
one@sixth of this, and from the best records that can be found it was about one- 
third of it in the middie of the 16th, and one-half of it about the end of the 17th 
century. For the progressive population of this century and the last, see the 
} ingenious disquisition of Mr. Rickman in his preliminary remarks 
prefixed to the abstract of the population returns of 1811. 

, = —_____ Pater ipse colendi 
Hand facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
. Movit agros curis acuens mortalia corda. 

3 In illustrating the advantage of food procured by industry, over that which 
is spontaneons, we here quote a fact mentioned by Mr. Turner in the nap- 
Fative of his embassy to Tibet. In passing through Bootan, he remarked that 
the country was sufficiently fertile in a species of wild rice, to supply the inha- 

- bitants with food without labor, but that no people could be more wretched nor 
worse accommodated in every respect. 
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of the community, and constitute directly or indirectly the great 
Stamina of all opulence and power. 

T apprehend there is no better way of illustrating this than by 
assuming an extréme case by way of contrast. Let us suppose 
then, an article of food, the bread fruit for example, to be int 
troduéeéd into this or any other agricultural country, affording by 
its spontaneous production a sufficiency of wholesome food for the 
Whole community. It is conceivable that a sugar colony which 
exists by the production of a staple atticle of commerce, and 
Which Subsists almost solely on imported food, would bear this ; 
but it is manifest that an atticle of this kind, which would sup- 
plant agricultural labor, would shake to the centre, nay acterty 
‘subvert and dissolve the whole frame of civilized society. 

But if the priticiple which this extterne case istiveant to illustrate 
be correct, it follows that there may be certain intermediate cases, 
wherein, though the same degree of ruin would not ensue, yet the 
Most serious inconvenience and disturbance would arise in the 
wholesome and established order of things. Is there any known 
article of food, which though not altogether spontaneous, yet which 
in its cultivation falls far short of that labor, vigilance, and ingemuity, 
indispensable in raising and preparing corn for the food of man? 
Potatoes I apprehend answer to this description; and is it not 
evident that if this root were to supersede the use of the grains by 
two-thirds, or even one-half, there would be an approximation to 
the evils that have been stated as resulting from spontaneous food ? 
This remark is meant to apply to England in ¢ase of such an event, 
and though the proportion is far .rom being two-thirds, or even 
one-half, ‘this article has so sensibly encroached on the cultivation 
of corn as to constitute in ‘the opinion of many one of the caases 
of the present agricultural distress. With regard to a sister king, 
dom, where the proportion that potatoes bears to the whole food 
of the country is probably double or triple, this is not felt as it 
would be in England, for the state of agriculture was so low im 
Ireland when they were introduced, that they could not be said 
to supersede corn, but to come in aid of it, ‘The inconveniences 
that have been described, have, however, been sensibly felt in Ire- 
land, for to this cause must be referred the poverty, indolence, 
and vicious habits of that country. Hence the other necessaries 
of life, such as clothing and habitation, do not wan 5-1 with the 
abundance of the subsistence, and the redundance of the popula- 
tion; neither have the peasantry the means of giving their chil- 
dren that share of education which is necessary to ciwshze them ; 
and to this is also referrible the multiplication ‘of atrocious trimets 
0 frequent at this moment, (November 18 16) in that country. 

Trcland is ‘the ‘only ay where this és ‘the donwmant article of 
food. While it remains only a sthertinate meatt of subshtence, 
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it is inestimable by insuring plenty and by increasing population. It 
is well calculated also for preventing famines, not only as it is less 
dependent on weather than the grains, but as it may be made a 
large proportion of the food of cattle and horses. ‘These cattle 
themselves not only prove a resource, but a large share of their 
subsistence may be converted to the use of man in years of 
scarcity, so that though the use of potatoes may be carried too far 
as an article of human subsistence, there is not the same objection 
to their becoming the food of animals to any extent. Nay it seems 
to be the duty as well as interest of every patriotic and prudent 
farmer, to use as much as possible of this species of provender for 
his cattle, sheep, and horses. : 


ILLUSTRATION II.—Page 280. 


The introduction of potatoes has afforded a greater addition to 
the general stock of subsistence than all the modern improvement 
in agriculture. ‘here is no other article constituting the suste- 
nance of man, of which so large a quantity can be raised on so 
small an area nor with so little labor; nor do they exhaust the 
soils like the grains. ‘They are also more independent than these, 
of the fluctuation of seasons. It is moreover a victual highly nue 
tritious and wholesome, and requires no preparation byt the sim- 
ple action of fire. Yet such has been the rapid increase of popue 
lation in England, that with the aid of potatoes, added to the im, 
mense accessions of home-grown corn and cattle, from the great 
extension of tillage and the improved skill in agricultural opera- 
tions, the collective mass of subsistence has not kept pace with the 
augmented number of consumers, insomuch that at no zra has 
there been so much corn imported from foreign countries. This 
has been owing to the great demand for manufacturing labor, far 
exceeding the wants of the native population, such indeed as te 
furnish the materials of an export trade, to an amount unknown in 
the history of the world. England is peculiarly adapted for sup- 
plying other countries with various necessaries, accommoda- 
tions, and luxuries, as well by the spirit of enterprize, generated 
and fostered by the secyrity of their persons and property, con- 
ferred by the constitution of their government and the laws of 
their country, as by their ingenuity in the invention and applicae 
tion of machinery, by their superior capital, and by the abundance 
and cheapness of fuel both as a necessary of life, and as a requisite 
in many of the processes of manufacture.‘ It cannot be denied 


* {It is from _pit-cowl that Great Britain has to look forward in ali tave to come 
for ber Jasting and exciusiye superiority fy manufactnres, for capitai and machi- 
nery; her other two advantages may be acquired by other countries, ‘Tie steame 
engine iy particular, could not be maintained, but by the cheap and abunda 
supply of coals peentiar to this island. Ina conversation of the avtvor’s on this 
subject with Adoural Apodaca, late minister from Spain to this court, he pee 
marked, that the Epglish coal-mines might properly enough be calied their Black 

‘Tndies, meanjng, no doubt, that they were as valnable to this country as tho 
‘of Mexice aud Poru to this country. -They are beyond a doubs mutch moreso. * 
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that these are the main constituents of national wealth and power, 
but it is equally true that agriculture has till lately been robbed of 
its due share of capital and labor, by the superior profits and higher 
wages of those engaged in manufactures, Accordingly we find 
that the great increase of population in our times, has not been 
in those districts in which the soil is most fertile, but where fue] 
is most abundant. Those counties in which the population is 
most dense, and in which it has chiefly increased since the begin- 
ning of the last century, are Lancashire, Gloucestershire, War. 
wickshire, Staffordshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, No 
reason can be assigned for these becoming the fayorite seats of 
industry, but the attraction of abundant and cheap fuel. ‘The soil 
in some of these is so far from being superior, that in Lancashire, 
where the greatest increase of population has taken place, it is of 
an inferior quality. 

It is quite plain from all this that the advancement in popula- 
tion in this or any other country is referrible to the motives held 
out for the encouragement of early marriages, the chief of which is 
the prospect of persons being able to command a sufficiency of 
food, fuel, clothing and lodging for themselves and their offspring. 

In going a little deeper into this subject, it may be remarked 
that nature is extremely profuse in the production of the seminal 
principle, both in the vegetable and animal kingdom. Of the 
seeds and eggs which ate generated, not one in many thousands is 
developed. It is observed by naturalists that a single thistle 
produces 24,000 seeds, and that in the roe of a single sturgeon, 
there is a number of eggs equal to the whole number of human 
beings on the face of the earth. It may be remarked, that corn 
itself is a seed of which the purposes of nature require that a very 
small proportion should be developed in perpetuating the plant. 
In the animal kingdom, if even the small proportion which is 
developed, were in some species of animal to arrive at maturity, 
and if a great part of them were not cut off in early life by disease, 
by accident, or as food for other animals, the earth would be over- 
stocked. 

In the human species the physical powers of procreation are 
indefinite, for it is demonstrable that no country ever has supported, 
nor ever can support the number of human beings, which might 
be brought into existence by the exercise of those powers to their 
utmost extent. If every male and female were to marry as soon 
as they are marriageable, the species would double eyery ten or 
twelve years, according to the computation of some theorists. 
But they have been found actually to double in fifteen years. Let 
this last be assumed asthe maximum, and if any one will try itby 
the rule of geometrical progression, he will find that in about 110 
years, there would be more inhabitants in the island of Great Bri- 
tain, than the present amount of the whole human species, reckon- 
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ing the population of this island to be 12 millions, which is some+ 
what less than the late enumeration in 1811, and assuming the 
population of the world, according to a gross computation of 
some political economists, to be 1,200 millions. 

The most rapid increase of population ' that has been act 
ascertained to take place, has been in the English American colo- 
nies, where the inhabitants, soon after the first occupation of the 
soil, doubled in most districts in $5 years, but in one of them:in 
15 years. It is manifest that this rate of progression could not 
goon for more than one or two steps, * as no fertility of soil could 
keep pace with it. The country in Europe, in which there has 
been by far the most rapid increase of population in this age, has 
been Ireland. Sir William Petty computed the population of 
it about the time of the revolution at a million. Captain Souths 
in an article in the Phil. Trans. Vol. XXII. p. 518, computes 
it in the year 1695, at 1,034,102. It appears, from an enquiry, 
instituted by the Parliament of Ireland in 1732, that the computa~ 
tion then was 2,011,319. Mr. Newenham in an elaborate work 
published in 1805, entitled, A Statistical enquiry into the population 
of Ireland, computes it at upwards of 5 millions, and calculates 
that it had doubled in 46 years. 

An Act of Parliament passed for the enumeration of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland in the year 1812, but so many difficulties occurred 
that returns have not yet (November 1816.) been made, but there 
is good reason to believe that it contains upwards of five millions, 
so that it has quintupied in about 120 years. There has perhaps, 
during that period, been less political disturbance and misrule than 


* See Political and Philosophical Miscellanies by Benjamin Franklin, LL. D, 
P. 263. Lond. 1779. 

* "This is admirably elucidated by Mr. Malthns in his Essay on the principle 
of Population Page 4, ¢d Edition. See also Price on Keversionary pa 
P. 274. and 282. ‘Vhat there can be no greater number of inhabitants in 
country than there is food to maintain them, seems at first sight a mere insipid tra- 
ism, hardly worthy of being enunciated in words. It has been from over-looking it 
however, that bistorical and political writers have been led into gross errors ang 
ivconsistencies, ner before the work of Mr, Malthus was it eyer clearly laid do 
aud reasoned upon as a fundamental axiom in political economy, that subsiste 
is the great regulator of population. Neither war, emigration, nor epidemig dis- 
eases have any sensible nor durable effect in impairing population, If subeise 
tence reimajus undiuynished, suc losses are immediately repaired, Asa proof of 
the very crnde state in which this branch of political science remained at a very late 
period of English literature, it may be remarked that Lord Lyttleton in his His 
tory of the life of Henry LI. observes‘ that there are no data for cangosing the po- 
pulation of that period, but that it is to be presumed from the orderly habits of 
the people enforced by strict police, and from the healthy and robust constitus 
tions of the inhabitants, conducive to propagation, that the popalation must have 
been great. An author of the present day, versant in what is now deemed thé 
sound principles of political science, wonld say that considering the scanty stock 
of nourishment, in consequence of the want of skill fn agricultare, which was 
also depressed in that age, not only by feudal oppression in common with 
the rest of Europe, but by the vexations and exactions of the Norman invaders, 
the population must have been very low at that period, and probably under a 
temporary deeline. _ 


1 See Lord Lyttleton’s Life of H. 11. Vol. 2. P. 336. London, 1767. 1st Edition. 
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im preceding ages, a circumstance no doubt favorable to that 
security of person and property, which encourages industry and 
the rearing of families; but the main and nearly the sole cause has 
been the abundance of easily procurable fuod from the introduction 
of potatoes. The other causes assigned by political writers for the 
increase of population, namely, wise institutions and the increased 
demand for labor, could have but little share in it. It is ascriba- 
ble therefore exclusively, we may affirm, to the facility of procur- 
img food operating as a motive to early marriages. This reasoning, 
though founded equally on fact, and on the principles of human 
nature, has been controverted and even slighted and ridiculed by 
those who will not take the trouble of reflecting seriously on the 
subject. They allege, that prudential considerations can have but 
little weight in restraining the animal propensities among the 
lower orders any where, and least of all in a nation so heedless and 
improvident as the Irish. ‘This being a curious as well as impor- 
tame subject of research, it may be worth while to take a closer 
view of it. 

Potatoes constitute probably much more than two thirds of the 
subsistence of the Irish nation, but let two thirds be assumed as 
the proportion which this article bears to every other. We do 
not mean to affirm that if this root had never been introduced, 
the population would amount to only one third of five millions, 
for in this case the cultivation of corn would probably have been 
more attended to. Let it be admitted that the population had 
by these improvements been doubled in place of being — 
which is more than a fair allowance, for it is nearly as m as 
England, a country so much more prosperous, has increased in the 
same time. This being granted there remain three millions to be 
nee to the account of potatoes. It may next be asked what would 

become of these three millions had potatoes not been introduced ? 
how would they have been disposed of, had this reot never been 
brought to Ireland ? They could not have been destroyed by infanti- 
cide, this being a practice never known nor heard of in a nation so 
remarkable for its attachment to offspring. Would epidemic dis- 
eases or famine account for the destruction of so many human 
beings? This is equally contrary to historical truth, for the cli- 
mate of this country is one of the finest in the world, no coun- 
try has been less afflicted with pestilential disorders, nor is there 
any country in the history of which famines have been more rare- 
ly recorded, either before or since the introduction of potatoes. 
It follows that there is no possible solution of this difficulty, but 
by admitting that had it not been for this new article of food, 
these three millions of human creatures would never have been 
called into existence. 

There is undeniably among all conditions of mankind a check 
imposed by prudence, which more or less restrains and regulates 
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the physical powers of procreation, and adjusts population to sub. 
sistence. It operates slowly and silently, and therefore not 
ceptibly, till the accumulated effect become sensible, and affords 
a demonstrative proof that motives of prudence influence even 
the most thoughiless, deterring them from such premature mar~ 
riage, as would render their offspring the victims of want. 

There is a very interesting and satisfactory exemplification of 
this brought out in the Parliamentary returns of parish registers 
made in 1801 and 1811. During the two years of great scarcity 
1800 and 1801, the number of marriages, as appears by these 
returns, was considerably diminished in the metropolis, and still 
more in the kingdom at large. The average number of marriages 
for the five preceding years, was 67,718: in 1800 they were only 
63,429. And in 180i they were 63,800. The statement in the 
latter will appear still stronger, when it is considered that the enue 
meration was made from an amount, including 612 parishes more 
than the preceding year. This was evidently imputable to the 
discouragement to marriage among the Jaboring orders, from the 
prospect of the difficulty of maintaining a family, under the exist- 
ing scarcity and high price of provisions. In the first two yeats 
after the return of plenty, that is, in the years 1802 and 1908,§ 
the number of marriages considerably exceeded the above men- 
tioned average, the number in the former standing 85,845, end in 
the latter $9,146. ‘Lhis was no doubt owing to the solemnization 
of the marriages of those who had been betrothed in the years of 
scarcity, but who had deferred the cousumsmation till better times. 
That these fluctuations were neither casual nor proceeding from 
etrors in computation, is clearly evinced by the baptisms under- 
going a like fluctuation in the corresponding years; and we have im 
all this, a fine example of the silent, slow, and imperceptible, but 
sure and efficient workings of moral causes in regulating, con- 
trolling, and meliorating the physical condition of the humaa 

ies. 

When these causes are left to their own natural and undisturbed 
operation, they produce the salutary effect of adjusting population 
to subsistence, but when defeated by artificial institutions and per- 
verted notions, the most pernicious consequences result. This. is 
very strikingly exemplified in China, where nature is thwarted by 
a sentiment interwoven in the national character, originating pro- 
bably in false policy or superstition, by which celibacy is held to 
be disreputable. ‘his giving cecasivn to premature i 
accounts for that excess ef population, which there is no means of 
repressing, 60 a6 to keep it within the limits of subsistence, but by 
the practice of infantic¢ude, This expedient is so abhorrent to the 

* It has been before said that the years 1799 and 1690 were the two years f 
scarcity. ‘This is reconciled with the text above, by remmarking that these iwe 


years were the years of short crops, buf it is not cill the subsequest year that 
want beem Git. ad ery : t 
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feelings of nature, that it is not carried to such an extent as to be 
adequate to its end, for we are assured by travellers, that a year 
rever passes without famine being felt in a greater or less degree 
in one province or another of the empire. Is not the mental and 
bodily imbecility, the meanness, fraud, and other degrading quali- 
ties so conspicuous in the Chinese character, referrible to the 
anxiety in seeking, and the dithculty of obtaining, the means of 
supporting life ? 

There is nothing so conducive to the happiness, dignity, and 
virtue of man, as the due adjustment of population to subsist- 
ence, unless it is that principle by which all parents hold them- 
selves bound, whether from motives of duty, affection, or decent 
pride, to maintain their own offspring. Wherever this principle is 
wanting, the sure foundation is laid of misery, vice, and meanness, 
and it is with the deepest and most heartfelt regret, that every good 
and considerate man must contemplate these effects, as necessarily 
flowing from the poor-laws, and the great aggravation of these 
effects in our time, from a provision made by the legislature in the 
year 1800, in consequence of the concurrence of scarcity with the 
depreciation of money, whereby the wages of laborers became in- 
adequate to their maintenance, and it was judged more advisable 
to direct an allowance from the funds of the poor, than to ins 
crease their wages. . This provision for the families of laborers and 
artisans, according to their number, was continued after the scar- 
city, which alone could justify it, had ceased, and the effect of ‘it 
on their uncultivated minds, has been to add to those ‘habits of 
idleness, debauchery, and improvidence, induced by the poor, 
laws, and to extinguish the last sparks of that decent pride, (per- 
haps more properly termed self-respect,) the only guide and safe» 
guard of industry, sobriety, frugality, and chastity. One of the 
greatest evils engendered by this system, is that of marriages eon- 
tracted with little other prospect of future maintenanee for the 
parties and their offspring, but the dependance on parish relief; and 
many of those who earn high wages, are so destitute of every good 
sentiment and virtuous principle, that in place of prosecuting in- 
dustry, and laying up a provision for the support and education of 
their children, or to provide for themselves and their families, in 
case of sickness, old age, or death, waste the remaining days of 
the week in dissipating their gains in grovelling and licentious 
pleasures. To this depravity of morals, bad example, and neglect 
of education, may be attributed the juvenile delinquency, _prevail- 
ing at this time in this metropolis to a degree never before known; 
and it has appeared from the researches of a committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to enquire into the state of the 
police, that these vicious children were uneducated, whereas in a 
pe by Mr. Raikes, it appeared that of 4000 young persons 
who had been properly educated, only one case of : criminal cone 
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duct had occurred; and the like beneficial effect of instruction 
was evinced by the evidence of Mr. Robert Owen, superintendant 
of the cotton mills at New Lanark, in his examination last summer 
before the committee, for enquiring into the state of education 
of the lower orders, as well a3 in his printed work, entitled, A NEW 
VIEW OF SOCIETY. It will not be denied, that in that portion 
of the community which lives independently of manual labor, the 
liberal manners, good principles, and decent comportment, which 
distinguish them from the vulgar, is the fruit of education. It is by 
these qualities that they are preserved from flagitious as well as 
from grovelling vices, and from inconsiderately contracting mat- 
riages, in circumstances which would entail poverty and distress 
on their offspring. Will it be said that one portion of the hu- 
man species is so different from another, that the like ends are 
not attainable by the like means in the one as inthe other; and 
that a degree of knowledge suitable to their respective con~ 
ditions, will not have a like influence on the character and con 
duct of each? This is not a speculative conceit, for it has been 
practically exemplified in Scotland, where by the superior im- 
telligence and virtuous principles, early impressed on the minds of 
all ranks, the relative duties are inculcated, understood, and 

tised, the mutual attachments of kindred are cherished, habits of 
industry and frugality are acquired and exercised, not merely for 
their own maintenance, but for the support and education of their 
children, and as a provision against age and sickness, so as to 
avoid the degradation of paroehial relief to themselves, their off- 
spring, their brothers, sisters, or parents. It is well known from 
authentic historical evidence, that these benefits were derived 
from the institution of parochial schools, for we learn from the 
works of Fletcher of Salton, and from some passages in the statis- 
tical account of parishes collected by Sir J. Sinclair, that the com- 
monalty of Scotland before that time were extremely brutal, idle, 
and vicious. 

Can it admit of a doubt that instruction being the only means 
of infusing good principles and self-esteem is the greatest boon 
that can be conferred on a nation, and the only grounds of hope 
for recalling the labouring classes of England from that state of 
degradation into which they have fallen? Can it be in the order 
of Providence, that this canker which preys on the moral vitals 
of the community is irremediable? The radical remedy however 
will be sought for in vain, by any other means than that of operat~ 
ing a change in the dispositions and principles of the people; 
through the medium of instruction. It is manifest that all legal 
regulation and co-ercion must prove either totally abortive, or 
merely palliative, without an improvement in those fundamental 
principles of religion and morality, those sentiments of duty and 
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self-respect, upon which alone the edifice of human happiness, 
dignity, and virtue, is reared.’ 


ILLUSTRATION IlI.—Page 278. 


The function of money as an instrument for promoting the ¢on- 
venience, and facilitating the transactions of human life is two-fold : 
it serves as a medium for effecting and expediting the transfer of 
commodities and the purchase of labor ; and it serves as a standard 
er measure of value, for ascertaining and comparing the value of 
the subjects of property. The depreciation of it, therefore, must 
be a matter of serious moment in the affairs of social and civilized 
life. It is obvious that much inconvenience must arise, when the 
same denomination of money, a pound for instance, can be 
exchanged for only half the quantity of the necessaries of life, 
which it could formerly procure under the same circumstances. 

The term Depreciation was originally applied to coin whether adul- 
terated by base admixtures, or sana in weight by monetary fraud, 


ox by wear, at a time when metals were the only circulating medium, 
When it is applied to paper currency, it means either that reduction 
of value which takes place in consequence of the s 

solvency of those who issue it, or that which is caused by excess 
of issues. In the two first senses it afiects money, chiefly as a 
medium of exchange, in the last chiefly as a standard of value. 


It is in this last sense that we are here to consider it. 

The evils resulting from this depreciation are, Ist. The great 
hardships arising from it to annyitants and others living on fixed 
mcomes, Zdly. The injustice and confusion arising in all contracts 
for time; for when a depreciation of money takes place in the 
énicrim between the stipulations of a cuvenant and its fylfilment, 
the termé, though the same in name, become totally different in 
substance and meaning. This holds true, not only in the trans- 
actions of private life, but between the public debtor and creditor ; 
for it is obvious that the value of the national stogk falls in 
proportion to this deprecistion, and that a portion of the 
national debt, equal te the difference of the original value and the 
depreciated value, is virtually paid off to the advantage of the state, 
and to the prejudice of the stockholder. $dly. The difficulty of 
edjusting wages, particularly agricultural wages, to the enhanced 
price of the necessaries of life. The evils which arose from the 
ettempts to correct this by the omy directing allowance to 
be made to laborers in health from parochial funds have been 
already adverted to, 

In those ages in which metals were the only medium of ex- 

* See this subject treated with a comprehension of mind, a force of argument, and 
a manly elocation, whick has rarely heen equailed, by Mr. Malthus in the 11th 
and 12th chap. of the 4th book of his Essay on the Principle of Population, 2d Ed. 
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change, great inconvenience arose from the deterioration of coin 
both in quality and weight, and we know of no country in which 
frauds and abusés in this branch of public administration have not 
been practised to a great extent, as is denoted by the difference 
of weight of metal equivalent to a pound in money, and that of a 
pound weight of the same metal, of which the money originally con- 
sisted. This is remarkable enough in England, but still more in France. 
The universal tendency to such depreciation is such, that its opposite, 
that is, an increase of the value of money is unknown in history as 
fat as I know, and in proof of it there is no word in any lan uage 
with which I am acquainted, to serve as a co-relative to it. e de- 
preciation and neglect of the coin, as has been already remarked, rose 
to such a pitch in the reign of Edward VI.‘ that those who brought 
commodities to market, did not know what to ask for them, and not 
unfrequently returned home with them and endeavoured to find 
a market in foreign parts. This, together with the impolitic and 
impracticable laws enacted in this reign against forestallers, nearly 
suspended all commerce by precluding the supplies of the market, 
so that it was found necessary to make a total reformation in the 
coin in the end of this reign, and that of Queen Elizabeth. 

The great multiplication of the precious metals by the discovery 
of America, caused a great depreciation of coin, but this was net 
felt in proportion to the magnitude of this increase, for the growth 
of commerce was so rapid about that time, that a greater quan- 
tity was found necessary for carrying on the extended dealings of . 
the world. Metallic money was found soon afterwards to be a ver 
cumbersome and inadequate method, for fulfilling engagements sa 
settling atcounts in countries remote from each other. ‘To 
obviate this, bills of exchange* were brought in aid of money. 
This was soon improved upon, by the employing of written obliga- 
tions founded upon credit, as a medium of circulation, so as to 
make paper perform the function of money; and England being 
the coufitry in which credit was most vigorows, on account of the 
supetior security of person and property, and superior good faith, 
grounded on public and individual morality; this species of 
eurr’ncy had here the earliest and fullest scope, and has been 
found of incalculable ew in facilitating commercial transactions, 
in giving activity to capital, and in a eapene Heyes? = It has the 
advantage over metallic currency, of not being susceptible of 
Shere deterioration, in beg more transportable, of being capa- 

feof being increased or diminished, at will, according ‘to the 


me See trentise on the coitts of tle Realm, hy the Earl of Liverpool, p. 94. 
nddun 13805. 

© Sve “this sabject as well as other branches of pdlitidal economy, treated, with 
grewhcleatness and precision, faa work intitied * rsations on | Politiewi 
Esdnémy,” a work which from the plain and familiar style in which it is written, 
is well adapted to diffuse this braitch“of useful knowledge. London, 1816. 
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exigences of society, and in its materials costing comparatively 
nothing. Its disadvantages are, that it may become depreciated 
by distrust in those on whose credit it is issued, and that it ma 

become totally annihilated by their insolvency. It is liable also to 
be multiplied to excess, so as to disturb the regularity and fairness 
of commercial dealings, for if the quantity of any sort of currency 
is carried beyond a certain point, it loses that useful attribute by 
which it serves as a standard of value—in other words, it becomes 
depreciated in virtue of the law of supply and demand by which 
the exchangeable value of all articles is ascertained ; for as com- 
modities and labor are purchased with money, so money may be 
_ Said to be purchased by these, and the price of money will depend 

on the quantity at market, like any other article. 

It has been alleged in the text, as currency cannot be carried to 
excess by creating paper money to answer such discounts and loans as 
the exigencies of manufactures, agriculture, and commerce demand, 
being the expression and measure, as it were, of what is requisite for 
these legitimate purposes ; and it was farther alleged, that in case 
either bankers or traders should carry their speculations beyond the 
bounds ot prudence, there was a principle of self-correction which 
brought them back to what was inoderate, and what would prove salu- 
tary to themselves and to society. ‘That there has been an excess 
of circulating medium in the last twenty years is evident, however, 
from the prices of the necessaries of life, and the wages of labor 
having nearly doubled in that time. Nor can there be a doubt that 
this has been mainly owing to the advances made to the State, and 
the payment of the yearly. increasing dividends on the national 
stocks in their own paper only, and to an unexampled amount, an 
amount rendered necessary by the peculiar circumstances of the 
times, the nation having been engaged in a war the most extensive, 
the most expensive, the most portentous, and the most protracted 
in the history of the world. This great and rapid creation of cir- 
culating medium augmented the price of the precious metals, in 
common with every other commodity, so that in the year 1797, 
the Bank found that they could not purchase them for the purpose 
of coin without ruin to themselves. This gave occasion to the 
restriction act of that year, prohibiting the Bank of England from 
paying their notes in cash. This Bank being thus set free from 
those prudential restraints which co-erce private Banks, it has been 
alleged that they have abused this licence by making exorbitant 
issues. ‘This, however, has never been proved, nor does it appear 
that it could ever be either their wish or their interest to do so. 
With regard to the discounts made to individuals, it was equally 
their interest and their duty now, as in time past, to satisfythemselves 
of the responsibility of those whom they trusted; and with regasd 
to the public accommodation, and payments, they have no choice, 
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They had no other means of paying the interest of the public debs 
or dividends, as they are called, which from the beginning of the 
war in 1799, till its conclusion in 1815, had increased from nine 
millions to twenty-nine‘ millions. The gold had all disappeared 
by clandestine exportation or hoarding, and if these payments had 
been made in specie, this would equally have added to the mass of 
circulating medium. This mass went on increasing in the course 
of the war by the continued creation of paper currency. 

It does not appear to a plain man like the writer of this, what 
grounds there were in all this for censure, either of the Bank or of 
the Government. To say that they did not pursue the best possible 
course, is merely saying that they did not possess that perfection 
which does not belong to human nature nor human conduct. 
Great and singular difficulties and dangers called for great and sin- 
gular exertions, for novel, untried, and unheard-of resources, and 
we cannot look back with other sentiments than those of gratitude 
and admiration at the genius, firmness, and perseverance of those 
statesmen, and on the talents and intrepidity of those warriors by 
sea and land, who have conducted this arduous and dubious con- 
test to a happy issue. And who will say that the prize has been 
won at too high a cost, the country having not only saved itself, but 
delivered the civilised world from the most degrading and almost 
hopeless subjugation and oppression ; and the successful result of 
the struggle has left it doubtful whether this era in the History of 
Britain will appear to posterity most wonderful for her unexampled 
wealth and power, the wisdom and energy of her counsels, the mag- 
nitude of her productive industry, and commercial enterprizes, or her 
martial spirit, the high atchievements and renown of her fleets and 
armies. 

During the whole course of this war, there was an accelerated 
increase, not only of currency which is merely the sign or sha- 
dow of wealth, but also of agriculture, of manufacture, of popula- 
tion, of commerce, foreign and domestic, in short, of whatevee jis 
understood to constitute the substantial opulence, power, and pros- 
perity of a country. Every one acquainted with history knows that 
there are particular objects which temporarily excite the human mind 
in particular ages and countries, and which spread through communi- 
ties as it were by contagion. The most signal of these cbjecta are the 
spirit of war and conquest, the pursuits of literature and science, but 
above all, political and religious phrensies. A more sober and Jess 
dangerous species of excitement has possessed the minds of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain the last twenty years, consisting in an 
universal spirit or rage for agricultural and manufacturing adventure. 

With regard to agriculture, a satisfactory proof of this assertion 


' This applies only to the unredeemed debt, and is exclusive.of the sinking 
fund which amounted to fourteen millions. See Chalmers’s State of the United 


Rivgdom, 1816. 
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will be found in a comparison of the number of inclosure bills at 
different periods, from the beginning of the last century till the 

resent time.’ In the reign of King William III. there were none. 

n the reign of Queen Arne there wete three. In the reign of 
George I. there were sixteen. In that of George II. 144. During 
that patt of the present reign which preceded the late war, that is 
from 1760 till 1792, the number of these bills was one thousand four 
hundred and forty, making an annual average of about forty-four. 
From that time, til! 1818, their number was seventeen hundred and 
ninety-eight, which makes an annual average of about eighty-two. 
During that part of the present century which had elapsed before 
this account was taken, that is from 1801 to 1813, both inclusive, 
the number of these bills was one thousand two hundred and 
nimety-six, making an annual average of about ninety-nine. In 
the year 1811, the number was one hundred and thirty-three, 
which is only eleven less than the whole number in the reign of 
George II. and the number in any two of these years taken toge- 
ther, is greater than the whole number in the first sixty years of 
the last century. 

This statement presents a true picture of the accelerated rapidity 
with which this, the most important branch of national industry, has 
advanced, and affords an authertic specimen of the spirit of the 
times. ‘The improvement of agriculture in point of skill, added 
still more perhaps to the sum total of production, than the exten- 
sion of it implied in the number of inclosure bills, and proves that 
the intelligence of this age keeps pace with its spirit. 

With regard to manufactures and commerce, let us endeavour 
to find out also some criterion whereby to judge of their progress 
in the same space of time. Perhaps none better can be pitched 
upon than the export trade, for the wealth and prosperity of a 
country must be in proportion to that surplus of its productive 
industry which remains after the supply of domestic wants. The 
magnitude of this is ascertainable from the account kept at the 
Custom-house, both of the tonnage of the ships employed in this 
trade, and of the value of their cargoes. It appears from this that 
the average tonnage of ships cleared outward from the ports of: 
Great Britain, including foreign vessels, in the years 1755-6-7 was 
572.710, that in the years 1793-4-5, it was 1.518.498, that in the 
years 1803-4-5, it was 2.059.924, that in 1809, it was 2.280.988, 
and that in 1814, it was 2.447.268, and from the finance account 
delivered to the House of Commons, March 1816, it appears that 
it amounted to 2.777.806 in the year 1815. And it appears that the 
valne of cargoes exported in the same periods was as follows : 

™ See Report of the Committce of the House of Lords, communicated the 23d 
of Nov. 1814. 


* See State of the United Kingdoms at the peace of Paris, by George Chal. 
mers, Esq. London, 1815. 
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12.371.5521. ot: an average of the years 1755-6-7, $3.614.902/. on 
an average of the years 1798-4-5, 50.301.763/. in 1809, 
56.591,1541. in 1814. Itis here observable that the value of cargoes, 
at the beginning of war, bears a much smaller proportion to that at 
the end of it, than the amounts of the tonnage at the same period. 
This is what might be expected, being the necessary result of the de- 
preciation of money in the interim. It follows that the tonnage is 
the fairest criterion. The export trade therefore, that is, the products 
of national industry, including that of the colonies in the beginning 
and at the end of the war, stoodin the ratio of 1.518.495 to 
2.447.268. 

It seems natural to think that war should at all times greatly dis+ 
courage and obstruct commerce. I reviewing historically, hows 
ever, the comparative commerce of this country at different periods, 
it does not appear that war has had a very prejudicial effect upon 
it. In the seven years war the exports were diminished in the first 
years of it, but this was more than made up by the increase in the 
latter years of it. In the American war, which partook of the 
nature of a civil war, it was diminished near a fourth part, com+ 
pared to the preceding seven years. But it is peculiar to the late 
war, that the trade should, in the course of it, have increased v 
near two thirds. ‘This was not owing merely to the annihilation 
of the fleets of the maritime powers of Europe, all of which were 
at war with this country, but to the vast increase of production. 
‘The enterprising spirit already advetted to, was animated not only 
by the great quantity of currency set afloat by the issues and 
accommodations of the Bank of England, but by that of the mul- 
tiplied country Banks. It appears from the investigations of the 
bullion committee in 1810, that the number of these Banks in 
1797, was 230, and that they had from that time, till 1810, grown 
to the number of seven hundred and twenty-one. 

The first impression made on the mind by reflecting on these 
statements, is the picture which they exhibit of a great nation, en 
gaged in an extensive war, and pursuing, at the same time, the 
occupations of peace with singular ardor and success. 

The next reflection which naturally occurs is, that as the wants 
of mankind are limited, this rapid creation of the products of 
industry must also be limited. From investigations made in the year 
1800, it appeared clearly that even in years of plenty, the agri 
culture of England could not maintain its population. ‘Che high 
prices in that year of scarcity proved an additional stimulus to-agri- 
culture, which proceeded as has been already stated with an acce- 
lerated pace, so that inthe year 1813; the domestic production, 
together with the importation from the Continent and Ireland, 
proved more than sufficient -for the general subsistence. In the 
month of, February of that year, the average price of wheat 
was one hundred and nineteen shillings the quarter. After 
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the gathering in of the crop, which proved a very plentiful.one, the 
price of corn began rapidly to fall, so that the average of December 
was seventy-two shillings. This fall involves an internal evidence of 
superabundance ; for however the case may be with regard to arti- 
cles, the demand for which fluctuates with fashion and fancy, it is 
not conceivable that under the same demand, the price of articles 
indispensable to life can be affected by any other means than the 
amount of the supply. Corn continued to fall still lower in 1814, 
but notwithstanding an enormous importation from France after 
the conclusion of the treaty of peace, where it could be procured 
at thirty-three shillings per quarter, none of the monthly averages 
of that year fell lower than sixty-seven. But the bill brought into 
parliament for the protection of British agriculture having been 
thrown out, the importation continued, and the accumulation of 
foreign grain was so great, that notwithstanding the ports being 
shut in the month of March 1815, the prices continued falling the 
whole of that year, so that the average of December, was fifty-five- 
shillings and ninepence. The lowest price was in the middle of Ja- 
nuary following, the weekly average having been fifty-two shillings 
and sixpence. It continued about Efiy-feve till April, when it 
began to rise, and continued to do so gradually till harvest, and the 
new crop proving very deficient in quantity and bad in quality on 
account of the cold and wet weather of summer, resembling 
very much the season of 1799, and its being on account of the 
continued rains badly got in, it rose rapidly, so that in the middle 
of November the ports were opened in conformity to the act of par- 
liament, the average of the maritime counties having for six weeks 
been above eighty shillin The rise since that time has been so 
rapid that the average of England and Wales was stated in the 
London Gazette of the 21st of June to be 104.2 that is double 
of what it was the first month of this year. 

From the end of 1818, till the summer 1816, the prices had 
been so low as in many places not to pay the expences of cultiva- 
tion, and in none to yield living profit and fair rent. Had the pro- 
tecting act passed at the beginning of this period, what an infinity 
of public calamity and individual misery would have been pre- 
vented! The evil consequences of the prejudices which prevented 
this salutary measure, was not confined to farmers and landlords, 
but recoiled on the authors of it ;' for the cheapness of bread was 
much more than countervailed by the want of employment. The 

at defalcation of the rents of landlords, and of the profits of farm- 
ers, disabled them from employing the same number of laborers, and 
from. consuming those articles by which thousands of artisans earn 
their subsistence. Mr. Western, member of parliament for Essex, 
in a most able and luminous but affecting speech on this subject, 

* While the bill was pending in parliament in’1814, the mob of London broke 
inte the house of the Hon. F. Robinson, who brought it in, destroying and defacing 


the furniture, and conmitted various outrages in the houses of several other 
members who were considered as favorable to it. 
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on the 6th of March 1816, computed that the annual receipts of 
farmers throughout England and Wales, had suffered a diminution 
of seventy millions in 1815, compared to 1812, the greater part 
of which would have been expended in the maintenance of laborers 
and artisans, and might therefore be regarded as so much withheld 
from them. ‘The laboring part of the community might therefore 
be considered as starving in the midst of plenty, as Mr. Western 
expressed it, being much less able to maintain themselves now than 
when bread was one third dearer. This blindness was not confined 
to that class of the community who have ignorance and want of edu- 
cation for their excuse. The measure was opposed by some of 
those belonging to tle superior classes, both in and out of parlia+ 
ment, who pertinaciously resisted, and effectually defeated it in 
1813 and 1814, and it passed after considerable opposition in 1815, 

These incidents have had the good effect at least of proving the 
reasonableness and efficacy of protecting the domestic production of 
corn, which is certainly as well entitled to such protection as certain 
other branches of manufacture of much less importance. ‘Theyalso 
illustrate the mutual dependance which all ranks of society have 
upon each other. What can be more obvious than that the surplus 
production of the farmer could not be disposable unless there weré 
artisans and manufacturers to consume it, and that the latter could 


Not exist without that large branch of consumption depending on 
the profits of farmers and the income of landlords." 


* Some eminent political economists regard mere consumers as a burden fo the 
community, The Roman Peet might very justly stigmatise his rich countrymen 
by the epithet of fruges consumere nati, for they supported their luxury by plander 
and extortion in subjugated countries, and from the same resources, corrupted 
the populace by largesses and shows. Ou the other hand, the luxury, or rathet 
the liberal indulgences, the becoming elegance and splendor of the nobility 
and geutry of England, is a necessary part of that economical machinery which 
maintains the circulation and mutual dependance of these two great departments 
of productive industry, agriculture, aud manufactures. It is this state of society, 
and not the other, which is so aptly characterized in the fable of the belly and 
the limbs, by which, in the purer ages of the Roman Republic, a dangerous sedi- 
tion was appeased. If one were called upon to name who was the father and founder 
of the science of political economy, one would name neither Sir W. Petty, nor M. 
Qnesnoy, nor M. Mirabeau, nor Adam Smith, nor Sit James Stewart, nor any 
modern author, but Mencnias Agrippa, the author of this most ingenious and 
very apposite apologue, which if it had been equally well understood by the high 
and low vulgur of this metropolis, as it was by the populace of Rome, we should 
not have seen the corn bill twice defeated, nor would this city liave been dis- 
graced by the scandalous riots of 1814, nor polluted by the still more audacious 
and seditious outrages. of the 2d of Dec. 1816. It has been disputed whether 
ignorance, faction, or intimidation, had the greatest share iu defeating the corn 
bill. ‘This is a question which the writer of this does not feel himself called upon 
to decide, nor would it become him to impute motivesto any one. But onght not 
we of this age which calls itself enlightened, and enjoying the boasted benefit of 
the press in diffusing knowledge, to take some degree of shame to ourselves, that 
we are less inteliigent and more deaf to reason, than the common people of Rome 
in an early and uniettered age of that state. No science has been more cultivated 
in the Jast forty years, than that of political economy, but no subject has been 
- a studied and understood, none has produced fewer practical and use- 

ul results. 
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What has been said of agricultural distress applies to the manu- 
facturer’s distress. The like sanguine spirit of enterprise brought 
on the one as it did the other. It appears from preceding state- 
ments, that the exports of 1814 and 1815, greatly exceeded those 
of former years, but the foreign markets were so glutted that great 
loss was incurred by these adventures. It has already been re- 
marked, how much the distresses of this class were aggravated by 
the domestic consumption being diminished in consequence of the 
deficient income from agriculture. 

It has aot been universally believed nor admitted, that excess of 
production has been the main cause of the late distresses. Some — 
other causes have been much more insisted on, such as the transi- 
tion from war to peace, the deficiency of circulating medium, the 
want of foreign vent for commodities, on account of the Continent 
having been so recently exhausted and impoverished by war, and 
from other sources of supply being opened by the peace. 

With regard to the first of these, it seems equally irreconcilable 
to chronology as to truth and reason to maintain it. We have 
seen that the great fall of the price of corn took place in 1813, 
before there was either peace or the prospect of it.‘ It is true that 
the quarter of wheat fell a few shillings lower in 1814, the year 
of the peace, but this was the necessary consequence of the increased 
importation. It was plausibly alleged, that the diminution of 
demand, in consequence of the cessation of the government con- 
tracts, had the principal share in it. But besides this being inad- 
missible in point of time, it has been shown at page 278 what an 
insignificant proportion the consumption of soldiers, sailors, and 
ptisoners of war, bears to thatof the whole community. But it has 
been farther alleged, that the agents of government being conspi- 
cuous persons in markets, their absence would tend to depress 
prices,and that markets, when fully supplied, fall greatly upon very 
small additions, just as when the scales of a balance are nicely 
poised, a single grain sinks one of them deeply. All this is admit- 
ted, yet it is quite plain, that whatever secondary causes there may 
have been, the main cause, whatever it was, must have been in full 
operation before the peace or the prospects of it, and that this 
cause could be no other than a redundant supply. 

Nor is it historically true, that similar distress has weet 
occurred on the event of a peace. I can find no traces of any suc 
thing after the treaties of Utrecht nor Aix Ja Chapelle, nor after 
the seven years war. On the latter event in 1763, this was so far 
from being the case, that the London merchants were in the high- 
est state of prosperity, and stepped forwards to prop the tottering 

* There were certainly very sanguine hopes entertained by many of the fail of 
Buonaparte, after the battle of Leipsic on the 18th of October of this year, but 


the contest continued dubious till capture of Paris in the beginning of April 
1814. 
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credit of some of the foreign Banks.’ After the close of the Ame- 
rican war, there was very considerable distress in consequence of 
avery bad crop in 1782, by which, some of the districts of the 
northern parts of the island were brought to the brink of famine, 
and a few persons were said to have died of want. Whatever 
partial distresses there might be at these periods from the state of 
commerce, they were confined to merchants, bankers, and stock- 
jobbers, and did not in the least partake of the nature of the cala+ 
mity, which since 1813 has pervaded the body of the popwlation, 
The most serious mercantile distresses in the last fifty years, 
have occurred in time of profound peace, that is in the years 1771 
and 1792, originating in an excess of speculation.* 

And with regard to the deficiency of circulating medium, this will 
certainly not apply to the country at large in a year in which there 
are proofs of more floating and disposable, as well as circulating 
money, than ever was before known in this, or probably any other 
country ; for the sum total of the taxes in 181$ amounted to 62 
millions, and the sum of two loans contracted for in the same year 
was 43 millions, which was obtained at a very moderate. interest. 
But it may be alleged that, however this might be, the farmers 
found actually greater want of money than in former years, and 
were compelled to bring their grain to premature markets, and to 
dispose of it at inadequate prices. ‘These facts are incontrovertible, 
but they were the effect and not the cause of the distress ; for in 
consequence of the sudden and unexpected fall of the price of 
agricultural produce, the farmers could not make the usual deposits 
with the provincial bankers, who were thereby in their turn inca- 
pable of furnishing the usual accommodations to the farmers.+ 

The remedies which have been proposed for these evils may be 
classed under the three heads—of the benevolent, the spontaneous, 
and the legislative. 

1. ‘The relief best adapted to an evil in its nature temporary 
seems to be that of individual benevolence. However much the 
labouring class may be blameable for their improvidence, it be- 

* See Chalmers’s Estimate. 

> [t is remarkable that these three great epochas of commercial distress,’ pame- 
ly, 1771, 179%, and 1813, have fallen out at exactly the same interval. of 
time from each other, that is twenty-one years. Is this merely casual, or is there 
a sort of cycle in human affairs like certain periodical revolations in nature ? 

* The reader may possibly expect that the author should not here pass entirely 
unnoticed certain political causes to which the distresses of the country have 
been imputed ; but as he knows of no process of reasoning which ean induce a 
conviction, or even a suspicion in any rational mind, that parliamentary reform, 
or sinecure places have any connexion with the present question ; it is impos- 
sible to combat such gratuitous assumptions by serious argument, and he can only 
deplore in common with every one who values the public peace, or feels for the 
honor of the age and country in which he lives, that such assertions should have 
been employed to excite the late tumultuary and seditious outrages, and still 
more, that such sentiments should have been entertained and acted apon by cer- 
tain corporate bodies. See the Address of the City of London, December 9, 1816. ? 
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comes the opulent, in such moments of distress, to come forward 
with voluntary and gratuitous relief, a species of relief recommend. 
ed by its being an exercise of the best affections of the heart, and 
by its superseding such legislative relief as might lead to perma- 
nent evil and inconvenience, as has been strongly adverted to in the 
text, in the scarcity of 1800. ‘The generosity of landlords in re- 
mitting rent has been very efficient in relieving the farmers, and 
the ample pecuniary subscriptions now on foot will go far towards 
the relief of the other classes. A fine example of the wisdom and 
efficacy, as well as of the practical philanthropy of this species 
of bounty came last summer before the Committee of Education in 
the examination of Mr. Robert Owen, superintendant of the Cot- 
ton Works near Lanark, on the river Clyde. When the rupture 
with America occurred in 1812, there was a suspension of these 
works, in consequence of the cessation of the demand. The ope- 
rative people, of whom a great proportion was very young persons, 
were retained and supported at the expense of the owners till the 
return of employment. The expense incurred by this was £7000, 
and the owners declared that they never expended the like sum 
more to their advantage and tenishection. 


2. There is in the body politic, as in the natural, a certain self- 
healing principle, by which its disorders are removed by spontane- 


ous processes. If the author is right in assigning an exuberant 
supply as the main cause of distress, the evil necessarily leads to 
cure itself by continued consumption, and has already, in a great 
measure, done so. That principle also, by which every derange- 
ment of supply and demand tends to correct itself pre the 
Operation of the natural propensities and fair self-interest of man- 
kind, has already been fully adverted to. It will now be said, perhaps, 
by the adversaries of the corn-bill, that the country is fortunate in 
possessing a store of foreign corn to meet the present exigency of a 

crop. But on the other hand, may it not with more reason 
be alleged, that the native cultivation has been discouraged and 
abridged, not less by the inundation of foreign corn thrown into 
the market than what was allowed to be warehoused duty free, 
thereby damping the prospects of the English farmer. Had not 
this been the case, the domestic production would have compen- 
sated the bad harvest. At the period of ploughing and sowing the 
bad season could not be foreseen. 

3. Of the legislative means of relief, the act for prohibiting im- 
portation, till wheat should be 80 shillings the quarter, was the 
Measure most calculated to mitigate the general calamity. Much 
censure was cast on the Government by those who conceived the 
distresses to arise from a scarcity of circulating medium, for not 
stepping forward with pecuniary relief to the farmer. This is 
certainly not without precedent; for in the year 1792 the Grenada 
merchants were accommodated with five millions in Exchequer 
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Bills; an operation which succeeded perfectly by relieving these 
merchants, and proving no loss to Government. But the magnitude 
and universality of the present distresses are plainly such as to 
render this sort of relief hopeless and impracticable. The only 
other substantial relief afforded by the legislature, besides the corn 
act above-mentioned, was a repeal of the war duties on malt, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Western, who proved that these duties had been raised 
so high as to diminish the cultivation of barley. There was also 
a protecting duty imposed on foreign butter and cheese. The other 
means of relief proposed by him were chiefly, the repealing the 
act for warehousing foreign corn, a bounty on exportation, a high 
duty On certain articles, such as rape, seed, and tallow imported, 
as they depreciated the same articles of domestic production. And 
he alleged, that as the tithes and poor’s rates were paid almost exclu- 
sively by those engaged in agriculture, the land ought to be relieved 
as much as possible from other burdens. 

It has been found that the power of the legislature in such a 
matter is extremely limited, and it will be seen from the next illus- 
tration that it is as apt to do too much as too little, by its interference. 


ILLUSTRATION IV. 


After the publication of this letter in 1800, the principal measures 
which were taken by Parliament, with a view to the farther alle- 
viation of the public distress, were 

1. On the 15th of December an additional bounty was granted 
on the importation of corn and flour, ensuring the importer against 
a fall of the market, by making up to him as much as the market 
price should fall below 100 shillings, and as much as the sack of 
flour should fall below 70 shillings. 

2. An act passed for the suspension of the distilleries, and of the 
manufactory of starch, from the 8th of December, 1800, to the 
Ist of January, 1802. 

$. A bounty was granted on the importation of rice and Swe- 
dish herrings. 

4. A law passed on the 3Ist of December, 1800, restricting the 
miller from grinding any flour except what is used in making the 
wheaten standard bread, that is, the whole grain except the bran 
and pollard, and prohibiting the baker from baking any bread of 
pure fine flour, from the above date till November, 1801. 

All these measures proved salutary, except the last, which was 
found so impracticable and detrimeutal, that it was suspended on 
the 9th of February following for six weeks, and at the end of 
that time it was sepealed. ‘This, like the importation by Govern- 
ment in 1795, and the Bread Company of 1800, both of which 

roved either detrimental or nugatory, affords a proof of that co- 
incidence of public and private interest, to illustrate which has been 
one of the principal objects of the preceding letter. The reasons 
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alleged for this bill were, that in preparing white flour, a great pro- 
portion of the wholesome part of the grain is excluded, which 
might be turned to human subsistence. ‘The advocates of this mea- 
sure seem to have forgot that though these portions of the grain are 
rejected in the manufacture of bread, they are by no means lost to 
human subsistence, inasmuch as they serve for the feeding of 
poultry and hogs, which would perish without this resource. It 
is clearly the interest of the miller and baker, as it is of every other 
manufacturer, so to prepare and apportion the different forms of 
his: commodity, as to meet the several wants of the different 
classes of the community, and in so doing, he best consults their 
advantage by avoiding misapplication and waste. 

Among the new legislative enactments made in consequence of 
these two successive years of scarcity, that for the enumeration 
of the people should not be forgot. In the course of the discus- 
sions on this subject, frequent references were made to the 
amount of the population, with a view to ascertain the measure 
of consumption, and to adapt the resources to it. But as there were 
no means of ascertaining this but by inference and conjecture 
founded on very vague data, a bill was brought in and passed, for 
making an enumeration of the people in Great Britain, which was 
carried into effect, and the result reported next year, 1801, and 
has been again acted upon in. 1811: affording valuable documents 
to the statesnian, and interesting materials for the cultivation of 
natural, as well as political and moral science. The quotations 
made in the course of this discussion may serve as an example of 
this. 

The purpose however of greatest utility to which such reports 
could be turned, would be that of computing the value of lives, 
witha view to the equitable calculation of reversionary payments 
and life insurances. They could not answer this end however 
without an addition to the present heads of information. This 
addition would consist in a division of both sexes into classes 
according to their ages, specifying the number under $ years from 3 
to 10, from 10 to 20, and so on as far as 90. The calculations 
could then be adjusted to the respective rates of mortality in town 
and country, and in different districts of the country. As this 
would be of incredible utility in a country such as this, where 
institutions of this kind are so numerous and still increasing, it is 
to be hoped it will be adopted in the next enumeration. That 
it is quite practicable is demonstrated by its having long made 
part of the Swedish tables of population. ‘These remarks were 
suggested in a conversation with Mr. Morgan, actuary of the 
Equitable Insurance Office, who has perhaps applied his mind with 
as much assiduity and success to such subjects as any one ever did. 


— ee 
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To the Editor of the Pamphleteer. 


Sir, July 1st, 1816. 


T ADDRESS the following detail to you with confi- 
dence, requesting you to insert it literally in your work. 
Your readers will see that if I have not been so prompt as 
might have been expected in refuting the calumny of which 
I have been the victim, my delay has only been occasioned 
by the retirement, to which I have been obliged to submit, 
not leaving me the means of doing it. I lost no time in 
availing myself of those which came within my power, to 
lay before the English government my answer to the alle- 
gations which have been made against me, entreating that 
it might be published through the medium of the daily 
papers. But notwithstanding it must have arrived in Lon- 
don in the course of last December, I have never been able 
to discover that my demand on this subject has been lis- 
tened to; and it is only since I have recovered my liberty 
that I haye been able to take upon myself the vindication 
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in which my honor is so much interested. So far from 
wishing to keep in obscurity the crimes which have been 
imputed to me, I will with my own hand draw aside the 
veil with which it may perhaps be supposed I intended to 
envelope them, and pluck the mask from the hypocrite or 
calumniator, who, believing my voice to be for ever si- 
lenced, has taken advantage of my situation to draw down 
the animadversions of the public upon my head. 1 do 
not mean to confine myself solely to the pen; I wait only 
for the arrangement of requisite materials, and an answer 
to the case I have transmitted to England, to hasten thither 
myself, unless I am refused permission, and cite my calum- 
niators to meet me in a court of justice, where I shall either 
be myself confounded, or expose them to all the severity 
of English laws, from which those who accuse innocence 
have every thing to fear. They will have sufficient time 
to prepare themselves to answer me, and will have no ex- 
cuse to allege for declining a meeting. ‘The reparation shall 
be as complete as the outrage has been public. 

I owe it to the family of which I am the head, and to the 
people among whom I was born, to refute an imputation so 
odious, as that I am indebted to crimes for the honors and 
distinctions with which my services have been recompensed, 
As soon as I shall have triumphed over my accusers in 
England, I shall answer to my calumniators in France, and 
freely shall I speak ; the clearness of my conscience enables 
me to do so, and I shall keep nothing back; for they who 
have lust all other aid, have a right to take refuge in public 
opinion in order to preserve their claim upon the esteem of 
the good. 

I am one of the victims who confidently entrusted their 
destiny beneath the flag of the Bellerophon. In manifest 
violation of every thing which had been stipulated between 
the Captain of that vessel and myself, I was first interdicted 
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from all communication with England, and afterwards, in 
consequence of an official order which he gave after the 
removal of the Emperor on board the Northumberland, I 
was obliged to surrender my sword to the Captain of the 
Bellerophon. 

. The personal measures of which I saw myself the object, 
inspired a suspicion in my mind, that in violation of all civil 
and military laws, which even in Africa are equally re- 
spected with religious duties, it was intended to deliver me 
up to France, where I must inevitably bave been sacrificed 
to the party spirit which at that time developed itself there 
with so much fury, that I could place no confidence in the 
impartiality of justice. I was the more uneasy under this 
reflection, as I saw myself loaded with public reprobation, 
in consequence of being accused of the assassination of an 
English subject. Thus situated, finding no support on any 
side, I had the prospect of perishing covered with infamy, 
and leaving disgrace entailed upon my children. I deter- 
mined to write to Sir Samuel Romilly, a lawyer celebrated 
for his talents and respected for the elevation of his senti- 
ments. I interested him in my unfortunate situation, and 
was happy enough to convince him that no unworthy con- 
duct of mine had brought me into it. The vigilance with 
which I was watched on board the Bellerophon, did not 
prevent me from sending to the post by the same means 
that the Captain used for his own private correspondence, 
which undoubtedly was not carried to the Admiral, as all 
other letters on board were obliged to be, for examination. 
I could not however prevent Sir Samuel Romilly’s answer 
from falling into the hands of Admiral Keith, wha broke 
the seal, and saw from the contents that it was a reply to 
some other letter which had escaped the watchfulness of 
which I was the object. He nevertheless charged the Cap- 
tain of the Bellerophon, in giving me it opened, to signify 
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how much he was displeased, that in contempt of his orders 
I should have employed secret means to write to Sir Samuel 
Romilly. I replied to the Captain of the Bellerophon, that 
I could not comprehend how he who had stipulated with 
me every circumstance relative to the arrival of the Em- 
peror on board of his ship, could think it strange that I 
had endeavoured to find in the upright soul of an enlight- 
ened man, who was above deception, that support which 
had failed me in trusting myself to his flag. I asked him 
if Admiral Keith was laughing at me, to suppose that I 
should suffer myself to be immolated without making an 
effort te defend myself, notwithstanding I had told him I 
did not come to England to be sent to St. Helena? and I 
might even have turned his observations into jest, had I not 
feared to add fresh inconveniences to the restraints of my 
situation. 

The Captain of the Bellerophon felt the justice of my 
reply. After this occurrence, he communicated to me an 
order from Admiral Keith, by which I was sent on board 
the Eurotas, where were already six other French officers 
who had also accompanied the Emperor until this trying 
period. 

Nothing was said to us of the fate in reserve for us. 
The frigate set sail on the 18th of August, and arrived at 
Malta the 18th September, after having touched at Gibral- 
ter. The Captain preserved profound silence respecting 
our future destiny, and deprived us of all communication 
with land both at Gibralter and Malta during the time we 
remained on board. ' 

I wrote to the Governor of Malta requesting him to re- 
lieve me from the incertitude of my situation, which had 
lasted for two months; my letter remained unanswered; 
and it was not till the 23d of September that Colonel Ofte 
Beyer, commanding the 1st battalion of the 10th regiment, 
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came on board with a Swiss officer of the Regiment de Role 
as his interpreter. 

He read to us, in the presence of the Captain of the ship, 
the orders he had received, of which I have annexed a copy 
marked No. 1. After this communication, we got into a 
boat with Colonel Otto Beyer, the Captain, and first lieute- 
nant, and were conducted into the harbour to Fort Emma- 
nuel, where we were confined till the Ist day of April, 
1816; and according to the orders of government, which 
were strictly enforced, all foreign communication was pre- 
vented. 

Such were the consequences of the unfavourable im- 
pressions and opinions that had preceded our arrival at 
Malta, but on all other points considerable indulgence was 
granted through the kind interference of Colonel Otto 
Beyer with the Governor General of the island, our grate. 
ful sense of which we beg leave to acknowledge. 

It was about the latter end of October that I read in the 
French journals, a slanderous article against myself, which 
was afterwards published in the English papers, insomuch 
that the calumny may be said to have spread itself to the 
extremity of the globe. 

I would fain answer to it through the same channels by 
which it has been diffused. The article I allude to was as 
follows : 


“ Journal General de France, Vendredy, 6 Ociobre, 1815, 
No. 40. 


“La Gazette de Liege of the 30th September has the 
following article. We see in the General Gazette of the 
Low Countries, dated yesterday, an article concerning the 
unfortunate Englishman, Captain Wright, the author of 
which is strangely misled in relating the facts as they have 
been made up. ‘They are here given in their true colours, 
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I was a prisoner of state in the Temple when this political 
murder took place. The evening before the day when 
Captain Wright was found with his throat cut, Savary, at 
that time general and first aide du camp to Napoleon, 
whose right hand he used to be called, came with some 
soldiers to make a rigorous inspection of this dreadful pri- 
son, of which he had the special charge, even independent 
of the Minister Fouché. ‘Go to your rooms,’ was the 
order given by Savary to the prisoners. The Captain’s 
room was searched as well as the rest. The object of this 
enquiry was to discover a pretended correspondence with 
England, which they were unable to prove. The next day 
another search took place, but only in Captain Wright’s 
room, by three police officers escorted by two soldiers, 
This procedure no doubt irritated this brave officer ex- 
ceedingly, as we heard him vociferate loudly, and even call 
down imprecations upon Bonaparte and all the savage tye 
ranny of his police ; towards midnight the assassins entered 
his room and cut his throat with a razor, and they were 
believed to be the same that had strangled Pichegru. 


Signed, 
D’HE’NOUT, (Avocat).” 


Of all the calumnies which had been levelled at me, 
none, until this moment, had been positively affirmed, on 
which account in a great measure I had forborne to reply 
to them; notwithstanding that on board the Bellerophon 
and the Eurotas, the most minute questions were put to me 
respecting the death of Captain Wright, as well as of Mr, 
Bathurst and General Pichegru, putting it beyond a doubt 
that it was very generally believed in England that I had 
been the author of them. 

During my detention I employed myself on a small work 
which would have done me justice in the public opinion, 
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when the article alluded to first appeared. I shall tell the 
writer of it that whether he be a fictitious or a real per- 
sonage, I shall prove his falsehood, or be myself put to 
shame. 

With respect to this defamatory publication, repeated in 
all the ministerial prints in England, I wrote on the 8th 
November to Lord Bathurst, the letter annexed under No. 
2, to which I added the remarks given under No. 3. rela- 
tive to the death of Mr. Bathurst, as well as a refutation of 
the article signed D’ Hénout, avocat, concerning the death 
of Wright and Pichegru,, I have not been able to find a 
copy of this last, but I recollect the contents, and if the 
refutation that I now make should not perfectly caincide 
with that I sent to London on the 8th November, the dif- 
ference will only be to my advantage, as the facts are in 
this, perhaps, more distinctly related; on the other hand, if 
Iam betrayed into any contradiction, my enemies can turn 
it to their own account. 

The Advocate D’Hénout does not positively assert that 
he saw me in the Temple, or that it was I who personally 
committed or directed the assassination of Captain Wright ; 
but in diverting suspicion from M. Fouché, great anxiety 
is betrayed to fix it upon me, though in the attempt he 
advances as a fact an assertion which is perfectly ridiculous. 
The object of the visit, he observes, was to discover a pre- 
tended correspondence with England, which however could 
not be proved. But I would ask, what other person in 
France than the Minister of the Police could have been 
concerned in the discovery of such a correspondence? 
Who but he could have had intelligence of its existence, or 
have given directions to apprehend its agents? Even grant- 
ing that I was at Paris at the time, and had condescended 
so far as to undertake the investigation which this advocate 
talks about, to have done so I must have acted as the agent 
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of M. Fouché, which he certainly never would have ven- 
tured to propose to me. 

However, this Advocate asserts, that the day preceding 
the death of Wright I went to visit the prison in which he 
says he was himself at that time confined. We shall 
shortly see who speaks the truth. 

From what I have heard concerning the death of this 
British officer, it must have taken place in the course of 
November or December, 1805. That is to say, whilst the 
French army were on the campaign of Austerlitz, where I 
myself was present with the troops. 1 attended the Em- 
peror thither in the early part of September, 1805, and did 
not return to Paris till the 26th of January following, still 
in attendance on the Emperor, whom I did not quit for a 
single day. If all that the public papers have said respect- 
ing the three negotiations with which I was charged to the 
Emperor of Russia, both before and after the battle of 
Austerlitz, can be forgotten, I can bring the testimony of a 
great number of respectable persons who saw me many 
times every day during the whole of that campaign. I will 
first mention Lord Leveson Gower, who, in his capacity of 
English ambassador to the Emperor Alexander, was sta- 
tioned near that monarch at Olmutz, where he saw me on 
my arrival on the 28th or 29th of November. I do not 
recollect noticing him particularly, but he himself told me 
so at Petersburg, where I became acquainted with him after 
the treaty of Tilsit. I may likewise mention M. De Tal- 
leyrand, to whom I had to report the detail of my negotia- 
tion; he was minister of the exterior: also General 
Clarck (Duke de Feltre) present minister to the King of 
France ; he was in this campaign with the Emperor, and 
saw me almost every day. I can moreover appeal to the 
Emperor’s secretaries, one of whom is at present a member 
of the chamber of deputies in Paris—in'short, to all the 
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aides du camp of the Emperor, and of the Prince de Neuf- 
chatel, to Generals Mathieu Dumas, and Mouthion, and to 
General Sebastian, who may recollect that when he was 
wounded at Austerlitz, I went myself to see him from the 
Emperor, to enquire after the severe wound he had re- 
ceived. 

Marshal Oudinot, who is at present employed about the 
King, will recollect that I carried him two or three private 
messages from the Emperor on the field of Austerlitz dur- 
ing the battle. I could bring forward thirty thousand wit- 
nesses did I stand in need of them, from the army, who 
could attest that I was with them at the very time when the 
Advocate D’Hénout wishes to make it appear that I was 
taking upon myself the office of an assassin at Paris. 

I recollect perfectly that when I returned to Paris I tra- 
velled in the same carriage with Messrs. De Thiard, and 
De Courtammer, who belonged to the Emperor’s house- 
hold; and who, as well as myself, assisted at Munich at 
the marriage ceremonies of Prince Eugene. 

D’Henout pretends that I searched the Temple without 
the concurrence of Fouché. He may have meant to com- 
pliment him by this, but he is not less incorrect in this 
point than on others, which I shall proceed to demonstrate. 

If any other person than the Minister of the Police had 
had power to open the doors of the Temple, it would of 
necessity have given rise to continual intrigues. The Mi- 
nister in order to gain his own ends would have connived 
at the escape of any criminal whom he chose to favour, 
and have thrown the blame of the transaction on his col- 
league in. the office of superintending the prison; who 
poight in like manner favour an escape whenever it suited 
his purpose, and return the compliment to the Minister. 

No person whatsoever had the power of opening the 
gates of the Temple, without an express order from the 
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Minister of the Police, and I defy M. Fouché to give me a 
single instance to the contrary. Any other regulation 
would have compromised the responsibility of the Minister 
every day. 

When I was myself invested with this office, I found this 
kind of severity so rigorously established that I was obliged 
whenever circumstances required it, to give express leave to 
those employed by different ministers, to execute the com- 
missions with which they were charged from the Minister 
of War, Secretary of State, &c. &c. 

I perfectly recollect all the circumstances under which I 
have ever been obliged to go to the Temple; as they were 
not more than three or four in all, and those cases of abso- 
lute necessity, I shall mention them, because, in showing 
what means I was obliged to make use of to gain admit- 
tance, it will be easily concluded that if the gates of this 
mansion would open before me, unknown to M. Fouché, 
I should not have found them closed when I went to them 
on errands of consolation. 

During the trial of George Cadoudal, which was con- 
ducted publicly in the Temple itself, such crowds were 
attracted by curiosity, that it was deemed necessary to en- 
crease the strength of the guard beyond what the soldiers 
of that department could supply ; and it was on this occa- 
sion that the corps d’élite received orders to send a guard 
of thirty men to the Temple, commanded by an officer, 
This guard was relieved every day, was stationed in the 
first court, and not suffered to leave it, 

It was not till night when the turnkey had locked up 
every prisoner, that this guard of thirty men furnished cen- 
tinels for the interior of the prison, so that no person could 
obtain admittance to any one confined within the walls, 
without the turnkey’s assistance. 

The first time of my going there was to see this very 
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Captain Wright ; he had just been brought in there, and 
had claimed me as an acquaintance, having known me on 
board the Tiger where he was lieutenant under the com- 
mand of Sir Sydney Smith; I was at that time aide 
du camp to General Desaix, who negociated with that 
officer the treaty for the return of the army of Egypt. 

As Iwas not permitted to enter the prison of the Temple, 
I prevailed on the keeper to let Wright come to the grate, 
where I saw him, and conversed with him where I was, 
being desirous to hear what he had to say tome. A few 
days after, the Minister of the Marine, who was inflamed 
with curiosity to see George, of whom the most remark- 
able stories were related, came to me and begged me to 
take him to the Temple. He disguised himself and I ac- 
companied him ; my pretext to gain admittance was to in- 
spect the guard, which belonged to the regiment of which 
I was colonel: we chose the moment when they were 
taking dinner to the prisoners, so that the door of the pri- 
son where George was confined was just opened, (it was on 
the ground floor, and facing the guard that furnished the 
sentries for the interior.) The Minister of the Marine en- 
tered, for the keeper of the prison recognized him ; I did 
not go in, but remained near the guard with whom I pre- 
tended to have something to say. 

The whole of this business occupied less than ten mi- 
nutes, and every body in France knows the difference there 
must be between the inspection of a guard and that of a 
prison. 

‘Since this period I have been three times to the Temple. 
The first was when General Moreau was brought there. 
After the judgment pronounced against George and his 
companions, he had, as is well known, been found impli- 
cated in the same affair, and was condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment ; he had just written to the Emperor to re- 
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quest his permission to retire to America: I was on duty 
that day at St. Cloud. The Emperor, no doubt, not 
chusing to reply to him, wrote to the Grand Judge to grant 
him it, and directed me to go to General Moreau with the 
information, and to arrange matters with him for his setti 
off that very night for Spain, whence he would be able to 
embark. 

The Grand Judge, Regnier, since Duke of Massa, united 
at that time the two functions of Minister of Justice and 
Minister of Police ; and from him I received permission to 
go to the Temple and see General Moreau alone. It was 
night when I went to acquaint him that the Emperor had 
received his letter, and had sent me to tell him, that, con- 
cerning the desire he had expressed to go to America, he 
had given me orders to consult with him respecting his 
departure and his journey to the Spanish frontiers, whither 
he should be conducted, and that this matter would be put 
in execution as soon as the General should have concluded 
certain arrangements with the Grand Judge, of which he 
would be informed in the letter that I brought from the 
minister. 

General Moreau after having read it, expressed his satis- 
faction, and signed the paper enclosed in it, which was sent 
back immediately to the Grand Judge, and I then entered 
into conversation with him respecting his departure. He 
had no travelling carriage ready : I gave him my own: he 
wished to take leave of Madame Moreau, but had no means 
of acquainting her with his departure. I offered to go in 
search of her; he was grateful for it, and gave me a:note 
to her, in which he begged her to place confidence in what- 
ever I might tell her. I ran with it to her house, and 
brought her back with me to the Temple. 

The doors of this mansion opened with so much reluc- 
tance, that, notwithstanding scarcely an hour had elapsed 
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since I passed through them, I was obliged to leave Ma- 
dame Moreau at the grate, and hasten myself to the Grand 
Judge to request his permission. for Madame Moreau to 
have an interview with her husband, not having expected 
there would be any difficulty in the matter. 

I then remained with General Moreau, and did not urge 
his departure until I saw the day began to approach, when 
I ordered my own horses to conduct him to the first gate. 

This distressing interview forms too considerable an 
event in the life of Madame Moreau, to admit of her for. 
getting it. She is now at Paris, and can speak decidedly as 
to the truth of what I advance. It was about this time that 
M. Fouché assumed the administration of the police, which 
was now again separated from that of justice. 

The Marquis de Rivicre, the same who is at present am- 
bassador at Constantinople, was in the Temple; he had 
petitioned the Empress Josephine, and she had obtained his 
pardon, (he had been condemned to death at the same time 
with George.) The Empress, desirous to add a new mark 
ef her favour, commissioned me to deliver him a verbal 
message, and as I did not chuse for M. Fouché to partici 
pate in my commission, 1 had once more recourse to the 
keeper, who conducted the Marquis from the prison to his 
own apartment, which was in the first court, the only place 
where admittance was practicable. 

On the next, or the following day, I was obliged to prac- 
tise the same means to see General La Tolais, whom I had 
known in the army, and to whom I was desirous to offer 
my services ; he had likewise been condemned by the same 
tribunal, and the Empress Josephine had likewise obtained 
his pardon. These were about the only times 1 ever visited 
the Temple, I was always dressed in coloured cloaths, and 
it will appear reasonable to suppose, that if admittance had 
beep as casy to me as my. enemies pretend, I should not 
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7 NEAT RARER Te 
of kindness towards the prisoners. 


I shall here proceed to the relation of another fact which 
will prove to what extent the authority of the minister of 
police was carried in the prison of the Temple, which was 
removed to Vincennes, when the Emperor pulled down the 
tower of the Temple, which he regarded as a monument of 
disgrace to the nation. 

France has hitherto been ignorant of the cause of the re- 
moval of M. Fuuché, whom I succeeded as minister of police; 
the Sd of June, 1810. He was disgraced by the Emperor 
for having conducted an intrigue, tending to give him ere: 
dit with the public tor establishing a peace with England; 
and it so happened that, in consequence of interfering’ in 
what did not concern him, and employing agents about the 
Marquis of Wellesley, then prime minister in England, he 
overthrew, by his intrigues, an actual negotiation, which was 
otherwise likely to have terminated favourably.  This’ne 
gotiation had been authorized by the Emperor, and ‘had 
been opened through the means of a Dutch House, which 
had sent one of the partners to London, who was doing 
very well there, when the steps taken by the agent of Mi 
Fouché gave rise to suspicion. (It was M. Fagan, an old 
officer of the Irish brigade in the French service, who ‘was 
employed by M. Fouché in this affair, and to him I am im 
debted for the account of his mission. ) 

The Marquis of Wellesley found, in what was said’to 
him on one side by the agent of M. Fouché, and off the 
other by the person with whom he was first in treaty, an 
incoherence which naturally excited his suspicions; and 
ot being able to unravel the affair, and ignorant in which 
of the two to place confidence, he broke off with both of 
them, and gave orders for their quitting the country. ‘The 
Emperor, who could not conjecture the reason of so abrupt 
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a:conclusion and one.so different from what he had hoped 
for, had the matter investigated, and soon learnt that M. 
Fouché.had been negociating on his own part, and hadicon- 
sequently substituted an intrigue in lieu of an actual treaty. 
He. was,,likewise informed that M. Ouvrard had been the 
agent .of. M...Fouché in, England, The Emperor imme- 
diately ordered his. arrest, unknown to the Minister Fouché, 
because, if he had intrusted him with it, he would not have 
failed putting Ouvrard on his. guard ;, whereas the Empe- 
ror,.was desirous to interrogate him before he could have 
any communication with, M, -Fouché, -Consequently an 
order.was immediately forwarded to.me from St. Cloud: (I 
was in Paris) to arrest M. Ouvrard, and to conduct hiny ‘to 
Vincennes privately, and it.was enjoined. me to do so be« 
- fore the return of M. Fouché, who» was: then, it being 
Wednesday, with the council. of ministers at St. Cloud. 

I transmitted, the order to one of my captains, who exe- 
cuted the arrest the more easily as M. Ouvrard, having 
committed no crime, had not concealed himself, The pri- 
soner was conducted to Vincennes where the keeper of the 
jail refused to. receive him, because there wasno order to 
that effect from the minister of police... The »Captain was 
obliged to write me,word of it, and to place M. Ouvrard 
under a guard, until. should:myself write to St. Cloud, 
when M. Fouché was desired to give an order for his con- 
finement, and to abstain from, all communication with 
him. s P : 
M.,Ourrard is well knowniat Paris, andicam attest the 
fact by which I have endeavoured to prove that 1. wasia 
stranger fo all that was.passing) at the Templeiand Vin- 
cennes, It. was afterwards, discovered that, M. Ouvratd 
course released....M. ‘Fouché.-was., dismissed; . and ity was 

only a month after my possessing the office, that M, Fagan 
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came to me himself and related the particulars of the whole 
affair. 

I believe I have now sufficiently proved that I could not 
possibly haye had any concern in the death of Captain 
Wright ; in the first place I have proved an alibi, and in the 
next, I have shown the impossibility of any one entering the 
tower of the Temple without an order from the minister. 
But far from. wishing to confine belief to my bare testi- 
mony, I shall point out the means by which the truth may 
be discovered respecting this transaction, which I should 
certainly myself deem to have been an unfair one, if I could 
conceive what interest any person could have had in perpe- 
trating it; and yet the indifference or the obstinacy shown 
by the minister of the police respecting this death, would be 
a suspicious circumstance, unless it was intended that the 
scandal of it should fall upon some individual, in which 
case it is still more incumbent on me to repel the accusa- 
tion. 

No one could be received into the Temple as a state 
prisoner without an order from the minister of police, which 
was copied by the keeper into a large register, which was 
numbered and stamped with the minister’s private mark so 
that no part of it could be altered or destroyed without dis- 
covery. The keeper thus became answerable for every 
individual entered in this register; and at the end of evéry 
month he made a list of the existing prisoners; this list 
was revised by the minister of police, and then carried by 
the keeper to the cashier of the minister, who advanced the 
sum necessary for the support of each prisoner, and re. 
tained the list as a voucher for the money advanced. 

After the general orders issued by the Emperor, it be- 
came necessary upon the decease of any prisoner to make 
out a written report of his death, and a medical man was 
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summioned to attend, I believe one of the board of Kealth, 
who inspected the body with the surgeon of the prison. A 
similar arrangement took place in cases of suicide or homi- 
¢ide, the report was signed by the two medical officers, by 
the keeper, the turnkey, and lastly by the military governor 
of the prison, who was generally an old officer retired from 
the service ; the report was transcribed into the register, 
and then carried to the minister of police and deposited 
amongst his records. 

If the report of the death of Wright is to be found, it 
must be made out with all the usual formalities, if it is not 
sé made out, we may believe whatever we please respecting 
those who ought to have seen it done ; but if it has been 
femoved from the records, whatever may have been the 
motive, and has been likewise effaced from the register of 
the prison, which we may suppose would follow, there is 
yet another way of arriving at the truth, by the list of the 
cashier, who would be very careful how he destroyed any 
of his vouchers. In ascertaining then the precise day on 
which payment had ceased to be issued for Captain Wright, 
am investigation might be set on foot by examining those 
persons who were in the Temple at that period ; the keeper 
is yet living, and he could undoubtedly declare the name of 
the regular attending surgeon, who could likewise make 
kifown the name of the medical officer who examined the 
Body with him. Thus the truth must infallibly be brought 
f6 light ; so great a crime always leaves sufficient traces for 
investigation ; it is only necessary to pursue them. The 
wliole business would be discovered by producing the listof 
expenditure in the prison for the months of November and 
December 1806, and by turning over the records of the 
minister of police, and the register of that period. 

Wright had been confined in the ‘Femple since the 
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month of April or May 1804; and his death occurred in 
November or December 1805; that is td say twenty 
months after his admittance. Can any reasonable perséh 
suppose that if such a crime had been resolved upon, -the 
execution of it would have been delayed twenty months? 
And is there nat equal absurdity in imagining that the Em- 
peror would have sent one of his aides-de-camp from the 
field of Austerlitz, to perpetrate it? It is umpardonable' im 
M. Fouché to have neglected to make a disclosure of all the 
circumstances of this event which occurred during his mils 
nistry ; and this negligence, or folly, can be explained to mé 
in no other way, than by the personal interest he had in: 
establishing an opinion in the public mind, that as for:hime 
self he had done nothing but good in the office he held, 
whereas the Emperor had a contre police conducted by me, 
and that it was from that source all the evil otiginated, of 
which he himself, the minister, was only informed when the 
remedy was too late. He has deceived people in this: I 
never received an order from the Emperor to employ. my- 
self in arty so disgraceful an affair: he had too good an 
opinion of me; and when he appointed me his minister, i 
was, no doubt, under the conviction that I should render: 
honourable the anxious.duties of that situation. 

During the course of 18 years that I have been near ‘the 
Emperor, he never employed me directly but upon two oes! 
casions of importance, wherem he ntistrusted the duplicity 
of his minister : the one was in the business of M. Talon the: 
father, and the other in that of M. Ouvrard. It would ap; 
pear from M. Fouché’s insinuations, that he has been solely: 
employed during his ministry m appeasing the Emperor, 
who employed me in all the barbarous commissions that’ 
calumny has invented. And here I again submit my re«: 
flections to the public. If the Emperor employed: me, 
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while.I was his aide de camp, to execute nefarious schemes 
unknown to M. Fouché who is supposed to be averse to 
all such, the Emperor, I repeat, could much more easily 
haye employed me. when I was his minister ; nothing need 
then have restrained the pretended violence of his charac- 
ter... And how does it happen that from that very moment 
he. should have commanded and recommended moderation 
and mildness in every letter that he did me the honour to 
write tome? He must have been greatly changed ; for 
all of which I am accused relates to the administration of 
M. Fouché, nor can room for the shadow of a complaint 
in. my.conduct be discovered, while I was possessed of a 
power it was so easy to abuse. For myself I cannot enu- 
merate, as M. Fouché has done, all the petitions I have 
presented to the Emperor which were immediately granted 
me, liberty for the prisoner, freedom for the exile, im short 
whatever could contribute to the alleviation of misfortune. 
Sometimes, indeed, I have been reprimanded for neglecting 
to present to him on the new year, or on the 15th of Au- 
gust, (his birth-day) a list of pardons to be granted, and 
another of favours to be conferred, and as I knew his dis- 
position in such matters, I seldom repeated the omission, 
but taxed his liberality to the utmost. 

He never turned his thoughts towards deeds of severity 
_ himself, but those around him were perpetually persuading 
him. to them, and he was sometimes induced to countenance 
measures which plunged a whole family into affliction, by 
persons who had their own private schemes of malice ; but 
when he was informed of such, he turned the mischief on 
their own heads, and endeavoured to repair the evil that had 
been occasioned, though : of course the party aggrieved did 
not always forget the injury he had experienced. The same 
article signed D’Henout, avocat, concludes its calumny by 
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observing, in. speaking of the assassins (according to his 
statement) of Captain Wright, that it is believed they’ wefe 
the same who had strangled Pichegru. Dotibtless the “wii- 
ter again intends to fix on me the character of chief of these 
pretended assassins, whom he designates as belonging’ to 
the soldiery. Notwithstanding that this accusation’ is*un- 
known in England, yet as it equally concerns my reputa- 
tion, I shall proceed to explain the fact by naming” persons 
who can attest or refute what I shall advance. 

It is well known that General Pichegru was arrested asa 
co-operator in the scheme that brought George 'to’Franée, 
unfortunately the discovery of the part ‘he acted in it was 
too late ; it was supposed that he was in Paris ‘at the time, 
and this error caused the name of the Duke D’Enghéin'to 
be brought forward, as the mysterious personage of high 
importance, who had been appointed by the accomiplices 
of George, who were unacquainted with his name, burgave 
a description of his person. The discovery of this error did 
not take place till after the Duke D’Enghein had been ‘sa- 
crificed, when the name of General Pichegru came tipper- 
most, and in the examinations which took place at the’t#ial 
which was, publicly carried on in the Temple, when the par- 
ties were confronted with each other, he was identified as 
the same mysterious personage by the very accomplices of 
George who had been desirous of nominating him. But 
the mischief was already done, and that through the fatlt of 
those, who, always eager to display an appearance of ‘Zeal 
in what does not concern them, had declared to the then 
first consul, that this mysterious personage could ‘be tiéne 
other than a prince of the house of Bourbon. “They'6b: 
served that the republican party was too ready to profit by 
the blow which George had meditated, for ‘the house of 
Bourbon to neglect having on the very spot, one of fer 
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princes ready to appear and to rally all around him, and 
they added that the police was greatly mistaken in supposing 
otherwise. These very men afterwards were the loudest in 
exclaiming against an event which they had themselves oc, 
‘easioned by their opinions and their adyice. 1am able to 
explain the whole of this catastrophe, though it is not the 
object of these remarks, but as it likewise has been laid to 
my charge, I shall reply to it. 

To return to General Pichegru; he had been arrested 
and confined in the tower of the Temple, his room was on 
the ground floor and only separated from that of George 
by a thin partition. Each was locked up in his own apart- 
ment, and the keeper had possession of the keys; and to 
prevent their communicating to each other the questions 
which the judge had separately made to them, a sentinel 
was placed in the antechamber where he could hear the 
slightest attempt at conversation in either of the rooms, 
Both the prisoners were summoned into court several times 
in the course of the day to be confronted with the witnesses 
whenever a new ground of accusation sprung up or any 
fresh declaration was about to be made. George had with- 
out- doubt resolved on the mode of conduct he would 
pursue to extricate himself. But it was widely different 
with Pichegru who had other causes of apprehension ; 
every time that he was brought into the hall of examination 
the'difficulties of his situation encreased ; every day added 
to the darkness of the abyss before him. He had perhaps 
at one fime flattered himself that sufficient proof could not 
be brought forward of his participation in a crime, against 
which the whole population of France had arisen in mass ; 
but he was soon convinced that it would be impossible for 
him to touch even the hearts of the most generous. Be- 
sides his.presence and his co-operation in the present plot 
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would tend effectually to prove his guilt in the affair where- 
in Moreau had denounced him to the Directory in 1796 or 
1797, and which had obliged him to withdraw himself ‘to 
Cayenne. So that he saw himself on the point of Josing 
the interest which many of his friends had experienced for 
him at that period ot his life. 

General Pichegru was naturally of a lively disposition 
and addicted to the pleasures of the table; but the horrors 
of his situation had produced a total change in him. He 
requested M. Real to pay him a visit, and after some. com, 
versation had passed between them, he begged that some 
books might be sent him, and among the rest the writings 
of Seneca. it was only a day or. two afterwards, being at 
the Tuilleries about 8 in the morning, (the hour when the 
aides-de-camp commenced their duty) that ] receiveda 
note from the officer of the Temple guard, informing me 
that General Pichegru had been found dead in his bed, that 
various reports were afloat in the ‘Temple upon the occa 
sion, and that the attendance of the police was expected ia 
order to investigate the business. ‘The officer sent me this 
intelligence, according to the custom in all guards who.are 
obliged to report to the commanding officer any event of 
importance that may have occurred during the twenty-four 
hours. 

When the report was put into my hands, I was already 
relieved by the aide-de-camp who was next in teen for 
duty, and accordingly I was obliged to deliver it to him 
to be communicated to the Emperor, who immediately or- 
dered me into his presence, imagining I might have further 
particulars to relate ; but as that was not the case, he: dis. 
patched me for additional information. 

I proceeded to the Temple, and got there .at: the. same 
time with M. Real whom the grand judge had sent to know 
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Row the event had happened. I went with him into Piche- 
gtu’s apartment, where I found the keeper and the surgeon 
of the prison; I recognized General Pichegru notwith- 
standing the black and livid appearance which the apoplexy 
had occasioned in his countenance. His apartment was 
on the ground floor, and the head of his bed stood against 
thé window, so that the window seat sérved him as a kind 
of fable, on which he usually placed his candle that he 
might read in bed. A sentinel was’ stationed throughout 
the night under his window, who could see, if occasion 
required it, whatever was passing in the room. The Gene- 
ral was lying on his right side ; he had tied round his tieck 
the black silk handkerchief which he usually wore, and 
which he had previously twisted in the form of a rope, an 
occiipation that must have engaged him long enough for 
his powers of reflection to awaken, if he had not before- 
harid tesolved to destroy himself. It appeared that he had 
in the first instance, tied the twisted handkerchief round his 
throat“as tight as he could well bear it, and then had taken 
a piece of stick the length of his finger (which he had bro- 
ken ‘from "part of a fagot, the remains of which was lying 
in “his chimney,’ and the particular branch from which it 
was broken, in the middle of the room) and had passed it 
between his neck and the handkerchief on the right side 
until his sensés were confused, and his head fell down upon 
the pillow, in which situation the stick was so pressed upon 
that it could’ not release itself. Under these circumstances 
apoplexy soon took’place. “His hand was still retained in 
its position by the weight of his head and almost touched 
the little ‘tourniquet. ‘On his night-table a book lay open, 
and was turned’ down upon the leaves, as when a person has 
been reading, an@iS ‘obliged’ for a moment or two to lay 
the volume “aside, “'M, ‘Real’ recogtiized’ this ‘ book’ as the 
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Seneca.he had sent him, and he remarked that it was open 
at the page where Seneca says, that he who would enter 
into a conspiracy, ought beforehand to cast off the fear of 
death. This was probably the last passage that he read. 

Whilst I remained at the Temple, I, myself, interrogated 
the gen-d’arme who passed the night in the antichamber 
which separated George from Pichegru, he told me. that he 
had heard nothing particular during the night,. except 
General Pichegru who had coughed a great deal from 
eleven o’clock till midnight, and that not being able to en- 
ter his apartment as the keeper had the key of it, he was 
unwilling to disturb the whole prison on account of this 
cough. The sentinel was himself locked up in the anti- 
chamber, and in order to give an alarm he would have 
been obliged to call from the window to the sentinel who 
was stationed at the door of the tower, and he again to the 
guard, who would have communicated the alarm to the 
keeper. I likewise interrogated the sentinel who was on 
duty from 10 till midnight under the window of Pichegru ; 
but he had heard nothing. 

“ Well!’’ observed M. Real to me, ‘let what will be 
done, it will always be said that not being able to convict 
him, we strangled him.”’ And it was this very suggestion 
that determined the grand judge to order from that time,a 
soldier to be stationed without arms in the rooms of each of 
the prisoners implicated with George to prevent them 
from attempting suicide.- It is asserted that Pichegru. was 
strangled by soldiers. My answer to which is this—It would 
have been a strangely imprudent thing for any person to 
have risked his own safety by committing the execution. of 
such a crime to the hands of those under his immediate com- 
mand, who, on the first occasion of discontent, would have 
upbraided him with what they had, undertaken for him, or 
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every day would have required fresh rewards for their se 
‘recy. In a city like Paris, it would have been easy to have 
found men to whom the perpetration of such an action 
would, not have been repugnant, instead of charging those 
with it who ought to be held inrespect. The three men in 
France who can best speak on this subject, are M. Mangi- 
not, captain of gens d’armes, at Evreux, near Paris, and at 
that time commandant of the Temple; M. Bellenger, an 
efacer in. the cavalry stationed at Mans or D’Alencon, and 
hen lieutenant of footin the legion d’élie, and officer of the 
guard on the night in question, and the same person who 
Sent me the report before mentioned. Nothing could have 
taken place in the Tower without this gentleman’s know- 
dedge. If any soldiers had'entered it, he must have seen 
and even recognized their. persons, as the legion d’élife is 
not sodarge but that all the soldiers who compose it are 
known, to each other ; and M, Bellenger is from principle 
andelevation of sentiment one of the last men who would 
connive at any scheme of villany or deceit, ‘Ihe last of the 
three I alluded to is the keeper of the Temple who is liv- 
dig yet, and was lately keeper of Vincennes. 

>| When I had. ascertained all the circumstances relative to 
thedeath of Pichegru, I hastened to make my report to the 
Emperor ; he was. then with his brother Joseph, and he ex- 
claimed aloud, “4 noble end jor the conqueror of Hol- 
and.” : 1 oy 

_-Pichegru -without doubt would have been condemned as 
wellas George, having entered France with him, and proved 
himself-inseparably connected with him; wherefore then 
was the necessity of employing any extraordinary means of 
taking him off? But I will go further yet: I positively 
assert ‘that the Emperor never intended his execution, 
which is sifiiciently proved in the pardon he extended to 
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those who were condemned in the same trial, of whom he 
suffered none to perish but such as had stained their hands 
with French blood during the revolution. This is my an- 
swer to the last part of the criminal imputation, contained 
in the article of the Advocate D’Henout; and I leave the 
public to judge whether it were possible for me to reply to 
it sooner. 

During my rigorous confinement, I have often had OCe 
casion to give similar explanations respecting this species of 
imputation, which has been such a cause of uneasiness to 
me, that I took a firm resolution to commit to paper, such 
truths as might tend to enlighten public opinion r ; 
this odious calumny. I publish this detail at the risk of 
whatever may ensue: if I become the victim of it, at leastit 
will not be without having justified myself in the eyes ofa 
great number of persons, who, having been bound in ties of 
the strictest friendship with me, would be authorized to be. 
lieve from my silence that they must have been doumwed 
in the opinion they had entertained of me. 

These painful reflections were carried to the height in 
the course of February, at which time no trouble was taken 
to disguise opinion, from the universal persuasion as to the 
part I was supposed to have taken in the two tragical events 
of Wright and Bathurst, and I plainly perceived from that 
time that it was necessary to justify myself. I was without 
protections and without means of making myself under- 
stood ; but I resolved to hazard every thing to recover my 
liberty by the first opportunity that should present itself. 

When nothing dishonourable has been committed, miss 
fortune is always sure to be treated by the English with 
consolation and protection. 

I*embrace this opportunity to salute you. 
. (Signed) -.. Dwxe or Rovico, 
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No. I. 


{COPY.} 


_ His,.Excellency Lieutenant General The Right Honorable Sir 
Thomas, Maitland, Grand Cordon du bien, Governor of the Island 
of Malta, &c. orders Lieutenant Colonel Otto Beyer, of the first 
Battalion of the 10th Regiment, Commandant of Fort Emmanuel, 
to repair on board His Majesty’s Ship Eurotas, and in the presence 
of the Captain of the said Ship, to make the following communica- 
tions to,the persons hereinafter mentioned. 

‘The Maltese Government has received instructions from the 
Ministers of his Britannic Majesty, to cause to be disembarked and 
detained as prisoners of war, in the Fort of this Island, the Officers 
hereafter named, and it is enjoined that they be not considered as 
prisoners on parole, and that they have no communication what- 
ever, with the continent of Europe. 

In. consequence of these regulations, the Governor of Malta 
directs that they be forthwith disembarked at Fort Emmanuel, to 
be there detained as prisoners of war, under the immediate care of 
the Commandant of the said Fort, and with the following regula- 
tions and conditions. 

Ist..An official report having been made with respect to the 
preparations for their accommodation, and it appearing that proper 
arrangements having been made for Officers of their rank and si- 
tuation, they are to be immediately lodged in the several apart- 
ments appointed for them, and no change whatever will be allowed 
in the dispositions already made. 

2nd. The choice will be allowed them to dine at one or two 
tables ; but itis understood that they will not. be allowed to keep 
any, servant, nor to employ any. person whatever as such, without 
the express permission of the Governor communicated by writing, 
and through the means of the Commandant. 

,Srd. They may agree with the Commandant with respect to the 
hours, morning and evening, of being allowed to walk or take such 
other exercise, within the walls of the Fort, as they may deem ex- 
pedient ; and the Commandant wil! make such regulations on this 
subject as may best agree with the safety of their persons and the 
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preservation of their health ; | but it'is to be well understood that 
they be confined in their quarters from sun-set until sun rise the 
next morning, under the immediate guard of a sentinel. 

4th. All communication, of whatever nature it may be, with 
any part of the Island, is expressly forbidden, unless sanctioned by 
the Commandant._ And any attempt at such, will be followed by 
an abatement of the indulgences which the Government is desitous 
to procure them, and which will be in proportion to the order, 
regularity, and peaceable demeanour of the prisoners. 

5th. The observance of this last regulation, will point’out the 
necessity of trusting the Commandant alone with the entire® con- 
trol of their domestic arrangements ; consequeritly he will regalate 
their establishment in every ramification. ‘The servants’ employed 
on. the occasion must be considered as belonging to the Govern- 
ment. 

6th. The use of pen, ink and paper, is decidedly interdicted, 
unless with the knowledge and permission of the Commandant. 
Nevertheless, the Governor of the Island will be disposed to grant 
indulgences on this point, in proportion to the good’ behaviour 
of the individuals; on this account it appears advisable that, on 
their arrival at Fort Emmanuel, all papers, of what nature soever, 
shall be delivered up, with the privilege, however, of putting 
them under cover, with suitable directions on the envelope as to 
the manner in which they wish them to be disposed of; these 
papers will remain unopened until his Majesty’s Government shall 
finally determine the necessary steps to be taken on this subject. 
This regulation extends to Money, Bills of Exchange, or Letters of 
Credit. 

7th. The Commandant will also take charge of all arms, of 
whatever nature they may be, belonging to the prisoriers, “And, 
lastly, he will make known to these Officers that no requests will 
be attended to, which are not in writing, and sent to hith open, 
addressed to the Chief Sectetary of the Government; although 
his Excellency the Governor will at all times be disposed to favor 
the demands which are made to him with decorum and in a regiilar 
manner, provided they aré not opposed in spirit or in letter to wthe 
instructions of his Britannic Majesty's Government. 


(Signed) MAITLAND. 
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Copy of the Letter written to Lord Bathurst. 


My Lorp, Malta, 8th Nov. 1815. 

I take the liberty of sending to your Lordship a vindi- 
cation from a personal attack that has been made upon me, per- 
suaded, as I am, that the English Government, in depriving me of 
albcommunication with the continent of Europe, has not the inten- 
tion of extending its severity, so far as to deprive me of the means 
of repelling calumnies so odious as those which have been directed 
against me. 

One of the French papers contains an article in which I stand 
accused of murder; I request that the remarks which I have the 
honor to address to your Lordship accompanying this letter may 
be inserted in the English papers. They are literally true, and 
the assertion is entirely false, that ever I made any visits to the 
‘Temple, or that I was ever charged with any commissions similar to 
those which the newspaper writers have ascribed to me, and which 
are contrary to the principles of honor. 

I also transmit a note, in reply to a less direct accusation made 
against me, on the subject of the death of another Englishman, 
Mr. Bathurst; an event I was unacquainted with until I learned 
it ‘from the questions that were put to me by his widow. If your 
Lordship thinks fit to give publicity to the same, I request that the 
personal particulars may be omitted. 

I embrace this opportunity, 
My Lorp, 
To offer to your Lordship 
Every assurance of the highest respect. 


THE DUKE OF ROVIGO. 
i 


No. IIT. 
[COPY.] 
Note on the Death of Mr. Bathurst. 


I do not know exactly at what time this event took place, and if 
I hac not remarked by the questions that were put to me on board 
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the Bellerophon, as well as by those addressed to me on board'the 
Eurotas, that the general opinion was, that I had assisted in the diss 
appearance or in the death of Mr. Bathurst, I should never vue 
occupied myself in. this reply. 

These circumstances recalled to my recollection that at dion 
the end of the year 1810, or in the beginning of 1811, Mrs. 
Bathurst came to Paris, and in an audience which she requested, 
delivered a letter to me from the Minister of the Exterior of Franee, 
(then the Duke of Cadore) which explained the motive of Mrs. 
Bathurst’s application to me. This lady requested of me, with se 
much importunity, to tell her frankly whether her husband was 
dead or living, that 1 could only attribute at the moment, to-hee 
excessive grief, the questions which, under that idea, were.wety 
painful to*me, whilst in reality they were the result of a report 
which she had just heard. I have since learned that she -wasat 
that time thinking of marrying again, and found that she could 
not do so without a certificate of the death of her former husbands 

I have a confused recollection that this event must have happen» 
ed towards the end of the summer of 1809, Lam not even sure 
that it was not in 1807. Whichever it was, is better known i 
England, but I beg leave to offer a reasoning on the subject that 
appears to me unanswerable. cf 

Mr. Bathurst could only leave England in a vessel; -if the-vegsdl 
suffered shipwreck, the event is sufficiently explained ; if not, the 
Captain or some part of the crew can tell where Mr. Bathurst dis- 
embarked ; and furthermore, it ought to be ascertained on the part 
of the innkeeper where he landed, how he travelled, and the pos 
tilion. who drove him from each stage should say where he feft 
him. A very child would see the propriety of this. 

Supposing Mr. Bathurst was the victim of assassination, the 
place where he was attacked ought to be discovered, and the day 
and the very hour when the deed was: committed. 

That point settled, it may be remarked that this action could 
not have been performed by a man who quitted Paris with the 
Emperor the 11th of April, 1809, and did not return to it till the 
29th ef October, or, I believe, in the beginning of November, in 
the same year; especially when it is notorious that this man, who 
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is myself, did not leave the Emperor a single day during the whole 
campaign, and saw him several times every day. 

But suppose, the assertion is made, that Mr. Bathurst was.mur- 
dered on the road by the emissaries.of the Emperor, To this I 
reply,— 

The Emperor was at Vienna, and was occupied in much more 
important concerns than the business of an English Courier up the 
Baltic, which was doubtless a circumstance of frequent occurrence. 
He must likewise have been informed of all the particulars of Mr. 
Bathurst’s departure from London, of the spot where he landed, 
and. of the route he proposed to make; granting even that he was 
sufficiently made acquainted with all these matters, is it reasonable 
to admit that the Emperor would have dispatched from Vienna, 
with instructions which must have passed through twelve or thir- 
‘teen: hands, emissaries which, in the first place he had not, and in 
no one instance have I known him employ ? And can it be suppos- 
ed, t say, that he should place so much importance on the subject 
of possessing the papers of this Courier, and not employ more-sure 
means cf obtaining them? ‘The journey that these emissaries 
would have had to undertake is the best refutation that can be 
offered. 

We were at Vienna. Bohemia and a part of Saxony were oc- 
cupied by the Austrians; Westphalia was in a state of insurrec- 
tion, so that these emissaries would have had to cross the Danube, 
a5 he as Neubourg or Ingolstat, and would then have been obliged 
to ‘have almost touched the borders of the Rhine, to arrive more 
securely at those of the Weser, and granting that they were ani- 
mated with a prodigious zeal, and that they had encountered no 
obstacle in their road, they could not have arrived there until more 
than fifteen days after Mr. Bathurst would have passed. I have 
been told that Mr. Bathurst went by Bremen, it is only necessary 
to compare the two routes, first from London to Bremen, which 
was the distance Mr. Bathurst had to travel; and next from Lon- 
don to Paris to give advice of his departure, from Paris to Vienna 
to give information of it to the Emperor, and from Vienna to Bre- 
men by the way of Ingolstat, which was the direction these pre- 
tended emissaries must have taken. The absurdity is too obvious, 
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and in either case it must be recollected, that as for myself, I never 
quitted the Emperor during the whole campaign! Is it ‘not more 
probable, that, if the English Courier was prevented from the exe- 
cution of his duty, the order for his seizure must have originated 
in Paris, there is no other possible way of accounting for the fact, 
and in that case I could not have been at all concerned in the affair. 
If again the event took place in the year 1807, I was absent the 
whole of that year either at the siege of Dantzig, or as Governor of 
Konigsberg. 

I add some further particulars, because in consequence of having 
succeeded Mr. Fouché as Minister of Police, I have discovered 
that he had frequently the indelicacy, when he had reason to sus+ 
pect the issue of any business he had managed, with respect-to 
himself, to throw the blame on the Emperor, whom he traduced 
in asserting that every villainous transaction was through my im- 
mediate agency, and that he himself, Mr. Fouché, was not inform- 
ed of the matter till the evil was accomplished. 

As his successot I have often heard of the seizure of a Courier 
at Bremen, and [ recollect that he actually sent to the Emperor at 
Vienna dispatches found on the person of an English Courier near 
Bremen, who was going to Sweden. ‘The Emperor did not attend 
to them for two or three days after they arrived; he doubtless 
must have imagined that they had been stolen from the Courier, 
and I will stake my life that those who committed the fact took 
good care to conceal the particulars of it from him. If these dis- 
patches then belonged to Mr. Bathurst, it remains with Mr. Fouché 
to explain how they fell into his hands ; and the English Govérn- 
ment can very well settle the question, whether there were’ any 
other dispatches from the British Cabinet missing at that time. 

For my own part, I am fully convinced that the Emperor never 
give any order for the seizure of Mr. Bathurst; the mere actual 
time that it must inevitably have taken, to have informed him of 
the departure of the Courier, to have received his orders, and f- 
nally to have executed those orders—the mere actual time that it 
must have taken to do all this, I repeat, renders it a decided impos- 
sibility. ‘This calumny then was forged by the intemperate zeal 
of a particular party; for six years it has been triumphant, but the 
odium must now be sustained by another. . 
NO, XVIII. Pam. VOL. IX. Z 
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I cannot forbear remarking that, whenever in the administration 
of Mr.-Fouché an English life was lost, occurring always during 
the Emperor’s absence, reference has undeviatingly been made to 
me as the person charged with the execution of the atrocity, and 
many facilities have occurred in the establishment of such an 
opinion-respecting these enormities. 

Among the quantity of proof by which I could destroy these dis- 
graceful slanders, I shall only relate one fact, which concerns all 
the English, and the truth of which those who were in Sicily at 
the period | mention, can determine. 

In the course of the year 1810 or 1811, a Sicilian vessel touched 
upon the coast of Dalmatia, and having landed an individual, im- 
mediately put to se2 again; this individual repaired to the general 
quarters of Marshal Marmont, who was governor of the provinces 
of Illyria, and made known that he was the bearer of important 
communications for the French Government. Marshal Marmont 
haying listened to his explanation of the affair forwarded an ac- 
count of it to the Emperor, who sent me the Marshal’s letter and 
desired me to summon the individual to Paris, and to receive his 
communications. He called himself L’Amelis, an officer of the 
Sicilian Marines, and stated that he was sent by the late Queen of 
S—— to make the following proposition to the Emperor; he ex- 
pressed himself in French with sufficient clearness, to need no inter- 
preter, and his exterior announced him to be the character he 
represented, he wore the Sicilian uniform, and had about his per- 
son unequivocal proofs of his identity. 

He informed me that the Queen of S was extremely weary 
of the English yoke, and was resolved at any price to emancipate 
herself from it; that the Sicilian, the Albanian, and other foreign 
troops, were devoted to her service, that a conspiracy was orga- 
nized and every thing prepared, and that she only waited his 
return, with an assurance on the part of the Emperor, that, in case 
of success, he would protect her from the vengeance of the English, 
to renew the Sicilian Vespers; or, in case of failure, allow her to 
vetire and settle in some part of Italy. 

This officer did not doubt of success, and was eager to return, 
fearing that the conspiracy might in the interim be discovered. I 
was of course obliged to make a report of this proposition to the Em- 
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peror in reminding him of the landing of this Sicilian in Dalmatia. 

The Emperor had now an opportunity of shedding English 
blood without being known to have the least concern in it/- He 
sent me back, however, my report with the following words written 
with his own hand in the margin of it. 

«Mr. te Duc pe Rovico, this is a very strange proposition, 
and I am much offended with it. Preserve a strict silenceon the 
nature of this communication, which ought to cover tts author with 
infamy. Send the wretched bearer of it to Vincennes, and take care 
that he neither returns to this depraved woman, nor conveys her any 
intelligence.” 

This order was obeyed. L’Amelis was confined at Vincerines, 
where he still remained, when the revolution occurred in April, 
1814. He had been imprisoned only a few months-when I teaéd 
in the English Journals, an account of the discovery of an‘orga- 
nized plot in Sicily, against the English military, and that ‘the 
commanding officer had made a severe example of the priricipal 
agents in the plot. 

After this fact is proved, how can it be said that the Empéror 
was so thirsty after English blood as to let slip no opportunity of 
letting it flow! 
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«- SOURCE OF THE EVIL, éc. 


THE a 4, enpeed of an Ill-fated Country seems, in the present 
day, to be by common consent appropriated to Ireland. It is the 
burden of every parliamentary, as well as out of door lamentation. 
It is echoed by every alarmist among the loyal, and by every agi- 
tator among the discontented and factious on both sides of pa 
channel. Unfortunately, her internal situation and her moral 
character, the political and religious dissentions by which her very 
bowels are torn, the barbarised and savage excesses that at this 
moment disgrace such a portion of her population, justify but too 
correctly the most. deplorable picture that can be drawn of her 
either by her friends or her enemies. 

But the most prominent feature in her evil destiny is the affected 
zeal in her cause of a disappointed faction, who sacrifice every 
consideration to the gratification of their rancour against the exist- 
ing government, their hunger for office; and who, either 
ignorant or heedless of the real state of Ireland, are profligately 
ingenious in making one out in which it may best suit their own 

urposes to place her. This faction, bestriding our channel, has one 
boot in England, the other on the Irish shore. «« Under its huge legs” 
an.uninterrupted intercourse of disaffection and discord is carried on 
between the two countries; and as Ireland is the soil the most 
fertile in such productions, she is the great supplying country. 
Irish discontents and Irish grievances are driven across by every 
westerly gale, to be carefully stored up and brought into market 
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when every other material for carrying on the trade of opposition 
has been exhausted, and nothing else remains that can promise to 
embarrass the government, which the faction labours to subvert. 

The persevering malignity with which they have chung to this 
desperate expedient for storming the cabinet; the gross misrepre- 
sentations, setting at defiance the certainty of detection; the 
perverse industry in first exciting a spirit of discontent among the 
people and then turning it against the government, with which in 
prosecuting their nefarious system they have trifled with the inte- 
rests and the feelings of Ireland, compose one of the blackest pages 
of the parliamentary history of both countries, from the days of 
the Volunteers and the Convention of Dungannon, to those of-the 
Popish agitators and the aggregate meetings in the Clarendon 
Chapel. 

We are prepared to find this disappointed faction pursuing the 
same line of opposition in the ensuing session of parliament. In 
the general distress that affects every part of the United Kingdom, 
and the disturbances that have arisen from it, they will find a new 
and inexhaustible subject of declamation and invective against 2 
no less wicked and corrupt, than ignorant and inefficient cabinet, 
to which the Prince Regent obstinately persists to confide the 
vernment of the country, to their exclusion. But looking to’ 
land, they will stand in no need of any new materials to inflame 
the public mind, or embarrass the government. The old'subj 
remains, into which they will resolve all her distresses, all 
grievances, all her discontents; and cmancipation and the final 
removal of all Catholic disqualifications will still be the “specific 
remedy prescribed by them for all the evils, numberless and‘in- 
supportable as they are, of which she has cause to complain. "The 
same boldness of assumption and dash of assertion, disdai all 
support of evidence or authority, to which we have been'so 
familiarised,—statements a thousand times disproved, and a¥gu- 
ments a thousand times refuted,—for all this we are prepared, in 
the prosecution of their unprincipled attempt to deceive and ‘mis- 
Jead parliament and the British people; to betray them inté‘the 
most erroneous opinions on a subject in which they are so vitally 
interested, and to throw a veil over the real views and designs! of 
the leaders of the aggregate and synodical Catholic meetings; iow 
acting together in cordial and indissoluble union. : 

To prevent the British public, and those members of both 
houses who have no party or factious views to influence their 
votes, from being so imposed on and misled, is the object’ of the 
present address. I propose to open to them the real source of ‘the 
evil which they have principally to dread. I propose to convey 
to them from eared seme documents and established facts, in- 
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formation on which they can depend in making up their minds on 
the part they shall take on one of the most important measures 
that-has come under the discussion of our public councils, since 
the‘period of the Revolution. 

- In-doing this I am fully prepared to meet the cry of bigotry 
and religious intolerance which is sure to be raised against me, 
with the contempt this stale cant of the faction deserves. It 
would force a smile from Heraclitus to hear the advocates, and 
still ‘mare the members of the only sect that tolerates no religion 
but its!own, and the head of which, in pronouncing on a late con- 
duct of the Belgian Bishops, has declared that « the toleration of 
several religions is contrary to the discipline of the Catholic 
church,”—raise a cry against bigotry and religious intolerance. 
The imputation, as it affects the principal subject at present in 
discussion in this question of Emancipation, is refuted by the de- 
clarations of the Roman Catholic agitators themselves, with Mr. 
O'Connell at their head. “This gentleman, who now guides the 
councils and directs‘ the conduct both of priest and people, an- 
nounced to one of his aggregate meetings, that he « did not con- 
sider the question of securities, or of the interference of the crown 
with their clergy, asa religious question—If it were he should at 
once leave it to their bishops ; but he considered it to be infinitely 
interesting as a political measure ;” and if he, and the whole host 
of the orators and writers, who reverence him as their leader, re- 
probate with such indignation ¢ all changes in the constitution of 
their clergy,” it is that “as they are at present constituted they 
compose the Divine hierarchy to which they look up as the last 
undestrayed monument of the national grandeur, as well as faith, 
andthe sacred pledge of the restoration of the ancient righis of 
the Trish natian.” 

Is not this speaking intelligibly ? Is there any ambiguity in this 
language ? And can any conscientious member of either house, 
when this warning voice that resounds from one end of Ireland to 
the other, has reached his car, think that he is not imperatively 
called on to enquire how that hierarchy is constituted, and what 
returns are expected from it, what returns it makes, for all the 
adulatory court that is paid to it by the leaders and chiefs of the 
Catholic lay agitators, with whom as I have already said, they are 
now united in an indissoluble league—a league that gives new 
enéfgies to the confederacy. for subverting the obtrusive Church, 
and thereby paving the way to a separation from the hated country 
by: which it has been forced on the Island of Saints. 

In tracing, as I propose to doy the steps that have led to the 
formation of this league, I shall have to take a painful and morti- 
fying retrospect—the peace and the dearest interests of a powerful 
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nation endangered by the meanest. instruments—a series of such... 
low intrigues, conducted through such obscure channels, asin any 
other country of civilised Europe, could never have emerged ,jnto 
danger to the state—a patch-work conspiracy between,the Popish 
bar and the Popish crosier; between craft and dupery, knayery 
and folly,‘ despicable in itself, and beneath the attention of the 
statesman and the legislature, but raised into such consequence, by 
the peculiar circumstances of this ill-fated country, and the. face 
tious co-operation of those who in England countenance.and en; 
courage it, as to menace the renewal of all the calamities. pro- 
duced by a similar league, in one of the most disastrous periods 
of our history. 

If, indeed, we could hope that the principles on which the pre, 
sent administration was formed on the death of Mr. Percival, still 
predominated in the cabinet-—If the men, among whom the Prince 
Regent sought refuge from the tyranny that was attempted to be 
exercised qn his conscience and his feelings on that occasion, es 
mained steady to the trust he reposed in them; if they were reso- 
lute to support him in ¢onforming himself, as he has so laudably 
done on all other occasions, to what he knows to have been his 
Royal Father’s determination on this Catholic question, we should 
have little to fear from such a conspiracy, however supported by 
that faction in parliament that bonds in unnatural union men of “ 
great natural and permanent interests in the country with political 
adventurers, making a trade of parliament, and toiling from session 
to session through all the drudgery of opposition, in the desperate 
hope of gaining at length the emoluments of office. ‘ 

When jn the late arduous contest in which they were engaged, 
these ministers acted with cordial unanimity ; when they stood 
together firm and unbroken on the principles of Mr. Pitt’s admi-+ 
nistration, and persevered in unshaken opposition to the innovati 
spirit of the day, they with one hand chained down the demon by 
domestic faction, and with the other smote to the ground the giant 
power that, on the ruin of England, meditated what no longer 
appeared to be the visionary scheme of universal empire, and me- 
naced the independence of mankind. But deeply have we, to re- 
gret that we cannot place our hopes on the same unanimity, ona 
question that comes before these ministers in as. revolutionary;a 
shape as any of those that engaged their unwearied vigilance, till 
their labours were crowned by the treaty of Paris. We have.the 
misfortune to find that his Royal Highness cannot depend.on 


* The spirited author of Faction Unmasked, has observed, that in the last 
century and the century before the last, the [righ Catholics were misled by 
foolish leaders, in the present century they are misled by knavish ones. 
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them for the harmony and concert he had a right to expect, on a 
question that was known to form at the time one of the great ral- 
lying points for all his friends, and that so vitally affects every 
ptinciple on which his family was called to the throne of these 
realms. Nor are there wanting those amongst the most loyal and 
well-affected, who loudly express their dread that there is not that 
stubborn steadiness of principle, that unbending firmness, that 
high-braced nerve of character which the occasion requires in those 
of the Regent’s ministers, who are most deeply convinced of the 
danger of yielding to the councils of their colleagues on this mea- 
sure. . 

The avowal of these fears, which the enemies of emancipation 
entertain on this subject, will be received with triumph by its 
friends and supporters. But I would recommend to them not to 
be too sanguine in their hopes from this division in the cabinct. 
The people of Ireland, to whatever description of her inhabitants 
any of the members of that cabinet may think fit to apply the 
term, are not the only people concerned in the decision of this 
question. Deeply indeed are the people of England interested in 
the event of it. As Englishmen they cannot, as Englishmen they 
will not, be indifferent spectators of the game of factious dema- 
gogues on one side of the channel, and intriguing politicians on 

other, when they know that all they most venerate is at stake. 

ere is no part of their character that stands more eminently 
prominent, than their veneration for their religion. ‘They cherish 
it in their inmost hearts, not more because they believe it to be 
more conformable to the Gospel, more pure in its doctrines, and 
in the morals that flow from them, than all the other systems of 
Christianity that prevail on the earth, than because it is the foun- 
dation, even in the avowal of Mr. Burke, when not under the in- 
fluence of early predilections, of their whole constitution, with 
every part of which he acknowledges it holds an indissoluble 
union, They cherish it in their inmost hearts, as the sanctuary 
to which their ancestors committed that constitution, when they 
confederated to oppose the restoration of the Religion of Rome 
as its most dangerous enemy ; when they gave it its last polish 
and perfection, and, as they hoped, stability, by purging it of all 
the leaven of that religion, and by excluding its professors from 
all share, not in its protection, but in its moulding and manage- 
ment; not in the privilege of enjoying security of person and 
property, which it provides for all who live within its circle, but 
of acquiring the means of corrupting or destroying it, in subser- 
viency to the power from whose encroachments it had been at all 
times in danger. They will no more tamely submit, now that 
they are Protestants, to innovations that would change the funda- 
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mental laws on which it was made to rest at the period of, the 
Revolution, and by which it had been fenced and secured, as it 
was coriceived, for ever, than their ancestors, when in communion 
with the Church of Rome, would submit to change the funda- 
mental laws of the constitution as they then enjoyed it, for the 
gratification of the head of that church, and for the admission and 
admixture of laws altogether different in spirit and tendency from 
their own. 

Great and serious would be the responsibility incurred by the 
minister, who in taking his part on this momentous question, 
should shut his eyes to the extremes to which the feelings I have 
been describing may carry the people of England, I will not say 
when their deep rooted prejudices, but when that almost instinc- 
tive perception of what endangers the constitution transmitted to 
them by their fathers as their most precious inheritance, and the 
permanency of which, in that plainness and directness of under- 
standing that has at all times characterised them, they know must 
depend on the permanency of the union between church and state, 
comes to operate in its fullest energy through all their classes and 
descriptions. 

It is not consistent with the prudential character, with the dis- 
cerning mind and enlightened foresight of the distinguished mi- 
nister, whose avowed sentiments on this question chiefly excite the 
fears of the loyal and the hopes of the disaffected, to be insensible 


to these weighty considerations. We do not gs despair of his 


pausing, and seriously reflecting on the danger of slighting them ; 
he has, besides, much of personal character to lose; his merits 
have been auf tried as well by the crucible of enmity, as by the 
assay of friendship ; and he will play no desperate game of experi- 
ments to forfeit ‘ the golden opinions they have bought for him.” 
He will not run the risk of destroying that peace in his native 
country, which he has so eminently contributed to restore to 
Eutope, by what his detractors will represent as early religious 
prejudices, or by what he may himself deem to be acting consis- 
tently. ‘There is not a part of the united empire that has not. a 
right to expect from him, that he will fully and accurately inform 
himself how far the views and the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland may differ in the present day, from what they 
appeared to him to be, when he negociated with them in the 
establishment at Maynooth ; on the provision to be made for them 
by government; and on the interference of the crown in the ap- 
pointment of their bishops. 

In the History of the League, the progress of which I am now 
to trace, that distinguished minister will find ample documents to 
satisfy his mind on that subject. In that history ‘he will find the 
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strongest metives that can have weight with so able and upright a 
statesman, to reconsider his’ opinions on the pretensions of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, and how far he can be justified in 
persevering to countenance their claims. ’ 

‘To have the whole question fairly before us, we must go back 
to the:first relaxation of the Popery code, by the statutes for al- 
lowing: Roman Catholics to ake the oath of allegiance, and‘to 
havea more secure and permanent interest in the landed property 
of the country. At that time the liberal intercourse ‘between the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy, together with the general 
demeanor of the latter, seemed to promise that they would be 
amongst the foremost to evince their gratitude to the 
under the auspices of which these statutes had passed, and that 
they-would set the example ‘of increasing loyalty to their flocks. 
There were then no public indications of the existence of a party 
dividing the Catholic body, and forming associations and commit- 
tees for promoting dissensions among themselves. ‘Phere were no 
appearances that could. justify a suspicion of the existence of the 
confederacy which the mercer, John Keogh, made a boast of hav- 
ing formed a short time before the last rebellion, between the 
bishops. and lower clergv, andthe people of Ireland, in opposition 
tothe Catholic aristocracy, and exciting a spirit of alienation, in- 
steadbof gratitude ; of resistance, instead of attachment, to the go- 
vernment: From every thing that appeared, the bishops and every 
order of, their clergy were cordially disposed to court the favour of 
the:castle. ‘They were forward to recommend themselves to its pro- 
tection, and. in return for that protection, to encourage a spirit of 
loyalty to the king; and obedience to the laws among the great 
body. of the people... 

The mission’ undertaken by Keogh through the four provinces, 
having for his:associates Tone and Broughal, for the putpose of 
forming the confederacy above mentioned, proved that the mem- 
bers.of the Back lane committee, then boasting to represent the 
Catholics of Ireland, were fully aware that such were the disposi- 
tions. of the divine hierarchy at that period. To labor'to éhange 
these dispositions was a leading feature in the instructions given 
by the committee to the new delegates, whom they gave directions 
to.have appointed throughout the kingdom. « Every endeavour” 
they said, * should be used to cultivate and improve the friend- 
ship.of our clergy. The clergy and laity, having but one interest, 


® The atithor is indebted for many of the observations on’ the crigioal 
forniation of the hones between the Catholic agitators and their bishops, 
to A Letter to the Earl of Fingal, published in 1813. 
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should have but one mind, and therefore should mutually combine 
their talents, their opinions, and their exertions,” tod) 

Although this man, whose talents: were far superior to ~what 
could be expected from a shopkeeper totally uneducated, boasted 
of his success in that mission, and of his having overcome ithe 
difficulties which he acknowledged to have experienced: in! making 
his first experiment, it is to be presumed that he had not» gained 
over many of the bishops to join in the confederacy he propesed. 
Doctor Troy, the titular Archbishop of Dublin, who now: makes 
so conspicuous a figure among the agitators, was at that time in 
almost daily communication with the Castle. He was one of the 
most constant attendants in the Lord Lieutenant’s closet onthe 
days of audience. That he had rendered some essential services 
to the government, we may infer from a grant he obtained of a 
lucrative and respectable office in the revenue for his. nearest: tela- 
tive. We have a further and still stronger indication of this good 
understanding, in a threatening message sent to him from the 
Back-lane committee through their secretary. They who-would 
tremble before his grace in his confession box, who would receive 
his dictates from his episcopal throne, and from the altar, asthe 
oracles of God, felt emboldened as it would seem in their exalted 
character of representatives of the great body of the Irish Catholics, 
to assume a tone of menace and intimidation. Superstition has 
its moody fits. . The idolater will flog his idol when he ne ! 
that he has cause to be displeased with it. ‘The secretary of \the 
committee was directed peremptorily to declare to his grace‘of 
Dublin, that if..he and his clergy meddied -with polities, or inter 
fered with <‘ the views of the committee, they must: look some- 
where else for their sapport than from the Catholic laity.” 

A precedent set in that comniittee, the cradle of the late rebel- 
tion,,was held too sacred by the present Catholic demagogues nor 
to follow it. We were, therefore, not surprized to hear the same 
threat repeated by Mr. O’Connell, im his characteristic, haughty 
and dictatorial tone and style, at the meeting at which Lord Fingal 
tefused to take the chair. df,” said he, “che present cl 
shall descend from the high station they hold, to become the wik 
slaves of the clerks of the Castie, a thing I believe impossible, but 
should it oocur, I warn them in time to look to their masters for 
support, for the peaple will despise them too much to contribute.” 

What immediate effect the menace from the Back-lane com- 
mittee had on the Roman Catholic clergy, the public have had no 
satisfactory. grounds on which to form a correct judgment. The . 
Irish ‘directory, indeed, in their communications with their confe- 
derates in France, assured them, that «the Catholic priests had 
ceased to be alarmed at the caluwnies which had been propagated 
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of French irreligion, and were all well affected to the cause ; 
while some of them had rendered great service in propagating 
with discreet zeal the system of the union,” meaning the union 
with France. ; 

‘But whatever melancholy proofs the ill-fated country had of the 
services rendered to that union by some of the Popish priests, there 
wete no appearances to justify the assertion that they were'ail well 
affected to the cause. There were circumstances connected with 
that period, and affecting the union with France, that were not 
much calculated to reconcile the Romish clergy to the French re- 
volutionists. The general abjuration and proscription of ‘Chris- 
‘tianity, and the total extinction of the national religion and church, 
were facts too notorious to suffer the heads at least of the Trish 
Catholic clergy to believe that the reports of French irreligion 
were nothing more than calumnies. In point of fact many of 
them-were actively employed in checking the disaffection among 
their people, and preventing them from taking any active part in 
the'rebellion. Of this the government were sensible: and that 
the good understanding between them and the Roman Catholic 
bishops had not been much weakened, appears by the proceedings 
of a meeting of these bishops, in the month of January, 1799, 
immediately after the suppression of the rebellion. 

‘This meeting was convened for the express purpose of -deli- 
berating on a proposal made to them by government, of an inde- 
pendent provision for themselves and for their clergy. I wish it 

‘ to be strongly impressed on the minds of those whom I am ad- 
dtessing, that the deliberation was a short one, as might be ex- 
pected from men already resolved. The proposal was embraced 
unanimously,'and with warmth. The Roman Catholic Primate 
présided. Around him were Doctor Troy and all the leading 
members of the episcopal order. In this august assembly and 
after the usual invocation of the Divine Spirit to direct ‘it in its 
proceedings, an unanimous resolution was passed, that a ¢* pro- 
vision through government for the Roman Catholic clergy of this 
kingdom, competent and secured, ought to be thankfully accepted.” 
They did not stop here. They took into their consideration ano- 
ther proposal of still greater import, as it would seem, in Roman 
-Catholic estimation, * ‘The interference of the crown in the ap- 
pointment of their bishops to vacant sees.” On this too Te- 
solved, “that such an interference ‘as might enable the govern- 
_ament to be satisfied of the loyalty of the person a » was 

* just, and ought to be agreed to.” And that no doubt should be 

entertained of the trae meaning of the’ resolution, they subjoied 
what they called 2 regulation for giving the principle its © full 
operation, viz. “ That the person elected should be presented by 
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the president of the election to the government, and that if any. 
objection was intimated within ose month, the electors should 
again convene and proceed to another election.” : 

Besides this public declaration, sanctioning the principle, we 
are told by a. writer, who, according to Dr.-Milner’s report, was 
the, best Sante of all the Catholic advocates, and who. speaks, 
as he says, from his own certain knowledge ; that his Majesty's 
ministers. had been assured.of a perfect readiness onthe part of the 
Trish Catholic bishops to vest in his Majesty, either with the cone 
sent of the Pope, or without it, of it.could not be obtained, the 
nomination of the Catholic prelacy. 

Before I proceed to any consideration of this resolution. of -sub- 
mitting to the interference of the crown in the appointment of the 
Roman Catholic bishops, I will give a short history of the resolu- 
tion for thankfully accepting a provision from government fer-the 
Catholic clergy, competent and secure. The resolution wascom- 
municated to the second order of the clergy. ‘They accepted it as 
thankfully as did the episcopal order. ‘Lo give it effect, governs 
ment, directed the bishops to make an estimate of the annual 
amount of the perquisites accruing to the several. descriptions..of 
their clergy from the present mode of subsisting them, in onder 
that a scale should be formed of the provision to be made for them 
respectively on the return of such amount.. The estimate «was 
made—The return was sent to the chief secretary—All was goi 
on with the best understanding on both sides, when.the Catholic 
agitators took the alarm. They trembled at the consequences of 
seeing the divine hierarchy, deriving the means of subsistence from 
the crown, and delivered from their degrading dependence on the 
wealthier part.of their flocks, who on any occasion on which they 
might stand in need of their instrumentality to influence the lower 
orders, might tell them, as they had so recently done, that if they 
did not work as their masters wished them, neither should they eat. 

Through what channels they worked—By what instruments 
they gained. over the individuals who composed the august meet- 
ing of 1799—What hopes had agisen out of the French revolution, 
and the prospects it was supposed to open, which they may have 
displayed in contrast to the proposals of the government, laboring 
under daily increasing difficulties, the secrecy with which the in- 
trigue. was conducted, and the obscure circles in which the chief 
conductors of it moved, afford us no authentic documents to de- 
termine. But the result was publicly disclosed in a synod held 
on the 4th of February, 1810, that is to say, immediately after the 
close of the most disastrous year of the revolutionary wars 
and when the unfortunate expedition to Walcheren, and. Buona 
parte’s triumphs on the Danube and in Spain, had raised the hopes 
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of. his adherents in this tl-fated country to the highest pitch of 
triumphant anticipation. It was on that day, and under these 
circumstances, that the sacred synod of the Catholic bishops, con- 
sisting precisely of the same members who voted the resolution of 
1799, sent forth a declaration, *« That they neither sought nor de- 
sired any other earthly consideration for their spiritual miriistry to 
their respective flocks, than what they may from 4 setise of feligion 
and duty voluntarily afford them.” O/ vox tonitrui!—O vor 
magnificentie et virtutis, exclaims that prime disturber of the 
peace of Ireland, Doctor Milner, applying to this resolution the 
rapturous comment of St. Bernard on St. Peter’s spurning the 
bribe tendered to him by the proto-heretic Simon Magus. 

From this man’s character it is not unfair to conclude, that by 
this rhapsody he was merely playing on the simplicity and vanity 
of his right reverend constituents, whom he alternately vilifies and 
canonizes. But leaving this point to be decided between them, I 
would ask if this conduct need any comment? Had these bishops 
contented themselves with declaring that they had changed their 
opinion, and had come to a resolution of declining the independent 
provision from —— notwithstanding their former consent 
to accept it with thankfulness, it would only appear strange to us 


Protestants that two such contradictory declarations could emanate 


from‘one and the same synod, invoking and claiming for all its 
decrees the inspiration and guidance of the Holy Ghost. But if 
Protestants were as conversant in casuistry as they are in the Gos- 
pel, the matter would be easily settled. When their graces and 
their lordships declared that they did not desire the provision, it 
was not the period of passing the jirst resolution that they had in 
view, but that of passing the second when circumstances were al- 
tered—And as for seeking it, no one could say that they sought for 
what was offered to them—‘ When importunate people have 
thrust their trash into this pocket here, or into this,” says Father 
Paul in the Duenna, opening two capacious pockets concealed 
under his long sleeves, “ why then the sin was their and not 
mine”—I will leave the friends of emancipation to apply this pas- 
sage of their favorite comic poet, and will proceed to the other 
resolution of the synod of 1799, relative to the interference of the 
€rown in the nomination of the Irish Catholic bishops. 

All that relates to that measure is at. present comprised in the 
cabalistic word Veto—Doctor Milner in his Apology to the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, disclaims the imputation of having ever affixed 
the term to the negative interference of the crown, which he 
asserted he had the authority of the Irish bishops to consent to in 
appointing ‘to the. vacant ‘sees. In that he speaks truth. They 
were the Catholic agitatots who borrowed the word from the 
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vocabulary. of the Frengh .Revolution. It conveyed many. ideas 
congenial,to their principles, and, theix feelings. It was ealeulated 
to, raisemany. promising antieipations,. It was the horrid watch 
word, that had proved most, effectual. in bringing Lewisthe 16th 
to the Guillotine, ¥ 

Ip entering into its history, 1 wish toavail myself of an we! 
which in the. estimation. of most.ef.the leading members of ; 
houses. whe are, friendly to emancipation, cannot fail of giving great 
weight to all. | have advanced, or may, hereafter advance on. the 
alliance between the agitaters and:the eatholic bishops. 1.mean 
the Edinburgh reviewers. There,are, indeed, some among the sup- 
porters of ther measure, particulerly..m the House ef.Lordsywho 
may think,.differently from this out ef door branch of the present 
opposition... .Most of the writers of shat, far famed-work. profess, to 
belong toacommunion of which the, frst preachers,raised ag,san- 
guivary a_persecution against the ehurch, te .whi¢h the persons. 
allude to. are partial, as her enemies, have. ever, accused -her,of 
inflicting on all who dissented from.her. But. by. their libexak.opi- 
nions, by their tolerating principles, embracing in their enlightened 
circle no less. the catholic than every other description.of christians, 
or no.christians, they shew themselves willing to. make amends for 
the infuriate zeal of the first Scotch.reformers,,- Besides.this,:all 
must be struck with the novelty of seeing them decling, so, abet,the 
agitators of the day; and a general curiosity will be-excited, ta,hear 
what they have to say in a line of politics so-unusual.to,them. +4 

After noticing the conciliatory efiects.of the resolution,.of che 
Roman Catholic bishops in 1799, approving of the interference of 
the crown in appointing to their vacant sees, and the favorable dis- 
positions it had excited both within and without the walls of ,par- 
liament, they account for the subsequent retractation of that teso- 
lution, and the outcry raised against the Veto.as follows.—‘ There 
has long. been in Ireland a desperate and disaffected party, who 
are bent. upon the complete separation. of that country from Eng+ 
land, and. would not, in general, scruple to. take the,assistance,.of 
a foreign power to effect that separation. ‘To such persons,the 
existence of the catholic disabilities, and of every thing. else that 
was likely to feed hostility between the two countries, was an, object 
of the utmost. .importance, nor..could any thing be more fatal.to 
their. hopes, than the adoption ofa truly wise, liberal, and. indul- 
gent policy by the government of, the country. Seeing, therefore, 
that this proposalof the Veto had produced a great effect om 
English ,public,.and promised to remove most of the obstacles 
that lay.in the way of this great measure of conciliation, they. set 
themselves to consider. whether that dreadful event might not be 
retarded by exciting jealousies. and suspicions amongst certain des- 
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criptions of the catholics themselves; and in this unhallowed 
attempt, there was something in the state of the catholic body 
that unfortunately promised them too much success.”—After des- 
cribing with great accuracy and faithfulness the materials of which 
the aggregate meetings in Dublin are composed, they proceed— 
® The success of those arts wasnot to be wondered at, nor in 
common times much to be dreaded. The assembled multitudes in 
Dublin might applaud the vehement and bombastic harangues of 
a few ambitious counsellors and physicians; but the catholic pre- 
lacy and aristocracy were likely to maintain a partial ascendancy in 
the management of the common cause. In this crisis the question 
of the Veto was suddenly brought under discussion, and the mea- 
sure being furiously cried out against by those who tremble at the 
thoughts of a real conciliation, the cry was taken up by the rash 
and the sanguine, who spurned at the idea of compromise, and b 
the ambitious, who sought only for an opportunity to distinguish 
themselves. By their impetuosity and their clamors they con- 
founded some, and infected others, and appearing by their noise 
and activity to be more numerous than they actually were; they 
finally succeeded in intimidating the prelates themselves, into an 
acquiescence in their absurd opposition.” 

‘There are but two things in which this statement is incorrect. 
It ascribes the conduct of the Roman Catholic bishops in acquies- 
cing in the opposition to the measure of the Veto, to intimidation. 
It was but natural that the reviewers should fall into this error. 
The bishops had, themselves, ascribed their former - resolution to 
fear, and to a momentary delusion into which they had been ee 
by that fear. As this was the passion avowed to have been worked 
upon in the first instance, it was fair to presume that it had been 
equally worked upon in the other. But for the second mistate- 
ment the reviewers had no ground. Their Graces and their Lord- 
ships were not content with a simple acquiescence in their opposi- 
tion to the Veto. ‘They issued decrees of synods and pastoral ad- 
dresses against all interference whatever direct or indirect with the 
same solemnities, the same invocations of the Divine Spirit, and 
the same declarations of their conscientious conviction, that such 
interference would be subversive of their religion as in 1799, they 
issued the decree that declared theis approbation of the interfe- 
fence and their conviction that it would not be contrary, to use 
Doctor Milner’s words who maintains that he so understands them, 
to the Faith or the essential discipline of their Religion. 

It is curious to observe the Jesuitry with which this man, one 
of the most turbulent, factious, intriguing agents that in their in- 
furiate zeal for the papacy have ever disturbed the peace of this 
til-fated country, labors to avert the blame which, he says, many 
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of the Irish catholics were disposed to throw on the divine hierar- 
chy for their conduct on this occasion. He gives the prelates the 
s¢ fullest credit for having acted upon good and laudable motives.” 
He did, to be sure, understand from his communications with them, 
that it was a measure which virtually had obtained the sanction of 
their metropolitans and senior bishops, and that he was authorised 
so to represent it to the parliamentary friends of the cause. It never 
once entered into his imagination (but here he confesses his egre- 
gious error) that it could be conceived that an alteration in the pro- 
cess of recommending candidates for episcopal institutions, would 
undermine the only UNDESTROYED monument of their national 
grandeur, as so many of the catholics of Ireland reproached their 
bishops for consenting to, when they consented to any interference 
of the crown in the nomination of their bishops, whether directly 
or by a negative. But however this might be, in whatever way 
the prelates might have acted, if blame were to fall any where, he 
begged that it should fall on himself. . It was better that the flock 
should think ill of, and be incensed against a stranger than against 
their own pastors; and rather than run the risk of occasioning 
the slightest jealousy between the catholics of Ireland and their 
native prelacy, he consented that like another Jonas he should be 
thrown into the sea; or that he might be the scape goat, on whom 
the whole might be laid! ! ! q 

But his Lordship of Castabala appears to have been much more 
solicitous about their Irish Graces’, and Lordships’ honor, than 
they were themselves. They say not a word of these good and 
laudable motives, which he pleads, in extenuation of the delin- 
quency laid to their charge. The plea they offer is intimidation. 
Not intimidation into the retractation of the original resolution, as 
the Edinburgh Reviewers state it, but intimidation into its adoption 
in their first Synod. . 

They acknowledged that in passing that resolution they ‘ had 
done a deed which on reflection excited the bitterest sentiments of 
compunction and repentance.” The only excuse they had to plead 
was, that in committing this crime they had yielded to their fears, 
and to a momentary delusion caused by these fears. The atone- 
meut they offered to their dear flock were feelings of compunction 
and repentance. 

Yet these are the Prelates whom Doctor Milner shows the most 
lively solicitude to preserve from “ being degraded in their reli- 
gious and social character before their own body and the publie at 
large.” But let the man of the slightest moral feelings say if their 
bitterest enemy—if Dr. Duiguenan, whom they always honored 
with that appellation, could have imputed to them any conduct that 
could sink them toso low a depth of moral degradation as they have 
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sunk themselves by this debasing confession of the motives by 
which they say they were influenced in their Synod of 1799. - 

Here is a Synod of Christian Bishops, who, according to Doc- 
tor Milner « loan the exclusive power of deciding in all matters 
not only of faith, but of mora.s in the Irish Church, setting the 
example of committing through fear, and a momentary delusion 
produced by that fear, a crime, the bare recollection of which, 
excited the bitterest compunction, the deepest repentance.” They 
were reduced to the alternative either of consenting to a measure 
which they knew would be nothing less than ‘ a surrender of the 
integrity of their religion,” (we shall see hereafter that they pro- 
fess this to be their declared conviction) or of exposing themselves 
to, they do not say what, dangers with which they were menaced, 
and their choice was to consent to the measure. For the guilt 
incurred by that choice, they are filled with sorrow and compunc- 
tion, and on this contrite acknowledgement, and on the sincerity 
of their repentance, they labor « to make their peace with their 
beloved. children in Christ.” 

Even this view of the subject will give the Protestant reader 
ample ground for forming his estimate of these Magistri Morum 
of the Irish Roman Catholics. But what must be his opinion of 
them when he finds that, at the very moment of pleading this 
excuse, their consciences must have flown in their faces, and con- 
victed them of deliberate misrepresentation. They knew that they 
were not, all Ireland knew that they could not, have been influ- 
enced by any such motive as they assigned. For from what quar- 
ter could have proceeded a danger so imminent, so appalling, as 
to intimidate them into a violation of the religious principles of 
which they have since declared «* they were ready to sacrifice their 
lives, rather than consent to make the most trifling surrender.” 

The storm of the rebellion had blown over. The government 
and the laws had been appeased by the examples that had been 
made in the field, or at the bar of public justice. Complete in- 
demnity had been secured to the most guilty, by the Nobleman 
then entrusted with the government of the country. Even when the 
storm was at the highest, the Roman Catholic Bishops, with, I 
believe, one exception, had never fallen under the suspicion of the 
Castle. It appears by the other resolution passed at the same 
meeting, that the government was at that very moment engaged 
in carrying on a most friendly negociation with them, in the view 
of rescuing them and their clergy from the degrading and morti- 
fying necessity of wringing from. the poverty of their flock their 
means of subsistence. All this was of the greatest notoriety. Yet 
they do. not blush to send a declaration into the world that gave to 
understand that they were menaced by that very government with 
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danger so imminent as to terrify them into a surrender of the in- 
tegrity of their religion, and that they had passed the resolution by 
which they made that surrender, under a momentary delusion, 
the effect of that fear. 

It is difficult to abstain from expressing detestation at detestable 
actions. But I will use none of the epithets which my feelings, if 
I indulged them, would on this occasion suggest. I persuade 
myself that the reader, who will consider the character in which 
these men appear, and the sacred functions they assume, will be 
of opinion that no language can be too strong that reprobates such 
proceedings. Nor can I conceive how there could exist a Roman 
Catholic, impressed in any degree with a sense of what he owes 
to the great moral Governor of the world, who would not shrink 
from the idea of acknowledging no rule of morals but such as.are 
dictated by a Synod of Bishops, similar to those of 1799 and 1810. 
We might be prepared ‘ to see such superstition reign among the 
rude ;” but from men even of ordinary education, and with minds 
the least enlightened we would naturally expect-a different spirit. 
But I will not plungé into this « Sorbonian Bog,” in which I see 
with regret numbers, who on every other subject appear to be men 
of sense and understanding, and with some of whom f live in 
habits of intimacy ; bemired, and floundering, without making the 
least rational exertion to extricate themselves, and tamely acqui+ 
escing in the doctrine of their priests, that it is a mortal sin even to 
inquire into subjects so exclusively reserved for their determina- 
tion. My business is to pursue the disgusting task I have under- 
taken, and to which nothing could reconcile me but the conviction 
that I am disclosing the source of the evil which we have most to 
dread: that I am developing the causes that have principally con- 
tributed to plunge this ill fated country into its present state of 
religious exacerbation, producing confederations, bound by an 
oath, for the extermination of Heretics; engrafting on a hatred 
to the religion of the government, a hatred to all who are 
engaged in its administration, a contempt of the laws, resist- 
ance to magistrates, and avowed disloyalty: covering the land 
with blood: leaving no man safe under the domestic roof, and 
from an absorption of all moral feeling, ‘ all compunctious visit- 
ings of nature” into the zeal with which such pains are taken to 
inspire them for promoting the interests of their Holy Mother the 
Church, practising their cruelties even on those of their own com- 
munion who refuse to join in their confederacy : in every Catholic 
who consents to Securities, hunting down a schismatic, a Balaam, 
and a Judas, and raising against every Protestant the war-hoop of 
Orangemen. 

At no great distance of time from the passing of the resolution 
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of the Roman Catholic Bishops in 1799, many appearances begau 
to indicate that a negociation was opened and actively carried on 
between the agitators, whom the Edinburgh Reviewers have so 
accurately described, and the Divine Hierarchy. ‘The rapid 
strides which, from the events of the war on the Cointiible, Buo- 
naparte appeared to be making towards the entire subjugation of 
Europe, and, as the last step to it, the downfal of England, 
which these agitators at: one time confidently anticipated, added 
every day to their hopes and their numbers. There was nothing 
too extravagant, or too frantic that they did not think themselves en- 
couraged to attempt towards forwarding their design “ of restoring 
Erin to the rank of an independent nation,” and tearing the n 
*¢ Emerald from the British Diadem, where it had lost all its lus- 
tre.”’ 

“Whatever was most likely to create rancorous disaffection to 
the Prince Regent and his government; whatever could most 
effectually inspire rooted enmity to England, and a contempt for 
her'character, her religion, and her laws; whatever could most 
extensively excite hatred to the Protestants of Ireland, engrafted 
on the most blind and bigotted attachment to their own church, 
as the last undestroyed monument of the ancient faith, and the 
ancient grandeur of Ireland,” resounded from every meeting in 
Dublin, to the farthest parts of the kingdom, and formed the 
burden of every speech and pamphlet, disseminated through the 
medium of a licentious and too long unrestrained press. 

But with all their energetic zeal; all the usual arts of misrepre- 
sentation and deception, all the combustibles they scattered in 
every quarter, they made but little impression on the public mind, 
beyond the line of the canals that encircle the capital. There was 
not a class of Roman Catholics below the narrow circle of their 
nobility, and their gentry of landed property, who had any thing 
to expect from the emancipation held out by them as a charm that 
was to perform miracles, for the oppressed people of Ireland. That 
people, even admitting the term in the limited sense in which the 
Demagogues use it, felt no oppression beyond what their Protes- 
tant fellow subjects of the same classes with themselves might call 
oppression, from the difficulties and hardships incident to their 
respective conditions. ‘They had been already emancipated by the 
liberality of the government and the legislature, as far as their 
place in the constitution suffered them to expect. They therefore 
showed the utmost indifference for that more extended emancipa- 
tion, which one of the Demagogues, in a letter addressed to Lord 
Grenville, acknowledged to have no meaning but that of giving 
a seat in parliament to Lord Fingal, and a troop of horse to Major 
Bryan. 
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From this apathy it was of the last necessity to rouse them, or 
the cause must have been given up as desperate. To effect.this 
there remained but one expedient. ‘That body of auxiliaries was 
to be called in, which the history of the great Irish Rebellion in 
1641, had taught them to consider as alone equal, in the words 
of Doctor O’Connor, « to wield the popular fury not only against 
the government, but against the Catholic nobility and gentry,” 
should they refuse to make common cause with them. 

To that body they directed their chief attention. In making 
their advances, Counsellor O’Connell was induced to renounce, to 
a certain degree, the dictatorial tone, and the language of com- 
mand and menace that belonged to his natural disposition. He 
suffered the fermentation of his ever irritable spirit to be neutralized 
into the more promising means of bringing matters to a favorable 
issue with their new allies, which were suggested, and put.into 
practice by the more cold blooded and far sighted Counsellor 
Scully. he roaring of the Tiger, and the growling of the Bear, 
he consented to try to soften into the gentle cooings of the Dove, 
In consequence of this new plan of proceedings, the Statement of 
the Grievances and Claims of the Catholics, made its appearance, 
as the authorised manifesto of the great Catholic board. All the 
talents of the board were employed in its compilation. Their whole 
Exchequer was exhausted in getting it circulated. It labored 
every point of hatred to England, disaffection to the government; 
resistance to the laws, facilities towards breaking the British yoke, 
and recovering the independence of Ireland. But its prominent 
feature was the basis on which the negociation between the Lay 
agitators and the Bishops has been conducted, and the terms on 
which the league between them has been concluded. 

“The privations and hardships under which the Divine Hie- 
rarchy labors; the rights and privileges of which they have been 
deprived, the revenues of which they have been despoiled, and 
the unjust encroachments on the power and jurisdiction they ori- 
ginally, and by right divine enjoyed and exercised,” were all 

rought forward as primary er in the contemplation of the 
board as well of complaint as of redress. —** That sacred Hierarchy 
had been preserved entire and unbroken through ages of persecue 
tion. It laid claim to the most laborious, and at the same time 
exalted duties. With these high pretensions it was not to be 
borne, that it should any longer remain in a situation of bare per- 
mission to fulfil those duties. Its restoration to a situation of ac- 
tual facilities, marked public encouragement, and a fitting share 
of the public revenue, was to stand amongst the most imperative of 
the Catholic claims. If the members of the board were pledged ta 
contend for the restoration of all the civil rights of the ancient peo- 
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ple of Ireland, they were equally pledged to contend for the re- 
storation of the ancient national worship, and the resumption of 
the-enormous and misplaced revenues of the intrusive church.— 
They could not allow a systematic abasement of their clergy, nor 
eonsent to the desertion of their venerable church, the cherished 
pride of Ireland, the last undestroyed monument of the ancient 
national grandeur, and the pledge of the resurrection of Ireland 
to the rank of nations.” 

Such was the tender sympathy, the indignant fellow feeling, 
which the authors of the Statement, and fhe whole Catholic 
Board, expressed for the Divine Hierarchy: such were the bril- 
liant services they pledged to them: such the glittering prospects 
they held out to their hopes, from their mutually combining their 
talents and their exertions. Thus decisively did they take the 
ground marked. out to them by John Keogh, as that on which 
alone they could hope to fight the battle with success. « That of 
awakening into enthusiasm by the ministry of their bishops, the 
great mass of the people, unmoved and unaffected,” as Keogh 
complained in the speech in which he used these words, ¢ by all 
the proceedings of the Catholic Board.” 

From the specimens of their speeches and writings already se- 
lectec, the reader will see that Mr. Scully and these of his new 
school were not deficient in endeavouring to render their advances 
to the Divine Hierarchy mote palatable, by infusing into the prof- 
fered fraternizing cup, a full dose of that adulation which the 
knaves alluded to in faction unmasked, knew to be of such so- 
vereign efficacy when administered to the description of persons they 
had to manage—men of secluded Monkish education, and moving 
in the most obscure walks of life—some of them but too well versed 
in the casuistry and all the wretched learning of the schools, but 
all utter strangers to the ways of the “ great bustling world.” The 
task was easy to make such men believe that the natural advan- 
tages which the authors of the statement had proved to them that 
Ireland possessed, would render their avowed champions, as they 
professed themselves to be, more than a match for the power of 
Great Britain, surrounded as she was by enemies, and struggling 
with such insurmountable difficulties, All that was requisite to 
secure the restoration of the emoluments, the honors, the pomp 
and the splendor which belonged to their church by ancient and 
unalienable right was to make common cause with those great 
orators and statesmen. But unless the reader had as thorough a 
knowledge of those men as Mr. Scully and his associates have, he 
would certainly, on hearing further specimens from their speeches 
and addresses, think the ‘dose too strong for the most designing 
knave to offer to the weakest, and most cullable dupes. ‘* Never 
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was the Christian church in any age, no not in that of the apostles, 
80 pure, so spotless, and without stain or blemish, as that which 
can alone be allowed to bear the name of the church of Irelandy is 
inthe present day.” Long,” exclaims Mr. Scully, :« hasthe 
church of Ireland possessed in an eminent degree the confidenge; 
the affection, andthe reverence of the people. Besides the boastof 
being the most ancient Christian clergy of Ireland, and the estas 
blished advantages of high character, which they possess collees 
tively, their eminent merit as individuals entitle t to the most 
respectful treatment. Splendid talents, various extensive le 
rigid integrity, pure benevolence, innocence of morals, andoun~ 
affected piety, all that can dignify or decorate a chosen order’of 
men, are to be found among the Irish Catholic clergy, in a degree 
of perfection never surpassed in any age or nation.” 
I have already observed, that Counsellor O’Connel offered vio 
lence to his characteristic acrimony to dip the « boar bristles”: of: 
his coarse painting brush in the soft colours mixed for him by his 
friend Scully. ‘Take the following specimen of his altered. manner 
as a pendant to the picture we have just seen: “ My confidence,” 
says he, in a speech against the Veto, “ is great in the venerated 
prelates of Ireland. ‘Lhey fill their Sees in a succession unbroken 
for an hour since the days of St. Patrick and his companions. 
They have resisted for more than a thousand years‘ fraud’ and 
force, and they will preserve in its native force, in contempt of 
persecution, and in despite of treachery, that religion committed 
to their care, which commenced with the first, and is destined to 
continue immutable to the second coming of our blessed Lords 
Yes, as our former prelates met persecution and death without 
faultering, the bishops of the present day will triumph over the 
treachery” (here character breaks out ; Naturam expellas ?) «sof 
base minded Catholics and insidious ministers of government.” 
Disgusted as I am sure the reader of good taste must be with 
this sickening stuff, and indignant at the hypocrites who laughed’ 
at the credulity that swallowed it, he will cry out, ohe! jam satis 
est. But I must once more bring the Bishop of Castabala om the 
stage: for he too, in answering an address voted to him by:this 
same Mr. O’Connell, in an aggregate meeting, flings away the 
pencil with which he had once bedaubed and begrimmed the 


* It was never known before that the novelty of the Reformation, as Dot~ 
tor Drumgoold expresses it, was to be sought for at so distant a period: As 
to the death which former Irish Prelates met without faultering, since 
that novelty commenced we know but of one of them who suffered that pu-. 
nishment, and it was for treason and not his religion that he was condem- 
ned and executed. 
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Divine Hierarchy, and, breaking out into the exclamation I have 
already quoted, takes up that which had been employed by St. 
Bernard, in drawing the picture of the Prince of the Apostles, in- 
dignant at the offer of purchasing the Holy Ghost.—« An in- 
stance,” he says, ‘* of magnanimous contempt of all worldly 
views, that could only be equalled by the disinterestedness of the 
most ostensible Prelacy now in Christendom, in rejecting the offer 
of a provision from the crown. A prelacy on which BACKED BY 
THEIR IRISH MILLIONS, (here his Lordship speaks out) he gloried 
in resting the cause of Catholicity in the little flock of Christ in 
his own Island.” 

*¢ Seas of milk and ships of Amber!” Who that was born of 
‘woman, could resist such blandishments! Of what stuff must the 
men be made who could be insensible to so unbounded a tribute of 
ptaise, paid to them by orators and statesmen, themselves above 
all praise. How supernatural must be their self denial who could 
view. with undazzled eyes, the prospects thus luminously disclosed 
to.them, of returning honors, which could only be considered as 
held in a sort of abeyance, from the days of their sainted prede- 
Cessors, and of emoluments which nothing but a tyranny, shortly 
to be subverted, could have so long withheld from them. 

Still, however, their Graces and their Lordships observed some 
reserve and caution in the first public returns for all this incense : 
all this lavish of present praise, and of more splendid anticipations 
for hereafter. ‘There was among them, it would seem, at this time, 
some who retained a feeling of consistency of character; some 
who were reluctant to concur in a proposal that must ‘ degrade 
them,’’. to use Doctor Milner’s words, * in their religious and 
social character before their own body and the public at large,” by 
sending into the world a resolution of their Synod in direct con- 
tradiction to one to which they had, after mature deliberation, and 
with all the « pomp and circumstance” of so august a meeting, 
affixed their signatures. The utmost length to which they could 
be.induced to proceed, was to join in a declaration, “That it was 
the opinion of the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland, that it is 
UNEXPEDIENT under existing circumstances to introduce any altera- 
tion in the canonical mode hitherto observed in the nomination of 
the: Irish Roman Catholic Bishops.” 

On the first appearance of this resolution, the Roman Catho- 
lic noblemen and gentlemen of the county of Louth, apprehensive 
that its publication might tend very much to counteract the favo- 
rable impression which the resolution of 1799 had made in Eng- 
lant, applied to the Roman Catholic Primate, in whose diocese 
they lived, for an explanation of the terms in which the resolution 
was couched. ‘Terms that could bear so vague and undetermined 
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an interpretation, and which Catholics were as much at a loss to 
understand as Protestants. His Grace’s answer is in the genuine 
spirit of Vatican diplomacy. «I think and am certain that in form- 
ing their resolution, the Roman Catholic Prelates did not mean’ to 
decide that the admission of a Veto, or Negative on the part of the 
crown, with the consent of the Holy See, in the election of the 
Catholic Bishops, would be contrary to the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church, or to any practice or usage, essentially and in- 
dispensably connected with the Roman Catholic Religion. Can- 
dour, however, and truth oblige me to say, that the declaration 
made by the Bishops on the above occasion, was dictated by what 
I have long conceived to be a well founded apprehension that the 
concession in question might eventually be attended with conse- 
quences dangerous to the Roman Catholic Religion. Such dan 

in my mind, and in the opinion of several of the Prelates, is of a 
temporary nature, resulting from EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES, 
though many persons suppose it to arise from the nature of the 
measure, thus giving to the resolution of the Bishops a meaniag 4 
does not deserve.” 

I have quoted this letter at length that a judgment may be 
formed of the oracular manner in which these sole arbiters of the’ 
faith and morals, these Artifices Officiorum, of the Trish Roman 
Catholics, satisfy them in all points of doubt and difficulty on. 
which they consult them. 

The reader cannot but perceive the candor and explicitness) 
with which His Grace the Lord Primate gratifies the _— 
of Louth with the explanation they requested of him—how fully 
and unreservedly he speaks the fruth to them; how clearly ‘he: 
puts them in possession of the real motives, that influenced Tint. 
self and his brethren in passing the resolution; how satisfactorily 
he enables them to see that “ the meaning given to the resolution: 
by many persons is not that which it deserves.” ant 

The fact was, and it was made no secret in the Roman Catholic: 
Circles, at the time, that the existing circumstances, had a reference: 
to the principles of the Prince Regent’s cabinet, then hostile “to: 
the Catholic claims. It was not unlikely that their friends, and 
the advocates for emancipation, would be forced upon his Roy 
Highness, and it would be tnezpedient for the Catholic Prelacy to 
renew their assent to the interference of the crown in their nomina-. 
tion, till that happy event should take place. 

But the violence and impatience of the Fishamble ‘street — 
tors, now altogether under the influence of the impetuous 
O'Connell, and the increasing court they paid to the divine hie-: 
rarchy, had brought the negociation between ‘them to’ that state: 
of maturity, that no room was any longer left for those-vague: 
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declarations, those resolutions fenced by ‘so much mental reserva- 
tion, this halting between two opinions, with which their Graces 
and their Lordships had kept the question of the Veto in such a 
state of suspense. All the scruples of the Metropolitans and 
Senior Bishops, who passed the resolution of 1799, and who had 
joined in the cautious and qualified declaration of 1808, were 
effectually removed, and the complete triumph of the agitators was 
finally proclaimed by the following resolutions, voted by the as- 
sembled Prelates, to whom the Holy Ghost had committed the care 
@& the Catholic Church in Ireland.  _ 

* Resolved that itis our decided and conscientious conviction 
that any power granted to the crown of Great Britain (leaving out 
Ireland ) of interfering directly or indirectly in the appointment of 
Bishops for the Roman Catholic church in Ireland, must essen- 
tially injure, and may effectually subvert the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in this country.” 

“« That with this conviction deeply and unalterably impressed 
on our minds we should consider ourselves as betraying the dear- 
est interests of that portion of the church, which the Holy Ghost 
has confided to our care, did we not declare most unequivocally 
that we will at all times, and under all circumstances deprecate 
and oppose in every canonical and constitutional way any such 
interference.” 

When I first drew the attention of the reader to the resolution 
of the Bishops in 1799, I requested him to bear in mind its de- 
cided purport, and the oe they adopted for carrying the 
principles of consenting to the crown’s interference in the appoint- 
ment of the Catholic Bishops, on which the resolution was found- 
ed, into effect. He will now perceive my reason for having so 
done. ‘These two last quoted resolutions, in such direct opposi- 
tion to the resolution of 1799, and even to the resolution of iner- 
pediency in 1808 were voted by the very same Bishops, whose sig- 
natures were affixed to the resolutions of 1799 and 1808. They were 
all issued and promulged with equal assumptions of the divine guid- 
ance, equal professions of conscientious conviction, determining the 
decrees of each of the Synods. ‘The comment I will leave to the 
British Parliament, and the British public. ‘They will judge what 
opinion they are to entertain of these sole fabricators of the faith 
and the morals of the Irish rrorpLe. They will pronounce on 
what more materially affects their own dearest interests, the re- 
liance they cari place on the versatility of these pretenders to di- 
viné inspiration, whatever professions they may make for the mo- 
ment: how they can justify either to the present or any future 
times any legislative measures that are to be grounded on secu- 
rities, which they may one day declare to be perfectly compatible 
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with the integrity of their religion, and the next to beso effec« 
tually subversive of it, ‘* that they would rather die as an exanis 
ple to the laity than agree to them”——who in one of their genéral 
pastoral addresses assured their beloved children, “ that as 
owe it to their God to be free from disloyalty, they also. owe itito 
their countrymen to endeavour at least to be free foiak suspicion,” 
yet take the most public means to convince their countrymen that 
they have made common cause with a desperate faction, who, 
even in the opinion of the Edinburgh Reviewers * have nothing. in 
view but to separate Ireland from Great Britain, and who would 
not scruple to employ a foreign power to effect that separas 
tion.” ' 

The proofs of the existence of this perfect understanding, of this 
strict and firmly established league between the divine hi 
and the body of the agitators, which I have already 
must, I am confident, have produced conviction in the , mind 
of every member of either house, who, warped by no prejudices 
or party considerations, will have favored this address with an 
attentive perusal. If however any doubt should still remain in 
the mind of any such member, I have a witness to bring forward 
whose testimony cannot be disputed, the agent of the Irish Ca» 
tholic Bishops, and of course in their inmost confidence. In ane 
swet to a vote of thanks for his conduct on the Veto, moved and 
transmitted to him by Counsellor O«Connell, this venerable’ Bix 
shop of Castabala thus exultingly expresses himself. 

ss Those thanks are dear to me on various accounts. They ré- 
create and support me under a cruel and indefensible persecution 
which I have suffered since the Ist of February 1810, (the period 
when he assured the Parliamentary friends of the Catholics that 
their Bishops had agreed to the Veto,) for my just defence of the 
Catholic religion, and of that great Catholic people, whose moral 
and political weight alone can produce the emancipation of that 
religion. But they are still more dear to me in as much as 
they demonstrate by their tenor that happy union between your 
laity and your clergy, which while it continues. unimpaired, the 
unchangeable faith of Christ will continue to be that of Ireland.” 
He then refers to the resolution of the Bishops rejecting the offer 
of provision which they had at one time consented to receive from 
the crown and says, I was well aware how deep this generous 
and timely resolution would sink into Irish hearts, and I was con 
vinced that the laity would not fail in their turm to shield their 
faithful pastors from whatever injuries or insults. might at any 
time be levelled at them. Nor have I been deceived in my cone 
fident éxpectations. Some recent events have proved that neithes 
the authority of the great, nor the resources of the powerful, not 
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the ridicule of the irreligious, nor the example of certain other 
Catholics, have been able to provoke the truly Catholic Laity of 
Ireland, (meaning of course the Catholic board from which these 
certain other Catholics had seceded,) to seize on the Urim and 
Thummim of the Priesthood for a single moment, and to put the 
possessors of it out of all benefit of the constitution, in osder that 
they might themselves attain the entire privileges of it.” 

t.not even this testimony of the accredited agent of the Ca- 
tholic Bishops, can carry such conviction with it as does their own 
¢onduct, and that of the Catholic board from the first public ad- 
vance of the Bishops, to mect the agitators in 1808 to the passing 
of the two resolutions in 1815. ‘The Synodical decrees and pas- 
toral addresses within that period, breathe so uniformly the same 
spirit with the proceedings and resolutions of the aggregate meet- 
ing; they speak so distinctly the same language with the Catholic 
board, that there can be no doubt of the unity of their councils ; 
that ner both followed the same leaders, that they both have the 
same objects in their contemplation.—Did the Catholic board in 
1810, resolve that they never could or would consent to any 
interference whatever on the part of the crown in the appointment 
of their Bishops? the Synod of Bishops in the same year threw 
aside all their former caution and reserve, and published a decree 
condemning unreservedly all interference direct or indirect as sub- 
versive of their religion.—Did the Synod of Bishops in 1813 re- 
solve unanimously, that the securities demanded of his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects, were utterly incompatible with the dis- 
cipline of their church, and the free exercise of their religion ; 
that they can not without the heavy guilt of schism consent to such 
restrictions, nor dissemble their consternation and dismay at the 
consequences which they must, if enforced, produce? The Ca- 
tholic board, in a full meeting held at the same time, renew their 
resolution of 1810, and further resolve that no settlement can be 
final or satisfactory which involves any innovation in the practice 
ordiscipline of the Catholic Church in Ireland, and that they 
will accept of no civil franchise at the expence of the integrity of 
their religion. 

If the Catholic Prelates accompany the last quoted resolution 
with a pastoral address to their Reverend Brethren, and beloved 
Children the Catholic clergy and laity, ringing out the alarm of 
danger to their holy mother the Church, and communicating to 
them the resolutions, which after invoking the light and assistance 
of God, they have unanimously adopted for averting the danger ; 
their very first care is to communicate those resolutions and the ac- 
companying address to the meeting of the Catholic board held at 
Stationer’s Hall. And lest the perfect understanding established 
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_ between them, and the most violent and turbulent of the agitators 
who led that board, and the thorough conformity of their princi« 
ples, opinions, sentiments and objects with his should not be uni- 
versally and unequivocally known, they chose for their ambassador 
to the * August Body,” or as he modestly styled himself, their 
Servant, the most intemperate, the most obnoxious, and the most 
desperate of these agitators. ‘Ihe man whose speeches breathed 
the most determined hatred to the Protestants of Ireland, and their 
obtrusive Church ; the man who most openly and daringly avowed 
his detestation of England, his abhorrence of the connexion with 
her, his contempt for her people, her religion, her laws, and» her 
very language—the man who publicly rejoiced in all her diffieul- 
ties, and wept over all her victories—the man who disdained to‘be 
indebted to her for * any thing as a boon, or to acceptany com> 
cession but from her fears.” This was the man whom their 
Graces and their Lordships, breathing nothing but meekness, 
humbleness, and /oyalty, deputed as their agent and representative 
to the Catholic Board. 

To conceive the joy and transport which Counsellor O’Connell 
felt on having finally secured the great object he and his faetion 
had so long and so ardently labored to accomplish, one must have 
witnessed the air of triumph with which he presented himself tothe 
assembly, and heard the tone of exultation in which he announced 
to them the glad tidings with which he was charged. «Tam 
come,” says he, holding high in his hand the trophy of his vie- 
tory, «I am come to this meeting to make a communication which 
I need scarcely say derives much more importance from the vene+ 
rated persons who have sent me, than from the humble individual 
who is the bearer of it. It is from our highly honoured prelates: 
As the servant, first of the board and next of those reverend iper- 
sonages, I will read it if I have permission. It is a pastoral ad- 
dress, Gentlemen, fraught with as much wisdom as piety, remiirk- 
able for talents, moderation, and meekness. I am not astonished 
that you should feel impatient to know its import, I will forthwith 
gratify your anxiety.” He then read the address, and what throws 
an additional ridicule on the whole scene, is that he is himself ge+ 
nefally said to be the author, or at least the supervisor and cor- 
rector of this address which he so panegyrised. 

From this period, hailed with such triumph by the whole con- 
spiracy of separatists, all the proceedings of the Divine Hi 
denote their forming an integral part of the Catholic board, defe- 
cated, and purged, as it now boasts itself to be. of all aristocratic 
impurity, by the voluntary secession of the Catholic nobility and 

entry, whom the leaders of the Backlane committee had excluded, 
in the hour of their insolence, by a public vote. In concert with 
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the lay branch of ‘the confederacy, their Graces and their Lord: 
ships sent an embassy to congratulite the Pope on his ‘libetation 
ftom captivity, and to know his Holiness’s pleasure on the rescript 
of'the Vice President of the Propaganila, Quarantotti. This re- 
séfipt, “which unreservedly approved of the interference of the 
@rowi in the nomination of the Bishops, the Catholic board had 
btatided with every foul epithet the school of Counsellor O’Connell 
could supply them with; not without insinuations that if it should 
hot be disowned by the Holy See, they were of a stuff to harden 
thiétiselves against all the terrors of a schism, and even to brave 
the thunder of the Vatican. But their Most Reverend, and Right 
Reverend Allies were not then prepared to go to so desperate a 
lefigtht “A temporary respite was proposed, to allow of an expos- 
tulation with his Holiness. For this purpose it was agreed that 
an Ecclesiastical and Lay deputation.should be sent to him, that 
he might be convinced how cordially the Divine Hieratchy and the 
ledders*of ‘the aggregate meétings acted together; and that in any 
dévision he was to make, he should have the views and objects of 
bothequally in his contemplation. 

~The particular report made tothe board by the Lay delegates I 
have not'seen; but that there:might be no doubt of a cordial co- 
operation, Mr. O’Connell was again deputed by the Bishops to 
communicate to them the result of the remonstrances of Doctor 
Mutray their chief negociator. “In reporting to them what passed 
between him and that Illustrious Prelate, he assured the board 
that he had been received by his Lordship, with the greatest 
politeness ; that he had authorised him to say, that Quarantotti’s 
rescript' was referred to a congregation of Prelates, whose decision 
the*Cathélics of Treland might rély would be influenced ‘by none 
but the purest motives ; and that the Pope had expressed himself 
im terms of the highest consideration towards the Catholics of 
Ireland?” 

SPF report it will be seen was not delivered in the high tone’ of 
exultation in’ which this Servus Servorum of the Divine Hierarchy 
niadadhis first communication from that august body. The fact 
was* that ‘nothing had: passed in this interview, that could have 
green ‘satisfaction.- In the Pope’s ariswer to the Bishops, his 

olnéss said not one word* of Quarantotti’s rescript, or of the 
Veto} or of the bill for Emancipation’; arid it has been since 
krioWn, that, at the time of his return to Ireland, Doctor Murray 
hatt ‘tio“authority to make the least favorable representation of the 
dispositions of the Propaganda, relative to the object of the depu- 


This Doetor Martay'is'a personage who has but recently ap- 


peared off the ‘stage of Irish Catholic Politics. By that mode of 
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appointing their successors, which Doctor O’Connor so strongly 
reprobates in the Catholic Arch-bishops and Bishops of Ireland, 
he was appointed coadjutor to Dr. Troy, at the time when it was 
known that this Versatile Casuist had made common cause with 
the Catholic Board. To qualify him for this distinguished situ- 
ation he was made Bishop of Hieropolis, in allusion, no doubt, te 
the sacred city that was soon to be the capital of Irish Catholicity, 
and over which he was to preside. I have heard that he wass 
priest in very little estimation among his brethren when Dr. T: 
ushered him into public as his coadjutor. In one of the present 
essentials to that office, he has fully justified the choice of all the 
members of the Divine Hierarchy, into which he has been affili- 
ated, there is not one who labors so assiduously, or with equal zeal 
and activity, in cementing the league with the most desperate of 
the Catholic agitators, and in promoting their views. 

One instance of this devotedness deserves to be particularly re- 
corded. In the course of the last Session of Parliament the Ro- 
man Catholic Noblemen and Gentlemen, who seceded from the 
Catholic Board, presented to Parliament a petition of their own, 
in which they say that “ they feel themselves bound in duty to 
state their readiness to submit and conform themselves to 
regulations not incompatible with the principles of their religion, 
as they respect its faith and discipline, and not threateni 


to the purity and permanence of its exercise; and that whilst 

feel happy in stating that they fully rely on the liberality and wpe 
tice of the legislature, as a pledge of its not entertaining a wish to 
impose any arrangement thus incompatible, they find equal satis- 
faction in the conviction that vee adjustments may be 


settled, fully satisfactory to his Majesty’s Protestant subjects, and 
yet etfoctia consistent ith their cone cinclaen both of faith and 
discipline.” ‘ 
I Confess I see nothing in this petition different from the hun- 
dreds that have loaded the tables of both Houses on this ill-omened 
question, except that it is more conciliatory in its tone, and more 
moderate in its expressions, than the insolent, menacing, bullying 
manifestos that have issued under that name, from the Fishambles 
street Directory. In the end it comes to exactly the same point: 
The whole question is left to the decision of the same Divine Hi- 
erarchy, by whose declared opinions the agitators now think 
themselves safe in professing a readiness to be decided. For who 
is to pronounce on the consistency of any arrangements to be p 
pooed by the legislature with the faith and the discipline of the 
holic Church? Who is to decide what regulations are or are 
not incompatible with the religious principles of the petitioners? 
We shall see presently that these moderates determine this ques- 
NO. XVIII. Pam. VOL, IX. 2B 
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tion themselyes. We shall see, with what,edifying humility they 
Prostrate themselyes before the. sole authority they acknowledge in 
all such ntatters, ' ; 

, But guarded as the petition is in all points in which the religious 
principles of the petitioners might be compromised, and fully as it 
expresses their inviolable attachment to the faith and. discipline 
af their Church, yet as the petition was represented as consenting 
tosecurities, Mr. O’Connell let Joose all the scurrilous writers, whom 
he had in pay and under his superintendence, against the ob- 
moxious subscribers. He issued his orders to have them hung up 
om the gibbet of his press, ‘¢ as rash and scandalous schismatics ; 
a$.a sacrilegious junto of laymen, presuming to set forth a docu- 
ment in direct contradiction of the clear and emphatic resolution 
of their spiritual guides, whom the Holy Ghost had placed over 
the Catholic Church in Ireland; .as disciples of Balaam, who, as 
that corrupt prophet was bribed by Balak to curse Israel, would, 
for what was called Emancipation, that is eligibility to place and 
office, sell. the Church, and her dearest interests.” 

, But.as Counsellor O’Connell, and they whose pen he guides, 
were only acting in their vocation; and as Catholics and Protestants 
were equally sure to be besmeared by his foul foam, whenever he 
ghanced to be chafed by either, such scurrility of invective would 
have. passed without notice or effect, except among the, mob of 
seaders in the stalls -and alehouses of Dublin, had not the Divine 
Hierarchy entered the lists with their doughty champion, and re- 
deemed theix pledge of making common cause with him in oppo- 
Sition to the legitimate leaders of the Catholics—Legitimate, the 
designation so facetiously ridiculed by all the friends and abettors 
of Buonaparte when applied to the Bourbons, and now used as was 
the Veto, from an obvious predilection for every thing connected 
with revolutionary France, to ridicule the Catholic Aristocracy ; 
that is, all the va all the ancient landed property, all the loyalty, 
that.ia left among the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

.» Bhe.organ of the Divine Hierarchy on this occasion was the 
Lord Bishop of Hieropolis, as coadjutor of Dublin. This minister 
of the gospel, this ghostly guide to whom so great a share in the 
direction of the Catholic Church in Iyeland is committed by. the 
Holy Ghost, did not hesitate to. profane the most awful dispensa- 
tion through which God has been pleased to manifest at once his 
justice and his mercy to many he did not, hesitate to abuse the 
feelings it is so calculated to excite in the breast of every Christian, 
when it afforded him .an opportunity of forwarding the views of a 
set »of intriguers who had puffed, adulated, and cajoled him 
inte.an enthusiast in their service. ' » 

-~ Dressed in his Pontificals, with the Mitre on his head and the 
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Crozier in his hand, on the anniversary of our Saviour’s' death, 
and preaching to his prosttate congregation on that great sacrifice 
at which angels tremble, he dared to identify the mdignitied ins 
flicted on the Redeemer of the world, with those which he labored 
to persuade his infatuated hearers the most respectable, and the 
most attached to their religion, among those of their own coms 
munion, were determined to inflict on their holy mother, ‘the 
Church. He had wound up all the feelings of his audience té’thie 
highest pitch ; he had awakened all their sympathies for the meek 
and patient sufferer as he hung naked and bleeding on the ctos#'$ 
but all that he appeared himself to feel, and all that his*heaté¥s 
felt, he centered as he concluded—On the traitor who sold-?-on 
the wretches who crucified the Lord of life? on‘the sinners = 
by their transgressions, “ crucify him anew and put him té an 
open shame?” No—these were not the objects of the pious i- 
dignation of the Bishop of Hieropolis. ee 
To the catalogue of sins, for which the Saviour died, one had 
lately been added that exceeded them all in impiety. No’indigni« 
ties, no insults, no cruelty inflicted on thé person of our Lord 
could ‘equal it in guilt. ‘The advocates of the Veto, the petition~ 
ers for emancipation with securities were more heinous! ‘criminal 
than the disciple who betrayed, than the ruffians who Loand his 
hands with cords. But I am softening his words insteid” OF 
quoting them, as I said I should force myself to do, im all theTt 
naked impiety, from a document published by his own authotity. 
A document containing what none but a Roman Catholic Priest 
could have dared to utter; none but a Roman Catholic congréga- 
tion could have borne to hear.—* To this bound and suffering Yee 
tim,” he exclaims in his peroration, “ I would now implore th 
attention of those misguided Catholics, who seem willing t6 iit: 
pose new and disgraceful bonds, not indeed oni ‘his sacred persoi 
but on his mystical body, that is his Church, which was ever mioy 
dear to him than his personial liberty, more déar to him thaif'| 
his own life. Could we suppose that it would be ‘more painful'td 
him’ to submit his sacred ‘hands to the ignominious cords, ‘thar to 
see his’ Church bound and fettered by restrictions’ which’ 
render it less capable of fulfilling the object, for which hé poured 
out his most precious life ? What virtuous’Catholie would consex 
to purchase the chance of temporal advantages at the price of 
a reat spiritual calamity ? ©! if the stroke must come, let it Cothe 
from those who have'so long souglit the extinetion of our 5 
but in the name of God let no Cathclic press forwatd to share the 
inglorious work. Let no-one amongst us be ‘found,"to say bo ag 
Church 4s ‘the treacherous disciple ‘said’ ‘of ‘its “divine ‘foande 
“ What will you give me and I will deliver it over to you” 


? 
2 
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Can it be deemed too strong an expression to call this language 
blasphemous? Shall I be accused of bigotry and religious ran- 
tar when I endeavour to expose to the British public the nefa- 

means by which this confederacy between the popish bar and 

ish crozier work upon the’ passions of the most irritable 

in Europe, on the subject on which they are now retider- 

ed most irritable, their national superstition ? - Am I not warranted 
say that never even in the days of the most lamentable fanati- 
cis of which the British Hi tetairis any record, was the pul- 
pit ‘more shamefully prostituced, or the salutary truths of the 
more aanddeuily made subservient to purposes utterly 

ive of its spirit, and of that peace and good will amongst 

then; which it was destined to bring down from heaven. “ Surely 
thé “Church,” hr alee truly good but sometimes misled Mr. 
Burke) “ is the place where no sound should be heard but the 
healing voice of Christian Charity,—surely it is the place where 
aeeer's truce ought to be allowed to the dissentions and animo- 

i mankind!” And I will add, surely if there is a day in the 
Christian Calendar more particularly pointed out for that truce, 
it is that on which this man, appearing in the character of a 
Chitistian Bishop and teacher, scattered his firebrands amongst his 
fidck, and in the name of the meck and mild Jesus, labored to 
awake the lar hatred and indignation against the most distin- 
ngs them, because they had withdrawn themselves from 

councils of men, who, by all their proceedings, were more 
effectually defeating the great object they had in view than their 
avowed opponents. 

And here again I wish to have it observed how exactly all the 
addresses to the public from the Catholic board, and the divine 
Hierarchy flow in the same channel—The perfect similarity of 
sentiment and language that runs through them—The Balaam of 
Counsellor O’Connell’s newspapers, and the Judas of Doctor 
Marray’s pulpit—The bribe to curse Israel, and the « What will 
you me” to betray the Church ? 

same similarity is to be found in the precious productions 
that flow from the pen of the incendiary agent of this divine Hie- 
rarchy in England, the Bishop of Castabala. For he too had made 
aii attack perfectly in character, on certain false brethren of the 
Catholic in England. These false brethren were the Roman 
‘Catholic ‘n n and gentlemen of that country, who concurred 
it opinion with those of the same class in Ireland, whom the co- 
adjutor of Dublin stigmatised as Judases, ready to sell the Church 
for ~— advantages. 
‘But this Vicar Apostolic had other characters to deal with than 
the “coadjutor of Dublin; and the different effects produced by 
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this outrage on the different sides of the channel, afford a 
proof among the thousands that could be adduced, of the 

ence between the English and the Irish Roman Catholicsi. © 
English Roman Catholics appear still to breathe something of the 
old British spirit, with which their ancestors were animated, when, 
long before the Reformation, they placed the liberties and thé im- 
dependence of their national Church in the front of the charter 
that asserted the liberties and the independence of their ; 
when, to stand by the Crown, and to uphold the authority of the 
King, they resolutely withstood the emissaries of Rome, armed 
with all her terrors, in an age when, from the general ignorance, 
they were most terrible; en they punesihel bas bulls, and. her 
rescripts whenever they attempted to encroach on that Ori 
and to introduce laws and customs differing from those of 


In the Irish Roman Catholic we have the mortification to., 
the same priest-ridden character that disgraced the days of,.bi 
earliest ancestors. He is still the tame, uninquiting Papist of, 2 
most ignorant ages of the church. In the meridian light, of. the 
Reformation, he prefers to wander in darkness, in indomito brumal 
luce profundo. . Placing his abject pride in having never swerved 
from his fealty tothe Holy he or failed in his Fo submissive- 
uess to the will of the Holy Father, communicated to the: faithfal 
through the Divine Tienoshe. in which his Holiness’s power and 
that of God over the church exclusively resides. Tt, otha 

No sooner had Doctor Milner’s brief Memorial on. the Catholic 
Bill, in which he made the attack I have alluded to, wed in 
public, than the board of English Roman, Catholics, in,a 
meeting at Lord Shrewsbury’s, sent forth an unanimous 
tion, that the brief in all its parts had their most decided di 
bation. They passed a vote of thanks to the gentleman whom 
had dared to stigmatise as a false brother, and they resolved 1 
was highly expedient that Doctor Milner, the writer of the 
Memorial, should cease to be a member of the Private Board, or 
Select Committee of Roman Catholics. pil 

Not so the Irish Roman Catholics who signed the petition for 
Emancipation with securities. No sooner were the doors of Frang 
Street,Chapel thrown open, and the purport of Doctor 
philippic. against them divulged to the public, than struck with 
religious panic, they called a meeting to deliberate on the part 


had to act. There, instead of following the prcanine set to: 


by the board of English Catholics ; instead of taking their vi 
tion into their own hands, and spurning the imputations ¢ast 
them by this factious.Churchman, they resolved to throw.4 
selves on their, knees before the most Rev. Dr. Troy, « to: whose 
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ritual jurisdiction they felt happy to be subject.” They implored 

is Grace, distinguished as rep for his piety, ‘his “learning, 
arid’his discretion, to declare to the public, whether he conceived 
that the petition they had signed contained matter which rendered 
it each as could not with a safe conscience be si by a Roman 
Catholi¢; and whether, in his character of Archbishop of Dublin, 
those’ who signed it merited his Grace’s displeasure. 

His Grace was as condescending as these vassals of his spiritual 
jurisdiction were hamble and submissive. _He answered them in 
words of comfort. He graciously assured them that they had not 
merited his displeasure. ‘Nor was his language less soothing and 
consolatory when he touched upon their scruples, relative to the 
matter of the petition they had signed. “In stating their readi- 
ness:to submit to arrangements, they must,” he says, ‘ be neces- 
sarily supposed to mean arrangements that should have the assent 
of his Holiness ; and as it was publicly known that negociations 
om the subject were then in progress at Rome, there was nothing in 
their petition that a Catholic might not sign with a safe conscience.” 

‘These Responsa Sibilla were as satisfactory as they were con- 
Soling to the security men — Grandis EBpistola venit, nil plus 
1 . Yet nothing was more publicly known at the time, than 
that the question had decided, as far as the Pope’s assent was 
‘concern It was publicly known from Cardinal Letto’s letter, 
written in the Pope’s name, that not only his Holiness’s decision, 
but his commands, on this question of the Veto, had been received 
by this very Dr. Troy. Nothing could be more publicly known, 
than that the Holy Father had conceded both the letter and the 
‘spirit of the Veto—that he had commanded the adoption of all the 
modifications proposed by the advocates for emancipation as secu- 
tities. The petitioners, they who are esteemed the most enlight- 
ened among the Irish Catholics, knew this. He, under whose 
spiritual jurisdiction it was their pride to be placed, knew this ; yet 
the one assures, and the other rests satisfied, that there was nothing 
in the petition that a Catholic might not sign, inasmuch as the 
question still awaited the Pope’s decision. 

‘What adds to the indignity of this trifling with the consciences 
of men, whom he professes to guide in spirituals under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost, is that His Grace must have been at 
that very time prepared to decide the question himself, without any 
reference to the See of Rome, or to any negociation then pending 
theres He must have been at that very time engaged with Mr. 
O'Connell in preparing the resolution which very shortly after 
‘passed at a general meeting of the Roman Catholic prelacy at 


“Brom some pakogtiphs that appeared in Mr. O’Connell’s paper 
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at this period, it was to be presumed, that some coolness had takers 
place between these two great men, in consequence of the..Archies 
piscopal answer to the security men. The answer was arraigned 
in these paragraphs as being rather immature, and perhaps ime 
correct. The men who satisfied their consciences with it, were. said 
to be very little served by it in the estimation of the Catholic pub+ 
lic. But the ascendancy of Mr. O’Connell’s counsels in the Synod 
does not appear to have been affected by this temporary misunder+ 
standing. The resolution of the assembled prelates at Kilkenny 
cut the Gordian knot at once by their own authority, and pers 
emptorily decided on the whole question of arrangements and se- 
curities. Heedless of the Pope's decision, communicated rong 
Cardinal Letto ; heedless of his commands, they resolved to 
an application to Patliament on the part of the Prelates and 
of Ireland, * to resist any application that might be made to 
Legislature, to grant to the Crown, aiid to servants: of the 
Crown of Great Britain,” (still leaving out Ireland,) « any legal 
a on of interfering in the appointment of the Roman. Catholic 
ishops of Ireland.” This resolution was followed by the ane 
tion of a draft of a petition, which they have since published, in 
this they appeal to the conduct of their prelacy aT aLu times, 
under all circumstances, to prove their loyalty and their submussive- 
ness to the Government ; and this appeal they make with as much 
confidence; as if the History of the Synods of Kells and Kilkenny, 
in which the great rebellion was declared to be pious and lawful, 
and all petsons were exhorted to join init; as if the History of 
the Pope’s Legate usurping the temporal power through the means 
of their prelacy, and rendering the Pope for a time absolute 
Monarch of Ireland, as Dr. O’Connor does sot hesitate to allowa+ 
as if the history of the army commanded by their Bishop of 
Clogher; as if the history of all the proceedings of their prelacy 
at the only period in which they were encouraged by circumstances 
to bring their long smothered principles into action, and discovéet 
their unalterable dispositions, had been obliterated and consigned 
to oblivion: The remainder of this draft is a repetition of all that 
the manifestos of the aggregate meetings have so pertinaciously 
obtruded on Parliament against the interference of the crown, or 
of the servants of the crown, in the appointment of their Bishops. 
The only new feature it offers, is a proposal of substituting, in the 
place of all arrangements, what it calls domesti¢ nominution, ‘This 
is defined to be “an election to the vacant Sees, by a@ ‘certain 
number of Irish clergy, already bound by a solemn oath Gf alle 
giance to his Majesty, and after swearing anew that they would 
not elect any individual, of whose loyalty they were not convinged.” 


To this arrangement their Graces and Lordships will condescerid 
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so sing gre se ee 


y. concur in obtaining from the Head of the Church an 


cheerfi 
gent to this mode of election, 

f rom documents that have lately been published by them, it ap- 
pears that this application had been made to the Holy See previous 
to their meeting at Kilkenny, by a Friar, who stiles himself the 
Deputy. of the Catholics of Ireland to the Holy See.. By this Friar’s 
Own, account, it appears that Cardinal Letto did not understand 
what their Graces and Lordships meant by a domestic election, 
although Father Hayes, the delegate, had, in frequent conversa- 
tions, endeavoured to explain it to his Eminence. From a variety 
of publications in their rival prints at home, we learn that the Pre- 
lates and the second order of the clergy, are as little agreed on the 
meaning of the term as the heads of the propaganda... Nonnostri 
est tantas componere lites. All that Parliament and the British 
public have to consider, is the nature of the security this mode of 
election holds out, and how far it promises, as Father Hayes. as- 
sures Cardinal Letto it does promise, to remove ground of 
pretence on which the British Government demands the Veto, or any 
other mode of interference. 

The first security it offers is that of the electing Clergy, without 
defining from what description, or what situation in their church 
they are to be taken, being all arent bound to his Majesty by a 
solemn oath of allegiance. This oath of allegiance, already taken 
to his Majesty by all the Roman Catholic clergy, is pompously 
pleaded on every occasion by themselves and by their Protestant 
adyocates in and out of Parliament. In vain it is answered, search 
the records of your Quarter Sessions—enquire of your Magis- 
strates—produce the lists of the Bishops and other Romish clergy, 
who have taken this oath as the act directs in their case? How on 
of them will be found, who do not boast of their possessing that 
« high and proud mind, consulting the bonensy of their feelin 
that can never submit,” according to Doctor Drumgold, * to. the 

ation and humiliation that oath is calculated to inflict.” 
t Maynooth priest, employed in the ministry, will be found to 
have ever taken that oath? Is it not universally understood, that 
salvo meo ordine is always implied, whatever Bishop or Priest takes 
the oath? and is it not the unalterable doctrine of their church, 
that by this salvo he is bound to promote what he conceives to be 
the interests of his church, and his allegiance to the Holy See, in 
preference to every other obligation ?' 


: That, this is the doctrine of the, Romish Church at tie da we learn 


the most indisputable authority, that of the present pope. In his ine- 
morial to Champigny on the 17th of April, 1808, his Holiness declares “that 
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‘The second security is, that the electors shall be sworn anew 
that they will-not elect any individual, of whose loyalty they’ are 
not convinced. But what is requited is, that the servants ‘of the 
crown should be convinced of the loyalty of the Bishop elect, and 
how will the 5 3 conviction of the electots render that seca 
rity unnecessary ¢ The whole question would be still afloat, if 
they are to trust implicitly and unreservedly, and under all either 
the existing or the possible circumstances of the country; to thée 
ideas of loyalty to a Protestant King, entertained by priests edu- 
cated at Maynooth, and in the principles which we learn from 
Doctor O’Connor, are taught in its schools, or in the convents and 
seminaries of foreign countries hostile to England, and its charch. 
But in what manner? In what place is this new oath to be taken ? 
By whom is it to be administered and certified ? If by a Protestant, 
will not this raise a clamour as an heretical obtrusion into. the mgt 
important concerns of the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland ? as an 
indirect interference of the crown in the nomination of: their 
Bishops? And if it be 2 Roman Catholic, whether priest or ay 
man, will not the objection mentioned above stand against 
report, and prevent its being in any way more satisfactory to the 
Government than the present mode of appointing those Bishops? 

Upon the whole, and viewing the proposal of domestic nomina- 
tion under all its circumstances, I will venture to assert, that-there 
is not a well informed and thinking Protestant in Ireland, who 
would not rather leave the nomination of these Bishops to the Pope 
himself, than to the electors who should exclusively have that pri- 
vilege on the adoption of the new scheme. 

e fact is, that the lay framers of this petition, and the Bishops 
who have set their names to it, suppose, and truly they have good 
reason for supposing, that they are sure to find in both Houses, 
advocates prepared to defend and support whatever insidious 
means they may devise for securing the objects they have jointly 
in view. Can these advocates be ignorant of the nature and extent 
of those views? It is not possible. To doubt it, they must re- 
ject a body of evidence, that in any Court of Justice would satisfy 
a jury, sworn to give a just verdict on a matter submitted to’ 
decision. a he 

But it seems there is a ready answer to all this. Let their views 
be what they may, is not Parliament ry previously to make 
arrangements, and stipulate securities sufficient to satisfy the 
nervous of the opposers of Emancipation ?—One of the most per- _ 


his own Severeign, which Buonaparte claimed from the French C 


“« cannot avail against the sacred obligations undertaken in the Church © 


primitive Allegiance,” meaning the Allegiance due or sworn by a Sedna 
God.” 
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severing of these, security men is Sir John Cox Hippésley.. He‘has 
earried his researches nak inquiries into all the countries of Ew 
vope for documents to enlighten Parliament on that head. . Mr. 
Canning pays his tribute of praise to the zeal and industty of the 
indefatigable Baronet. He rejoices in the mass of information he 
has collected, and in the light it throws upon the subject. He is 
not a little vain of the discoveries he has himself collected in his 
travels through the South of France, all of the same favorable im- 
port and tendency. In the course of these travels he witnessed 
the most cordial agreement between the different ecclesiastical sys- 
tems. He had the satisfaction to find that numbers of. the Pre. 
fecture and of the persons chosen to serve in Parliament were 
Protestants. He saw a public procession led by the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, and the very next person to him was a Protestant 
Minister. Whether it was a procession of the host or of the sa- 
cred teliques of some tutelary saint, he did not inform the House. 
But whatever it was, there were the Catholic Archbishop and the 
Protestant. Minister, like the two kings of Brentford, smelling to 
the same nosegay. There they were setting an example ofall the 
virtues of the new school, and giving a practical and edifying les- 
son on that liberality of opinions on all subjects of religion, that 
philosophic contempt for all ancient prejudices and all. bigoted 
adherence to the doctrines and feelings of past times, whether in 
Church or State, in the lists against which this, the most chivalrous 
of the anti-revolutionary champions, broke his first lance. Saul, 
then, is.also among the prophets.” The new light has descended 
on the head of the most ardent of the professors of the old-school, 
and, like the son of Kish, has * turned him into another man.” — 
The anti-jacobin is gone over to the liberalist, the theorists, and 
the metaphysicians. 

I will leave Mr. Horner to congratulate the country on the ac- 
cession of a Cabinet Minister to the friends of Emancipation, in 
this convert to liberal opinions. It was to be expected. that his 
declarations on that subject would, for the moment, cover a mul- 
titude of sins. But 1 cannot agree with Mr. Horner that this ac- 
eession promises to contribute in the smallest degree to the bappi- 
ness and tranquillity of Ireland. 

This learned gentleman, with all his accuracy and discernment, 
rons in this question with the crowd. He takes every thing into 
his.consideration but what he should search for at home, and the 
information he might. gain of the sentiments, dispositions, and 
determinations of those whom to satisfy and content is, he thinks, 
the only thing wanting to secure the happiness and tranquillity of 
the country. This is not.the first time that Mr. Canning has 
buckled on his new armour, and presented himself as the champion 
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of emancipation. But in nothing have the great leaders of the 
Irish’ Roman Catholics been more decisive and violent than ‘in 
disowning him. He now pledges himself anew to support any 
measure for granting the claims of the Catholics under the reason 
able seeurities suggested in the report of Sir John Hippesley’s 
Committee. But'the divine Hierarchy, under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, has published to Catholic Ireland that what he 
calls reasonable terms would be subversive of their religion, and 
that ‘they will set the example to the laity of spilling their blood 
rather than agree to them. ‘Their lay associates placing, ‘of 
(pretending to place, implicit faith in the decision of their Bishops 
* Spurn at the idea of purchasing national benefits or civil immuti-+ 
ties by the sacrifice of their ancient and Holy Religion,” which 6 
that decision, their acquiescence in the reasonable terms of 
John Hippesley’s Committee would require of them. Sir Jolih 
asserts that the documents he has produced afford authentic 
to shew that the principle of the interference of the Crown in the 
némination of Bishops, and of a controul over the correspondence 
with Rome, has uniformly obtained in every country of Ew 
whether Protestarft or Catholic, as an indispensable security 
internal protection against the influence of the see of Rome. On 
that ground hie takes his stand with Mr. Canning by his side, and 
assumes, for certain, that while the principle in both instances is 
made a sine qua non in granting to the Catholics any conces#ion 
of their claims, they wili really see no cause to fear any encroach- 
meht. on their religious principles. All their present prejudices 
and discontents must be removed by the report of his Committee. 
But I should recapitulate the contents of every page of this address 
were I to enter into the proofs that are to be found in the most 
authentic documents published to the world previous to this report, 
to shew how egregiously this sanguine advocate for emancipation 
with securities, counts, to use a familiar phrase, without his host. 
But, perhaps, the state of the question has been changed subsequent 
to this report. I have already mentioned a Father Hayes, the 
deputy last sent from the Catholics of Ireland to the Holy See. 
So late as October last, this man, bearing the joint credentials 
of the laity and the Clergy, presented a letter to Cardinal Letto, 
which is decisive of the question—Decisive against the sanguine 
expectations of the Baronet and the flattering anticipations ‘of 
Mr. Horner. It appears that this « Arcepnie fracked” deputy 
had previously written to his Eminence requesting “As he was 
on’ the point of leaving Rome to return homeward, that ‘his 
rons lb be so kind as to declare to him the ers 

is Holiness with regard to those matters pertaining to i 
which for several Yeats have been subjects of Contention between 
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the Catholics and the most powerful government of the British 
Empire, in order that he might be able to give some answer.to his 
countrymen respecting an affair in which their temporal peace and 
eternal welfare were so vit interested. To this application 
he received an answer from cardinal, and the document. to 
which I have now to refer the reader, is a reply to that answer. 
After insulting with the lowest and most vulgar abuse Cardinal 
Gonsalvo, and other Courtiers, as he calls them, about the: Pope’s 
person, who it seems had represented him to his Holiness, as an 
obstinate and disrespectful person, he expresses the joy with 
which he is filled by the “truly happy intelligence his po: Fase 
letter announces to Ireland in answer to his first query, viz. that 
his Holiness never meant, even by the letter from Genoa, to com- 
mand or oblige the Catholics to admit of any condition whatever, 
which they might, from political or religious motives, dislike. This 
official declaration, issuing eighteen months after the date of the 
said letter, upsets,” he says, “ all those alarming and Jying reports 
which the vetoists and their abettors in the Cabinet and the House 
(encouraged by the cringing, but, through his Eminence’s 
care, happily ineffectual complaisauce of a mere Roman Politician) 
industriously circulated to the prejudice of his Holiness, as well 
before the letter was published as afterwards, viz. That the Pope 
had entered into a private compact with the English Government, 
and had definitively granted the Veto, nay more the direct nomination, 
That his Holiness in Genoa had formerly eonfirmed and commanded 
the execution of the decree signed Quarantotti; in a word, that 
the Holy Father of Christendom had sacrificed the Irish Church 
to her enemies in return for the support he had received from the 
lish pela iP the Congress of Vienna towards the recovery 

is states.—His Eminence’s letter of the 5th of October gives, 

he says, the formal lie to these assertions, so injurious to his Holi. 
ness’s character, and so alarming to Ireland.”—** Indeed it was not 
for a moment to be imagined, either that his Holiness, would hesi- 
tate an instant to revoke formally the letter, had it been man > 
as.soon as the Bishops and Catholics of Ireland should , have 
proved to him that its effects would endanger religion, or that they 
inthe mean time should acquiesce in its execution.—Although, his 


Holiness had not barely promised after emancipation to permit, 
bat in fact and pro mte commanded, by the letter of Genoa, 
the handing of the list. of Candidates to the Ministry. ;. neverthe- 
less the Bishops and Clergy of Ireland not only might, but ought, 
and that under pain of the most grievous of sins, ta. prevent. this 


interference of ministers,”—After again expressing his satisf 
at ‘having drawn Foro his Eminence an official tion that 
ce. the ertemies of unconditional ipa- 
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tion, who have so much, and in so many ways, misrepresented the 
letter ftom Genoa, he “ proceeds” further to remark, * as his Emi- 
nence had ‘often done, that there were many reasons presented by 
the'Genioese letter in itself, to show that independently of its permis- 
sive “tenor, whith necessarily required the consent of the Catholics, 
Goverment could not rest upon that document. Ist. I€ formall 
revokes the decree signed Quarantotti: @dly. It excludes a 
forms of oaths except the three therein proposed, thus con 7 
that which Catholics are now forced to take: $dly. It requires that 
Ministers should leave to the list a sufficient number of names 
for his Holiness to chuse from ; which in fact cotild be no securit 
in their sense of the word: 4thly. It gives a flat refusal to their 
demand of the Regium Exequatur, (meaning the correspondeneg 
with the see of Rome, its rescripts, bulls, &c. &c., and of # 
other inadmissible abuses, as his Eminence eropne terms thems 
proposed by Sir Joun Hterestey’s Commir Ter TO PaRrLiaMenTs 
Sthly. It requires a previous condition, before any of the above 
matters be even PERMITTED, the formal and IRREVOCABLE ena 
Of FULL AND TOTAL EMANCIPATION WITHOUT THE EXCEPTION 
OF ANY ONE OFFICE IN THE sTa're.” He then concludes this Tet- 
ter as follows: * Such, my Lord Cardinal, is the declared expla- 
nation drawn from the several conversations I have had with his 
Holiness and you, which I submit to your Eminence, because I 
think it necessary to submit the same to the nation, in order fully to 
remove all those doubts and suspicions, which the opposite party 
might take occasion to excite in the Catholics from the reserve 
ith which your Eminence writes to me.—Thus things being éx- 
er return to their former state; and the Catholics of Ireland 
ave no further motive to dread on the part of his Holiness : 
sanction of the pretensions put forward bythe British Gover: 
ment, which, if it be wise, will not continue to insist upon méa- 
sures that must for evef meet the combined opposition of Ireland 
and Rome.” és 
Sir John Hippesley, it is to be presumed, will have seen this 
precious document. On what ground then will he come forward 
to redeem the pledge he has given that the body of information he 
has collected, and the Report of the Committee on that informa= 
tion will satisfy the Catholics of Ireland. What credit can he 
hope — with the House, if he will continue to assert: that 
they will no longer see any just cause to oppose the interference 
of the Crown in the nomination of their Bishops, or the measures 
to be proposed for regulating the correspondence with the See of 
Rome? Here is the: Friar of St. Isidore versus the Recorder of 


Sudbury. The accredited a nt of the Catholic Clergy and Lz 
UE loahdly'and the’ Uacitbieued, aud: ofauuheae ebook oi 
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reprobated volunteer in their cause. Here ate on one side referen- 
ces. to regulations of other countries, providing in their. wisdom 
against the interference of a foreign power in matters vitally « con- 
nected with the authority of their governments and their internal 
peace, and on the other the peremptory negative on the part.of 
that power against agreeing to the adoption of any such regulations 
when proposed for this country, and a menace of its eternal a 
tion to any concession on that head. 

Is it then come to this? and what have we lived to see? 
Would the Parliaments of England, even when in communion with 
the Church of Rome, have waited.to know the will and pleasure 
of the head of that Church; the decisions of his casuists 5 his bulls 
and his rescripts, and his concessions to other countries, before she. 
should proceed to enact new laws or abrogate others on points in- 
timately connected with the fundamental laws of the land, 
and the settled principles of the Constitution? Is the answer of 
her Barons to his Legates, when in the zenith of his usurpations 
on the civil power, forgotten? Nolumus leges Anglia mutari ? 
Could it have entered into the imagination of the distinguished 
characters who atchieved the glorious work of the Revolution, to 
fear that a day might come when the Legislature of England 
would suffer its deliberations to hang on the decisions of a power, 
from. whose restless encroachments on the liberties and the 
internal peace of their country, it was one of the great objects of 
all, their labours to rescue her? * We must not violate their re- 


ligion,” says Lord Castlereagh. ‘Their religion must not violate 
our Laws,” would be the answer of the old Barons. Their reli- 
gion must not violate any of the fundamental principles on which 
we. perfected the Constitution, such as we delivered it to you and 
to all future times,” would be the answer of the great actors in the 
Revolution. But the _— of our laws, the spirit of our Consti- 


tution, the spirit of our Church, as an integral part of that Consti- 
tution, is toleration. He must be an utter stranger to that spirit who 
would. attempt to deny this, even in a controversy with the most 
mtolerant of all sects. But « dissent from the Established Church 
not content with Toleration is not,” says Burke, “ religion, nor 
conscience, but ambition.” If I do not mistake, it is in the speech 
in which this observation is to be found, that this great man —_~s 
a distinction between Toleration and connivance. 

the Roman Catholics of Ireland professed and Saeed 
their religion from connivance. I do not mean jut the one 
tal spirit of that period. But in what country of Europe was Tol 
tation. ever more full, complete, boundless, in every thing that re~ 
lates to. the exercise of their than the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics of the present day enjoy, the Irish Roman Catholics of 
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the present day so ly abuse? And are they contént 
with thas ‘talantion PT be content with phim Bmw 
‘40 see their remain in a situation of bare permission'to 
fulfil their exalted duties,” they tell you, “ is no longer to be 
borne,” t eran 
But will Lord Castlereagh define to the House what that relis 
gion is which must not be violated in finally deciding on ‘the 
Catholic Claims? In his own view of the question; the only 
tenets of that religion which parliament will have to take into its 
consideration are those that have a reference to the Crown in the 
nomination of their Bishops. Now whether we are to conceive 
the Pope to be the authority that is definitively to pronounce on 
these tenets, a8 we are at one time told, or their own Bishops and 
Clergy, as Friar Hayes, speaking on the part of the Catholics’of 
Ireland, and within the very walls of the Vatican, maintains in 
his letter to Cardinal Letto, what can be less distinctly defined? 
What more contradictory, or less to be depended on as a basis’for 
any permanent satisfactory arrangement, than the declarations 
eithér of the See of Rome, or of the Irish Synods? C 
Letto, in his letter from Genoa, conveys not only his Holineé 
permission, but his commands, to the Catholics of Ireland to aes 
cede to the measure of the Veto; Father Hayes proclaims to ‘thé 
Catholics of Ireland, that he has the authority of that Cardinalto 
declare to them, that the question remains just as it was previ 
to the date of that letter: that the Catholics of Ireland have no 
further reason to dread on the part of his Holiness, any sanction 
of the pretensions put forward by the British government on ¢he 
subject of securities, and that, if that government has any wisdony 
in its councils, it will not persevere in its attempts to carry a:mea= 
sure that must for ever meet the opposition of Rome as well as of 
Ireland. Hi 
I have already made the reader acquainted with thé various 
transformations of the Proteus Hierarchy, which, ‘sue non imme- 
mor Artis, omnia transformat sese inmiracula. 1 have quoted the 
acts of their Synods to show him the various fluctuations: of «that 
Inspiration to which they made pretensions at each successive 
sitting, and the contradictory doctrines, in the promulgating ‘of 
which they claimed its influence. I have exposed the series of 
their vacillations from the period at which they first acceded'td 
the principle; and-adopted regulations for giving it effect, toothé 
vote of its being inexrpedient under existing circumstances;—ffom 
theneé to the declaration that it would be subversive of the Cathos 
lie religion in Ireland, and of their deep and unalterable’ convics 
tion, that by acceding to it, they would betray the) dearest’ mtex 
rests of that portion of the Church which the Holy Ghost had cons 





to their care; and in the last place, to their determination, 
Synod of Kilkenny, to be conveyed to parliament by 
petition in the approaching session, never to submit to it however 
i in this Babel of rescripts. and responses from 
ical decrees, are we to {look for that 

eligion which we must not violate ? 

But perhaps the Catholic Laity may throw a more steady light 
on the subject. In their acts, and their speeches, and their 
avowed intentions, recorded in the proceedings of their Board, we 
may perhaps find more consistency and stability than in the inspi- 
tation of their venerable Prelates—More stability and consistency 
we certainly shail find, but it is a stability and consistency sub- 
versive of all Sir John Hippesley’s confidence, and Mr. Horner’s 


In which of their aggregate or chapel meetings? In what vote 
or resolution ? In what speech or publication, have they ever con- 
tented to any change in the nomination of their Bishops? Have 

ever let an opportunity pass of pledging themselves to their 
that they would « spurn at the offer of all the privileges 
and immunities of the constitution, if the condition was to be their 
consent to such a change.” Perish the constitution, but live our 
Holy Mother the Church !—So late as the 17th of December last, 
they resolved in a general meeting in the Clarendon Street Chapel, 
Sereipes mactetganian sonritiey shorcebioed Seeteeentins 
lifled Emancipation. “ leemed it a owed to 
Fs and oat abet country, solemnly to d » that the 
will at ali times, and under all circumstances, dcprecate and op- 
pose, by all means left them by the law, any, influence direct. or 
indirect on the part of the crown of Great Britain (leaving out 
Ireland, as I have so often observed, the Board and the Divine 
Hierarchy always do) “ in the appointment of Bishops for the 
Roman ies of Ireland.” 

But these are the violent agitators, the demagogues, whom all 
the advocates for a modified Emancipation, as well in the Cabi- 
net as in Parliament, disown and reprobate. Their principal no- 
bility and gentry speak a different language. To their Petition it is 
that Parliament should attend. But I have already shown that this 


a Ne a RG Re Se with all the manifes- 
rom 


ea meetings which the framers of it 
. securities they are willing to consent to, mast 
istent with their religious principles, and these princi 
themselves, are to be ascertained by Doctor y 
whole Divine Hierarchy, has made common cause 
tioning parliament, against all arrangements that 
urities of any kind. 
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~ A notable expedient, it is said, has been suggested. for putti 
an end to all these difficulties. ‘Take the question in the ; 
Let it be disembarrassed of all the» clogs and encumbranges. with 
which the different contending parties have so long labored to 
check its progress. Let the Legislature look only to what is xight 
for it to grant on a consideration of the: different interests ,.con- 
cerned in the discussion; let Emancipation be to the 
Catholic under conditions and securities that will allay. the fears.of 
the Protestancs, and then leave the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
teceive or reject the boon as they shall think fit. thoy vom 
To take any pains to show the folly of this expedient,,,would 
be folly equal to its own. The great object of the. advocates, for 
Emancipation with Securities, is to satisfy the people of Ireland. 
It is said that Lord Castlereagh in some late communications, with 
persons of weight in Ireland, has declared that to be his great actu- 
ating principle in taking the line he has done, and in, which he 
means to persevere —“ lomething must be done to satisfy.,the 
le.” 


: 1907 

But I would take leave to ask his Lordship if the. gratificationof 
the people, considered numerally, was the principle on which,the 
dJamented Statesman who, happily for his country, first. distin- 
guished his Lordship’s talents and brought them into action, idi- 
tected our public councils when contending against the storm 
raised by the French Revolution? if that. was; the..principle on 
which he planted his foot, arid shook the world? Will any member 
of the Prince Regent’s Cabinet act upon that principle when,the 
tables of both Housés will groan, as they are certain to do. in.¢he 
ensuing session, under the weight of Petitions said to be the Beti- 
tions of the people, clamoring for Parliamentary Reform,,the 
disbanding of the army, and the abolition of all Sinecure Places? 
will they, in submission to the clamors and the menaces of am)O’ 
Connell, an O’Gorman, a Drumgool, and: who knows what,other 
‘obscure names, consent to make an experiment on. the Constitu- 
tion committed to their trust, by a measure most abhorrent,to,the 
principles and feelings of the fathers of its present perfect. state, 
while they despise the same clamors, and set at defiance the, same 
cinthiand Ug a Cochrane, a Cartwright, a Hunt, and a Cobbett, 
on a question which, wild and distempered, and inadmissible as;it 
is in other respects, is certainly. not hostile to any of the bases.on 
which tke Constitution rests ?—Are the Protestants of Ireland.to 
have the mortification to think that any member of that Cabinet has 
a ee pereep to 

oman lics of Ireland as exclusively composing its ; 
denaturalizing, as well the Dissenters as the members of the ¢sta- 
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wet Church, and consulting neither their principles nor their 
eelings. 

he possible that Lord Castlereagh may count the Dissenters, 
ith oF his family is ee ee as friends to the 
Roman Catholic Claims, and when made the declaration im- 
ee to him he might not have had that numerous and powerful 
ody in his contemplation. 

But if the Dissenters of this day favor the cause of the Roman 
Catholics, it must be in the same expectations as those with which 
the bigotted James, who lost three kingdoms for a mass, endea- 
vored to cajole them to second his projects in their favor. They 
may look forward to the removal of all tests, and to the free ad- 
mission of all Sectaries to all the privileges of the Constitution, 
and all places in the Church and State, in every part of the United 
Kingdom, if the most obnoxious of these Sectaries are to be so 
favored by the legislature. But judging of the Roman Catholics 
merely as such, and unbiassed by any interested views of the mo- 
ment, it is not possible that the Irish Dissenters could ever flatter 
themselves that they would cordially coalesce with them. They 
hate a Protestant, but they abhor a Presbyterian. Neither the 
settlers from Scotland, nor Cromwell and his Debenturers have 
they ever forgotten, nor can they ever forget. ‘This is thorou 
Giaderated by the Dissenters OF the Nosh; and it was to ey 
natural suspicions, whenever the Roman Catholics make any ad- 
vances to gain their confidence, that Ireland owed its safety in the 
last rebellion. ‘They soon perceived that it was a Popish faction, 

to destroy the order of things, to the establishment and 
security of which their ancestors had so principally contributed 
during the Revolution. They, therefore, aband the faction 
and the country was saved. 

But supposing that Lord Castlereagh really limited his descrip- 
tion of the people of Ireland to its Popish population, can he think 
that this foolish expedient will satisfy that people? Are not their 
leaders who guide them, are not their priests, who have still 
gteater influence over them than their leaders, to be believed when 
they warn you that it will not satisfy them ? Or supposing a middle 
party to arrive, willing to come into terms with the government, 
arid to accept the proffered boon, can any thing be conceived more 
likely to create disorder, and confusion, and daily multiplying 
cabals ; to madden the populace and split them into different fac- 
tions? Will the Cabinet; will his Lordship, whose consummate 
prudence, whose cool, manly, unwearied steadiness gave effect to 
their councils, rest satisfied with this miserable half measure, in 
an impatience to get rid of an embarrassin pag! mat" soy 
cious Sppetion * Or can he in any qidlioute in the efficacy of 
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this expedient assist in pulling down the barriers raised by the 
great men who perfected our constitution, and open. a breach in 
the system in which the destinies of the British empire were then 
placed, and on which it has risen to such a height of power and 
glory, as to have enabled him, in the character of its representa- 
tive, to be amongst the most distinguished instruments in giving, 
peace to the world ! ' 

* It is the taking out of the first brick that is difficult,” observes 
a deeply thinking writer. This once accomplished, the work of 
demolition goes on rapidly. But “See you yond’ coin o’ th’ 
capitol, yond’ corner stone?” It is this that all who behold the 
glorious fabrick with an envious and malignant eye require to be 
displaced for them, and there are those to whom it hath been en- 
trusted, some short-sighted, some treacherous, who countenance 
and assist them in the unhallowed attempt. Lord Castlereagh is 
too well read in the History of the Revolution, and in its great 
charter, The Bill of Rights, to subscribe to the doctrine that has 
been lately propagated, that the exclusion of Popery formed no part of 
the stipulations of that charter—that the dread of Popery and the 
danger with which our laws and our liberties were then threatened, 
from plans and attempts in its favor, precisely similar to those 
that are now proposed to parliament, although distinctly stated in 
the preamble of the Bill to be the prime moving principle with the 
great men to whom we are indebted for that charter, had no in- 

uence on their councils, 

Sir John Cox Hippesley very gravely quotes Lord Bacon to 
prove to the House, that the admission of a Catholic Prelacy sub- 
ject to the influence of the Pope, cannot be said to be contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the realm, That great luminary, he says, 
laid down, that our laws were as mixed as our language, and that 
the whole of our jurisprudence was formed on laws introduced by 
the Danes, and Saxons, and Normans, and Popes. 

Lord Bacon wrote in the very first days of the Stuarts. On his 
authority, Sir John would have us believe, that under the reign 
of a descendant of the Princess Sophia of Brunswick, and more 
than a century since the Revolution, and the Act of Settlement, 
we still have laws in force introduced by Popes: that our juris- 
prudence still remains tinged by a Popish mixture, and that it is 
no innovation on the spirit or the letter of the Constitution as 
settled at the above mentioned periods, to admit and publicly 
acknowledge a Prelacy exercising under the influence of the Pope, 
functions to which the great mass of the people in one part of the 
United Kingdom pay the most implicit, uninquiring obedience— 
There is not a constitutional Lawyer in the United Kingdom who 
will not tell Sir John, that England never did, at any period of 
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Ker History, admit or give currency to laws introduced into the 
realm by Popes. There is not a constitutional Lawyer who will 
not tell him that whatever remains of Danish, or Saxon, or Nor- 
man usages, may be found in our mg Law, nothing is to 
be discovered in that, or in our statutes, that could countenance 
the usurpations of the See of Rome, on the civil power. 

If this half Roman, half Briton, this half papist, half protestant 
will, in the course of his reading, consult works of such solidity, 
as Lord Bacon’s, I would advise him to read and digest what that 

at man recommends to all who meditate any material change 
in the fundamental laws of their country ; any deviation from what 
the wisest men of their day had provided against dangers of which 
they had the experience, and from which their descendants have 
been secured by their enlightened foresight. 

This may deter him from pressing forward like another Uzza: and 
in the vain conceit of supporting it, laying a rash hand on the ark 
in which is deposited the most assured pledge of the protection of 
heaven to these realms. 

The same advice I would venture to offer, although with far 
other sentiments and other impressions, to those of the Prince 
Regent’s Ministers, who support this question of ill omen, and par- 
ticularly to the distinguished Member of the Cabinet, from whose 
declarations in favor of Emancipation, his country, as I have already 
observed, feels the greatest alarm. I cannot but again express a 
hope that he will maturely reconsider the whole of this question. 
That he will take a view of it in all its present bearings, and as 
it now comes before him, and not as he conceived of it before the 
difficulties under the presure of which the country laboured, and by 
which her enemies predicted that she must be overwhelmed, encour- 
taged the leaders of the aggregate meetings and their associates of 
the popish hierarchy to discover the full extent of their designs.' 


* In a meeting at the Globe Tavern, in which it was resolved to assemble 
the last general meeting in the Clarendon Chapel, Mr. O’Connell’s language 
was all temperate, and conciliatory. He observed that by adopting some 
parts of Lord Fingal’s Petition, all disagreement in the great Catholic body 
might be done away. Can any one doubt why his language was chan 
on the day of the meeting in the Chapel? why hereturned to his usual intem- 
perance, why the violent resolutions proposed en that day, paces without 
the most distant reference to Lord Fingal’s petition? The popular disturbances 
in London broke out in the interval of the two meetings, and with the Lea- 
ders and fomenters of those disturbances, bis fraternization, and that of the 

t Catholic body, has been publicly announced at the late meeting of the 
rers for Parliamentary Reform, at Harold’s Cross. Annual ar ere 
universal suffrage, exclusion of all placemen from the Liouse of Commons, 
disbanding the army, abolishing the national debt, are now identified with 
the Catholic claims. 
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That extent he has now the most satisfactory documents to ascer+ 
tain. He has not only their proceedings in their aggregate meetings, 
and in their synods ; in their canons, their speeches and their 
phlets, to direct his judgment; but their repeated petitions depo- 
sited in the archives of Parliament. They will have unrestricted, 
unqualified Emancipation or none; and if men’s intentions can ever 
be collected from their declarations, and their acts, nothing can be 
more evident than that if they are eager to accomplish that Eman- 
cipation, it is because they persuade themselves that it will bea 
most material step gained towards the dissolution of an union for 
which the entire protestant population of Ireland gratefully acknow- 
ledge themselves to be principally indebted to Lord Castlereagh, and 
by oe dissolution, towards the nal separation of the two countries. 

To crush the league that has been formed with this desperate 
view ; to put an extinguisher on all its treasonable expectations, and 
give it decidedly to understand that its claims must ever be congi- 
dered as incompatible with the integrity and permanency of the 
British Constitution, is a service mee oe 8 in character with all his 
Lordship has hitherto done for his country—She would say to him 
by me; Z quo tuum te Ingenium vocat ; hoc operum mihi crede tuo- 
rum est. 

To suppose that his Lordship or any of the Ministers who bra- 
ved and successfully weathered the storm that spread its ra 
over every nation of Europe, and threatened their destruction 
through insurrection and tumult from within, joined to hostile ag- 

ression from without, are to be deterred by the menaces of Ka 

larendon Chapel meetings, from putting them down, and deliyer- 
ing the country from their machinations, would be unjust to their 
character and ungrateful. The loyalty of Ireland, if properly 
countenanced, is under no apprehension from such menaces— 
We know the men—we know the cause we have to support against 
them, and we entertain no fears about the final result. 

As Mr. Canning has enrolled himself among the I!luminés, he will 
accuse me of being a parson, and of preaching, when I say that I trust 
to other means besides Legislative regulations, and Parliamentary 
securities for allaying the present ferment, and restoring quiet and 
peace to Ireland. But may it not be allowed to a layman to be 
thankful to God -that he aes the power of truth: that he 


knows the efficacy of that pure religion which it is his happiness to 
have learned from the Gospel, and how certain it is to do its own 
work by the very means that seem most likely to defeat it. I can- 
not but anticipate the happiest consequences from the part the po- 
ish hierarchy has played in this game of ambition. It is not tobe 
lieved that their blindest votaries must not see what that religion 
is, the profession of which deprives them of all the privileges and 
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immunities enjoyed by their Protestant fellow subjects. It is not 
to be believed that they will continue to think it any sacrifice to 
renounce it, when that renunciation will enroll them in the num- 
ber of British denizens, and abolish the distinctions they now 
complain of as rendering them an insulated people, and a degraded 
cast. The Religion in which they believe is that taught them by 
their priests, pleading a commission from God, while they with- 
hold from them the record in which they tell them that commission 
is to be found. But from the plainest perceptions of their nature} 
when they attend to them, they will learn that a religion coming 
from God must partake of his attributes. It must rest on princi- 
ples as immutable as himself, and its rule of morals must be as 
immutable as its principles. As Christians it must teach them that 
it can be no less than a sin against the Holy Ghost, to ascribe the 
most contradictory doctrines to his immediate inspiration; and as 
reasonable creatures, that nothing can be so degrading as implicitly 
to deliver over their judgment and their conscience to the guidance 
of men, who claim divine authority for decreeing on one day what 
the next day, on the same authority, they anathematise. 

Nor can we have any dread that this discovery of the character 
of their priesthood will drive them to the dreadful expedient of 
throwing off all sense of religion, as the recent example of a neigh- 
bouring country might make us apprehend. The religion they now 
profess is, as I have said, the religion not of the Gospel, but of the 
priests ; and when in the countries in which it is the only, or the 
universally professed religion, the priests once fall into contempt 
with the people, the alternative is general infidelity. It was so m 
Revolutionary France; it is to be feared it will continue to be so 
in France, restored to its ancient government, but at the same time 
returned to its ancient superstition. 

But amongst us the Roman Catholics will have no such frightful 
alternative to dread. The pure light of the Gospel is reflected too 
clearly around them from the bosom of the reformed church, not to 
open their eyes to its rays when once they are undeceived, and relieved 
from the dread by which they are now deterred from consulting it, 
from their own superstitious and idle observances, from which they 
derive neither religious instruction, nor moral improvement, they 
will have our purified, rational, decorous, impressive, and truly 
evangelical service to resort to. The gospel will be opened to 
them, and they will learn, and feel the difference between the doc- 
ttites of God and the doctrines of men. Unity of faith will bring 
‘with it unity of privileges, and of councils, and we shall no longer 
have to dread the anomaly of seating in the great assembly of the 
nation, in which the dearest interests of the established church are so 
frequently brought into discussion, a spurious succession of members 
whose unalterable faith it is «that she must speedily fall, and that 
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nothing but the memory of the mischief she has done can survive.” 
This, as a Christian layman, I am not ashamed to say is the Eman- 
cipation I anticipate for my Roman Catholic fellow subjects; 
Emancipation from the spiritual Bondage in which they are kept 
by their bishops, and their priests, and their restoration to civil li- 
berty in the recovery of their religious freedom. 

To grant them the Emancipation they demand would be to ho 
out a premium to them to cleave to their present demoralisi 
superstition, and its congenial priesthood. It would be to give en- 
creased encouragement, and additional facilities to that priesthood 
for indulging their inveterate enmity to the religion of the state, and 
to every thing that holds to it, from the throne to the cottage. It 
would be to preclude all hope of ever seeing the country blest with 
aloyal and peaceable, a moral and industrious people. 
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Tue public mind being at this moment greatly agitated, 
on account of certain abuses, generally understood to have 
taken place in the administration of certain departments 
of the state, it has been thence concluded, that a consider- 
able portion, not to say the whole, of the evils complained 
of, has arisen from a defective representation of the demo- 
cracy in the lower House of Parliament; and a general 
outcry has been consequently raised, in almost every part 
of the kingdom, for such a reform in that representative 
body, as shall bring it as nearly as possible to, what is 
termed, the true and genuine Spirit of the British Consti- 
tution. To this end various discordant and impracticable 
plans have been at different periods proposed, most, if not 
all, of them, deemed by the more sober and enlightened 
part of the community completely wild and visionary ; un- 
adapted, as well to the present condition of things, as to 
the existing circumstances of the times; and so far from’ 
being applicable to the remedy of any abuses, supposed to 
exist, as demonstrably to bring with them much greater 
mischiefs than those they are proposed to remove. One 
speculator in this line, is for universal suffrage; so that 
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every male, from a certain age upwards, shall have a voice 
at the election of his department: another is for the open. 
ing of all boroughs generally, not only to their residents, 
but their neighbourhood within certain limits ; or without 
any limits at all, but those of the county in which such 
boroughs chance to be situated: another, for doing away 
the boroughs altogether ; and transferring the elective rights 
to the counties at large, &c. &c. Ina word, to detail all 
the plans of all the different projectors on this subject, 
would alone occupy a volume of no inconsiderable magni- 
tude ; suffice it, therefore, to say, that they all appear, to the 
cool and reflecting mind, rash and impracticable in the 
extreme ; and not a single one of them more likely to suit 
the fancies of the other reformers, who, although looking 
to the same professed end, are yet eager to proceed to it 
by far different routes, than the present existing state of 
things, under all its pretended circumstances of abuse and 
mismanagement. With respect to the supposed corruption 
of Parliament, partly attributed to the influence of the 
crown, and partly to the borough system, an unprejudiced 
and considerate man would naturally say, first ascertain the 
facts on which you found your conclusions, and do not lay 
down premises which may be afterwards demonstrated to 
be fallacious, and then argue from them as if they were 
proved. Let it be in the first place considered, that the 
crown having the disposal of an immense revenue, dis- 
persed through every department of the state, must netes- 
sarily, and in the very nature of things, have a considerable 
influence over those departments, in all their several 
branches: and in what manner, if it be deemed an ‘evil, 
such evil can be remedied, must remain with the proposers 
of reform to suggest. Would they annihilate the revenue 
and resources altogether ? or throw the direction of them 
into the hands of the aristocracy, or democracy? or how 
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else would they dispose of them? Within no very long 
space of time, restrictions have been laid upon the royal 
prerogative, and various descriptions of people disfranchised 
of their rights, either to sit in Parliament, or to give their 
voices for representatives in it, on account of their supposed 
connection with the immediate servants of the crown; and 
had not the increased revenues of the state occasioned a 
proportional increase in the number of those employed in 
their collection, as well as of those through whom such 
revenues are dispensed, the crown had at this moment pos- 
sessed little, if any influence at all; none at least in any 
degree adequate to the demands of strictly constitutional 
necessity. For it should be considered, that without a 
certain portion of influence on the part of the crown, the 
public business could not be carried on, probably for a 
single day ; but the state engine, with all its nice and com- 
plicated machinery, would fall into confusion at once. 
With regard to the borough system, it seems the natural 
and necessary consequence of the ordinary progress of 
human affairs, that certain parts of a great community 
should mount in the scale of population and opulence, 
whilst others proportionally sink in it; and if every city, 
town, and borough, in the kingdom, were to have their 
chartered and representative rights done away, the moment 
their commerce, their manufactures, or other sources of 
population and opulence began to decay, there would be no 
end to such changes in the municipal bodies of the state; 
as they must in that case be for ever necessarily varying, 
according to the ever varying condition of the different 
parts. Independently of these considerations, which cannot 
fail to have their weight with every thinking man, is it 
reasonable to suppose, that an assembly, so constituted as 
the lower House of Parliament now is, would submit, with- 
out the compulsions of external force, to any such extraor- 
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dinary modes of reform, as either of those above alluded 
to? by which one moiety of its members, at the least, would 
be immediately deprived of their seats, and with them of 
the greater part of their personal consequence ; and the 
other moiety be rendered the absolute slaves of a wild de- 
mocracy, without a power of judging, or acting, for them- 
selves : but be compelled, like puppets, to play such parts 
in the political drama, as from week to week, and from 
day to day, should be arbitrarily assigned to them by 
their constituents? Let any reflecting mind he turned 
for one moment to this view of the subject, and the 
total impracticability of such a measure, without such 
others of external compulsion as should tend to over- 
turn every part of the existing constitution, must be suff- 
ciently apparent to render all other statements, and all 
other arguments on the subject, unnecessary. What then, 
it will be said, remains to be done, or attempted, with any 
probability of success? Various abuses are supposed to have 
been discovered, which demand a remedy, and if those who 
have been guilty of them will not apply it, either the people 
must take the power into their own hands, or some con- 
ciliatory measures be adopted by those who possess that 
power, calculated to ameliorate future prospects, and to af- 
ford a sort of earnest to the people, that the unauthorized 
commission of such supposed abuses will hereafter be pro- 
vided against. This, in the humble opinion of the writer, 
is no otherwise to be practically effected, than by rendering 
the lower house of parliament as respectable as the spirit of 
the existing laws and constitution of the country will admit 
of, without abandoning first principles, or exciting any vio- 
lent convulsion in the state. And this every one must 
allow to be desirable in the highest degree, though how to 
be effected may not be so immediately apparent. The'very 
short and simple plan, the writer has to propose, will, he 
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humbly submits, untie the Gordian knot, and solve the 
difficulty at once; not only without altering the spirit of a 
single existing law, but merely by a strict adherence to, and 
enforcement of, the genuine principles of those already in 
existence ; the spirit of which has been shamefully violated, 
equally to the evident dishonour of the representative, and 
the just dissatisfaction of the constituent bodies. A viola- 
tion, by which in direct contradiction, or, at least, evasion, 
of one of the plainest, and most clearly expressed acts, 
which the legislature of this country ever framed, the 
lower house of parliament, instead of being constituted of 
individuals, each and all of them possessing a certain defined 
stake in the great national interests, is become an asylum 
for men of ruined and desperate fortunes, who seek their 
seats in it at any expense of honour, or money, or other 
means within their reach, for the purpose of sheltering 
themselves from the demands of their just creditors,’ and 
of obtaining besides a chance for their share in the general 
scramble, according to their several measures of talent, or 
want of principle, which chance too seldom turns upa 
blank, if well supported by both those constituent parts. 
Perfectly ware that inviolability of person is absolutely es- 
sential to the freedom of parliament, the writer would be 
one of the very last to propose its infringement in the most 
distant way; so far indeed is any such infringement from 
his intention, that it would be the warmest wish of his heart, 
that every member should not only be free in his person 
(so far as is necessary to the execution of his public func- 
tions), but be equally so in his thoughts and his actions, and 


* An instance has recently occurred, where a party, actually in 
prison, procured himself to be elected, and thus obtained his emanci- 
pation and future protection, with that money which ought to have 
been applied in satisfaction of the demands of his creditors. 
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alike respectable throughout, in his conduct, his character, 
and his situation, ‘This the writer, upon the best founded 
conviction, not only believes, but knows may be done by a 
rigid adherence to the sense and spirit of the Qualification 
Acts, as they now stand—By the act of the 9th of Queen 
Anne, Chap. 5th, it is, for the better preserving the freedom 
and constitution of Parliament, enacted, that “no person 
shall be capable to sit or vote as a member of the House of 
Commons, for any county, city, borough, or cinque port, 
within that part of Great Britain called England, the do- 
minion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon. Tweed, who 
shall not have an estate, freehold or copyhold, for his own 
life, or for some greater estate, either in law or equity, to 
and for his own use and benefit, of or in lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, over and above what will satisfy and clear 
all incumbrances that may affect the same, lying or being 
within that part of Great Britain called England, the do- 
minion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, of the 
respective annual value hereinafter limited, videlicet, the 
annual value of six hundred pounds, above reprizes, 
for every knight of a shire; and the annual value .of 
three hundred pounds, above reprizes, for every citizen, 
burgess, or baron of the cinque ports; and that if amy 
person, who shall be elected or returned to serve in any 
parliament, as a knight of a shire, or as a citizen, burgess, 
or baron of the cinque ports, shall not, at the time-of such 
election and return, be seized of, or entitled to such an 
estate, in lands, tenements, or hereditaments, as for such 
knight, or for such citizen, burgess, or baron, respectively, 
is herein-before required or limited, such election and return 
shall be void.” 

In order the better to ensure the observance of the above 
statute, another act passed in the 33d of the late King, chap, 
20., by which, after reciting the former act, it was enacted; 
that “ in order to enforce and render the said act more ef- 
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fectual, every person, who shall be elected a member of 
the. House of Commons, shall, before he presumes to vote 
in the House of Commons, or sit there during any debate 
in the said House of Commons, after their speaker is chosen, 
produce and deliver in to the clerk of the said House, at the 
table in the middle of the said House, and whilst the House 
of Commons is there duly sitting, with their speaker in the 
chair of the said House, a paper or account signed by every 
such member, containing the name or names of the parish, 
township, or precinct, or of the several parishes, townships, 
or precincts, and also of the county, or of the several 
counties, in which the lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
do lie, whereby he makes out his qualification, declaring 
the same to be of the annual value of six hundred pounds 
above reprizes, if a knight of a shire; and of the annual 
value of three hundred pounds above reprizes, if a citizen, 
burgess, or baron of the cinque ports ; and shall also, at the 
same time, take and subscribe the oath therein set forth to 
verify the fact.” 

By the second section of the last-mentioned act, the elec- 
tion of persons presuming to act without being so qualified, 
is declared to be void. Now it should be observed, that 
the guantum ot this qualification was fixed in times, when 
money, by its proportional scarcity, was in fact equal, in 
real value, to three or four times the same nominal amount 
in those we live in; so that a fair demand might perhaps be 
made by the people for its proportional increase ; but as that 
would be attended with various difficulties, as to the pre- 
cise ascertainment of the now proportional equivalent, the 
writer, whose sole object is to attain much, or at least as 
much as he thinks at all necessary, at the smallest possible 
expense, consents to waive that consideration altogether, 
and content himself simply with the spirit of the law as it 
now stands; the evasion of which is notoriously, and every 
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day, pfactised without the smallest ‘notice whatever. 
Men; without a single foot of land in the world, with- 
out’a single guinea they can justly claim as their own, 
borrow qualifications as they purchase ‘seats in Parlia- 
ment, and frequently of the very same parties ;”'the 
furnishing a qualification being made a specific part’‘6f 
the contract for the seat. Now to do away this evasion 
altogether, and render the representative at ‘least as ‘in- 
dependent as he professes to be, and ought ‘to be, the 
writer’s proposal is, that every qualification, whether 
real, or borrowed, shall remain ‘liable to the demands 
of the member’s creditors, during ‘the whole period of 
his sitting in Parliament; instead of its being lent, as is 
frequently the case at present, for four and twenty 
hours, for the meré temporary purpose of enabling 
the member to take his seat, atid to be then returned 
to the real owner :—in other words, if'a' person really 
choose to accommodate a member with a qualification, 
let him do it at the peril of being liable to that mem: 
ber’s debts! In order to avoid all possible incotive: 
nience, respecting doubtful or disputed demands, the 
writer proposes, that the claims of creditors should not 
attach, or become a lien upon the qualification, until’ 
judgment shall have been actually recovered at law’ for 
the amount; and that immediately after the ‘recording 
of such judgment, the member should have three rfionths’ 
time given him to furnish an additional, or new quali: 
fication; so that he should at aff times posséss a clear 
unincumbered qualification to the stipulated legal amount, 
while he sits in Parliament; and in default thereof, 
that his seat should become, ipso facto, and irrevocably 
vacated. By this simple measure, without any innovation 
on, or substantial alteration of, the existing laws, the 
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end and object of those at present in force, for desig- 
nating the qualifications of representatives would: be 
preserved; and every ruined, or much incumbered, 
individual, instead of seeking refuge from the claims 
of his fair creditors in the House of Commons, wonld, 
from the publicity of the measure, fly from it, as from 
** plague, pestilence and famine;” and the body at large 
thus purified become at once the most respectable, and 
the most respected too, of any that history has handed 
down to us in the annals of the world. Every player 
would then have a real stake in the political game, 
and not be liable to be driven, by personal. distress, 
into measures injurious to his country, and dishonour- 
able to himself. The writer is well aware, that so 
moderate and plain a mode of reform, as is here pro- 
posed, cannot hit the tastes of all alike. The Crown 
and. Anchor reformers will probably, on the one hand, 
consider it as nothing; a mere drop in the ocean of 
corruption, which could neither purify its waters, or 
alter the course of its current ; whilst the men of ruined 
and desperate fortunes, now basking in the sunshine 
of. representative immunity, would proclaim it one of 
the most visionary, impracticable, and inefficient schemes, 
ever submitted to the consideration of the public. Vision- 
ary; however, and inefficient as it may appear, nothing 
can be more easy than its execution; and nothing 
more certain and salutary than its effects. Without 
either altering or infringing the spirit of any existing 
law, the representative body would thus be at once 
purged of its. most objectionable and destructive : parts ; 
and new life and vigour, in consequence, be restored 
to. what. remains. Every individual, occupying a seat 
in. the lower House of Parliament, would then be, in 
circumstances, at least, of some independence =: and what- 
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ever germs of corruption might. be discoverable in. him, 
must be’ co-existent with his natural frame and consti- 
tution’; and not derived from the circumstances of exter- 
nal situation. It will be asked, perhaps, how, in such 
tities as the present, when the prices of every article, 
essential not only to the comforts, but even the neces- 
sities of life, have experienced so immoderate and dispro- 
portioned a rise, could the possession of a clear three 
hundred, or six hundred pounds a year; place a man 
beyond the reach of corrupt influence? The answer is, 
that, though it might not do so wholly (which probably 
might be the case,) yet would it be well worth the expe- 
riment; for surely one possessing either of those incomes, 
or the moiety, or even the quarter of them, “ above: re- 
prizes,’’ would stand upon much more respectable ground 
than another, who does not possess any income at-<all, 
and is induced, by that very circumstance, to seek an 
asylum in Parliament from the just demands of his cre- 
ditors. The former may prove, it is true, a very disho- 
nourable and unworthy member of society ; but the latter, 
almost necessarily, is such before he would aspire to a 
seat in Parliament, on the grounds, and for the purpose, 
stated ; and should any spark of honour lurk latent‘in 
his frame, is liable to have it extinguished by the very 
first drop from the phial of temptation that is poured 
upon it. How many individuals do we. not: know under 
this degrading predicament? How many disguised under 
the cloaks of patriotism, and pretended zeal forthe 
rights of the people, who are themselves the greatest 
enemies to these rights, by an equal disregard of their 
own honour, and the claims of those who have ‘just 
demands on them? How many, on the other «hand, 
become the most active and mischievous’ creatures of 
ministerial influence, from the same degrading and dis- 
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honourable motives? Were men, before they courted 
seats in Parliament, to place themselves in a clear and inde- 
pendent situation, and be enabled to enter that respect- 
able assembly with erect countenances, and say, ‘* We 
claim our seats here as chosen representatives of the 
people, to defend their rights, and maintain our own; 
here are aur titles to that property, which constitutes our 
legal qualifications—assail them who may, we stand at 
all times on our defence, perfectly conscious that our 
tailure involves the forfeiture of that situation, which we 
have been most ambitious of obtaining.” —How truly 
respectable would an assembly of such representatives 
render themselves, not mefely in the. eyes of their con- 
stituents, but of the world at large; and, what is more 
than all the rest, in their own? Instead of being pointed 
at, as is now too frequently the case, with the finger 
of scorn, as substantially aliens from that community 
whose rights they are bound to protect; as fugitives 
from law and justice, under the shadow of privilege, and 
sheltering themselves under the meanest evasions, for the 
basest and most criminal of purposes, they would then 
become the true and fair representatives of the people 
who elected them, with no other bias to betray their 
trust, than what might be referred to the failings of our 
common nature, to the total eradication of which no 
human institutions can apply. Thus by a simple ad- 
herence to the spirit of the existing laws, which had 
their origin both in reason and expediency, and were 
never yet evaded even in letter, without the virtual 
breach. of a solemn oath, would the supposed defects 
in the representative body be at once remedied, so far 
as ithe ‘constitution permits, without a dereliction of 
rights, or principles, on the one hand; or a forcible 
invasion of them, on-the other. The representative 
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would thus be rendered respectable; and the constituent 
content, at least to all reasonable purposes, and to the 
full satisfaction of every reasonable mind: for he who 
expects that any plan could be formed, or hint suggested, 
that should equally meet the objects and wishes of all 
parties, would be just as weak as the countryman of 
ZEsop, who attempted to adjust the management of his 
beast, conformably to the advice of every passenger; 
and with as rational a hope, as to the ultimate result, as 
the other of Horace, who 


“« Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, at ille 
‘« Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 
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"Tue term National Debt is much used and much abused. By 
those, who, wish 59  segsaryts the difficulties of the country, it 


means’ the amount‘of the sums in the ‘public ‘funds, ‘whether in 
the names of the commissioners for redeeming annuities, or of 
other individuals. ‘This makes a very great figure on paper; and 
when the term pounds is annexed to it, many are led to believe, 
that the nation owes as many pounds sterling as are expressed by 
this figure. The exaggerators however are obliged to reduce this 
sum, from the evident absurdity of confounding together the 
different stocks, under the denomination of three, four and five 
per cents. Too many of them still confound the quantity 
redeemed with what is not redeemed; and they affect to say, 
that the redemption of the annuities is of no consequence to the 
public. 

Government, itself, bas in some measure assisted the delusion, 
which prevails on this subject ; for even the term Commissioners 
for the Redemption of the National Debt, implies, that the nation 
is in debt to the amount of the nominal sum, which goes under 
that name. They are in fact commissioners for the purchase of 
annuities granted by the nation to certain individuals or their 
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representatives. This distinction is of more importance than 
persons are at first apt to imagine. 

What then are we to understand by the term National Debt? 
Certainly not the nominal sums, which go by “that name in the 
stocks; for a debt means something specific, which neither 
debtor nor creditor can alter at his pleasure. But in this case the 
debtor can never be called upon for the nominal sums in the 
stocks, though, by the condition of his agreement with the credi- 
tor, he may, when he pleases, oblige the creditor to take these 
sums in lieu of the annuity for which they are made answer- 
able. 

The fact respecting the National Debt is simply this: every 
stockholder is an annuitant on the nation; which is under an 
obligation to pay these annuities, in consequence of a contract 
solemnly entered into to this purpose. These annuities are 
redeemable at the will of the nation, on the payment of a certain 
sum specified in the contract; but it is under no obligation ever 
to pay thissum. As long as it pays the annuity, it performs its 
part of the contract: the moment it should cease to pay the 
_ annuity, unless it is incapable of doing so, it would become dis- 
honoured ; it would break its contract ; it would act an infamous 
part; violate the laws between man and man; and sanction 
fraud, deceit, dishonesty. 

A considerable part of the funds of the nation, by a ‘wise 
measure suggested by Mr. Fox, has been, and is at present, 
appropriated to the purchase of these annuities; and, in conse- 
quenice, a great portion of them has been destroyed. This wise 
measure of Mr. Fox will also prevent too great an accumulation 
of them : for every annuity necessarily becomes extinct within 
forty years from the grant of it, and thus each generation bears 
the burden of its own follies. ‘The value of these annuities varies 
every day in the market, and the nation purchases them at the 
market price; sometimes for the money it originally received, 
sometimes more and sometimes less. Many have been purchased 
by the nation at thirty and forty per cent. less than the original 
sum lent to it. The nature of these transactions might be, more 
betteficially than at present, made known to the public; and ¥ 
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should recommend an account of them to be inserted in every 
Saturday’s Gazette in the following manner : 


ee of the Annuities payable by the Nation according to 
different Stocks. 
&. s. d. 


Annuities payable by the nation on Saturday, 00,000,000 0 0 
Purchased by the commissioners since Saturday, 00,000 0 0 


Annuities now payable by the nation 





Accustomed thus to see its situation in its true colours, the 
natin will no longer be subject to the alarms occasioned by the 
terrors of a debt, whose magnitude surpasses the faculties of many 
to contemplate. Their minds are lost in the idea of several 
hundreds, or it may be a thousand of millions, it matters not 
which ; for, when we have gone beyond the rate of usual calcula- 
tions, a sum seems as confused, as to the savage an ordinary 
number, which he represents by the hairs on his head. When 
we speak of the annuities at so many millions a year, and these 
millions are decreased at the rate of between ten and twenty thou- 
sand pounds a week, the subject will be viewed without amaze- 
ment. The heap is weekly diminishing, and the progress of that 
diminution may be calculated. 

But it is said, the nation is unable to pay even the annuities. 
This I firmly deny. We have seen the exertions it could make 
in the time of war, its energies in time of peace remain untried. 
We look to the expenditure, but do not sufficiently consider the 
resources of the country. (Economy on the one hand, and 
prudence on the other, will achieve wonders, 

I knew a gentleman, who succeeded to a paternal estate in the 
west of England, whose rent roll upon paper was very large, but 
whose income was far too small to live in the noble mansion of his 
ancestors. The greater part of his property was let out on leases 
on. lives. On coming of age, he looked into the state of his 
affairs, let his mansion, and confined himself to a portion only of 
his annual income ; devoting the remainder to the purchase of his 
leases, when this could be done advantageously, and determining 
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not'to renew a lease. By slow degrees his three-live leases be- 
came two lives, his two-life one life, and of his one-life leases 
many fell in, His little accumulations became a. considerable 
sum, which was advantageously laid out in the purchase of leases : 
and he is now restored to the residence of his ancestors, with a 
spirit to refuse a seat in parliament, unless sent to it by the un- 
bought votes of the constituents. 

This nation is not so reduced. It is in the situation of a gentle- 
man with a perpetual money rent on his estate, which he can 
either diminish or continue as he pleases; and our annuities do 
not bear a great proportion to the wealth of the country. If we talk 
of the millions upon millions we owe: I answer, look at the 
millions upon millions of acres, which are in your possession, and 
remain uncultivated. Cast your eyes on the Canadas, Newfound- 
land, Trinidad, and the Cape of Good Hope. You have the ex- 
ample of America before you, where the United States sell off 
land every year, thus filling their treasury, and increasing their po- 
pulation, their strength, and their resources. 

We do not understand colonization. ‘The Romans, when they 
took possession of this country, pierced it with roads, and in a 
short time the desert was turned into fertile fields, and villas and 
temples arose in every direction. Had they been in possession of 
Newfoundland, they would not have been content with a few. mi- 
serable huts by the sea-side, but long before this time would have 
had a road from St. John’s and Bonavista to the north-east side of 
the Gulph of St. Lawrence. ‘The supernumertaries in our streets 
are as capable as the Roman legions to perform these labours; 
and industrious cultivators would expatriate themselves to become 
possessors of estates. ‘Thus the revenues of the nation would be 
increased, and the English name gain daily accessions to its 
strength. 

The generous feelings of this country might, if attended to, be 
of great service tous. We honor with the name of patriotism 
many actions, which, when brought to the test of reason, are of 
very doubtful authority. ‘The sacrifice of a portion of our pro- 
perty for the benefit of the whole country may not be classed by 
the pocts among the acts of heroes, yet it has one advantage over 
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them, that more can participate in it, and a good is done without 
the mixture of evil. There is no bloodshed, no violence. The 
individual, who makes the sacrifice, feels a satisfaction in his 
contribution to the national welfare. The ease with which these 
sacrifices may be performed is another argument in their favour, 
and for this reason I shall make no apology for presenting the fol- 
lowing plan to the public. 

Let the commissioners for the purchase of the national annuities 
be empowered to place to their account all stock transferred to 
them by individuals, and to employ the annuities derived from it 
in the purchase of stock, keeping however a separate account of all 
the purchase thus made. The Bank will doubtless make this easy 
to all parties, so that no expense shall be incurred by the transfers, 
it being necessary only, that the holder of stock should notify, in 
any manner-the Bank pleases, his intention of transferring stock ; 
and the commissioners might, by a printed form with their signa- 
tures annexed, signify their acceptance of the stock transferred. 

At the same time that this facility is offered to the stockholder, 
the landholder should also be entitled to an equal portion of our 
regard; and, in the usual way, books should be opened at the 
Bank and bankers, in town and country, for his subscriptions. Nor 
should the mites of persons, equally interested in the welfare of 
their country, but not in equal affluence, be neglected: ‘and in 
every parish I would have a book opened, and the name inscribed 
of every person, whatever may be the amount of his subscription. 
The sums thus raised would, I flatter myself, be much greater 
than what the scorners at this proposition have any idea of : though 
the country bears testimony, in the number of places of public 
worship erected within these few years, to what may be achieved 
by penny subscriptions. * 


* The great number of churches erected within the last thirty years, and 
supported by voluntary subscriptions, cannot fail of producing, and in no 
great length of time, important results—results, perhaps, not altogether 
unconnected with the subject of these pages: 


Pauvyevra cuveToirsy. 
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In every Saturday’s Gazette the progress of these subscriptions 
might be noticed, in the following manner :— 


P Aton 
Annuities redeemed by the transfer ofstuck . . . 00,000 0 0. 
Annuities redeemed by the purchase of stock from 

cash subscriptions . .. +. + + « » 00,000 0 0 


There is a circumstance belonging to these annuities to which 
sufficient attention has not been paid. They are all personal pro- 
perty, and as such are subjected to the legacy tax: an odious tax 
most assuredly, for an unjust distinction is made between personal 
and real property, the former only being subjected to, and the’ 
latter screened from it : whereas, if any distinction is to be made, if. 
ought to be in favor of the former, not of the latter. The propri- 
ety of this distinction does not however fall so much within my 
present view of this subject: but surely, if, at the death of every 
proprietor of stock, a sum of money equivalent to a portion of 
annuities left by him is transferred to government, it is but reason- 
able, that this should be made useful toward the diminution of the 
annuities payable by the nation. I should therefore suggest, that 
all property, derived from the funds by means of the legacy tax, 
should be transferred to the commissioners, and its amount be 
notified in the Gazette in the same manner as the subscriptions: 
and, if landed property should be made subject to the legacy tax, 
the amount of it might be employed in the same manner. 

Thus-means are provided for an accelerated extinction of the 
national annuities ; and whatever may be thought of this schemie, 
every man of sense and honor will esteem it preferable to the crude 
ideas floating in men’s minds, and too often escaping in conversation 
in companies, which ought to be better informed on the extinction, 
as they call it, of the national debt by asponge. Disgraceful ideas! 
Whatever may be the other distinctions among men, there is one 
fixed in nature. Men are to be divided into two classes, the honest 
and the dishonest ; ' and whoever does not pay his debts, whatever 


* Much of the dishonesty too unhappily prevalent in this nation is to be 
attributed, perhaps, to an improper distinction made between the members of 
the legislature and the rest of their countrymen. Whether the present prac- 
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is his rank in society, his true place is in the latter class; unless 
he can prove, that he did not contract his debts disgracefully, .and 
from.misfortune only is unable to pay them. If our nation is to be 
placed in the latter class, let it not be by our suffrages; for an 
upright mind would rather sink into abject poverty than be lord of 
the greatest estate, if the possession of it had been sanctioned by a 
vote to defraud the national creditor of his dues. 

The landowners, who flatter themselves by the benefit to. be 
derived to them by such a mode of disgracing the nation, are much 
deceived ; and little do they think of the miseries they would entail 
upon their fellow subjects. Besides, how many of them are em- 
ployed, laudably most assuredly, ina moral view, whatever may be 
otherwise thought of their prudence, in the encouragement of saving 
banks, by. which the property of the poor is continually invested 
in the purchase of national annuities ! What answer could be given 
to the poor man for the depreciation of his fund, if it arose from 
au act of national dishonor? I allow, that, if the nation should 
cease to pay its annuities, the landowners would be almost the onl 
gainers: but why should their gains arise from the losses of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of their fellow subjects ? 

The annual sum now employed by the commissioners has become 
so considereble, that many are the speculations on the futyre use 
to be made of it. Some would sink it entirely by the abolition of 
taxes to its full amount; others would sink it only to a certain 


tict of arresting debtors, so contrary to the good old laws respecting them, is 
suitable to our character as a free people, is a question I shall not here enter 
upon; but assuredly the higher classes are not entitled to any exemption. 
On the contrary, a breach of the law of honesty should Be visited op them 
with peculiar severity : for the higher the rank in society the more is to be 
expected from them; and the distinction made in their favor has a tendency 
to encourage in them a disregard to honesty. Indeed, no one can be much 
conversant with the higher classes, who does not notice with what levity, in 
some of their circles, a regard to this virtue is treated... It would be bettes 
that every member of the legislature, who has contracted debts, should lose 
all the privileges of his seat, after a sufficient notification to the speakers of 
each house, till his debts are paid. Such a law would have preserved many 
families from great difficulties; and an attention to morality in the highest 
cannot fail of disseminating good principles among the lowest classes. With- 
out honesty there is no honor. 
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extent; others would employ part of it in the raising of a loan sup- 
posed requisite to relieve the nation from its present difficulties. 
But before any thing is done with this money, it is necessary to 
consider whence it is derived, and how far any part.of it may be 
diverted from its present purpose. 

By the wise measure suggested by Mr. Fox a sum has been ap- 
propriated for the purchase of the annuities granted on all loans for 
some years past. This entered into the contract made with the 
government and the !enders, and consequently all that money, which 
has accumulated from the sums appropriated to the purchase of 
these annuities, is under the guardianship of the national faith, and 
cannot be diverted to any other purpose. But before that time, 
certain grants had been made by parliament for the purchase of an- 
nuities ; and, as it was a voluntary act of the government to’par 
chase annuities, which it was under no obligation to do, all the 
income now derived from these sums is, strictly speaking, the na- 
tion’s own. It may either abolish taxes to that amount, and thus 
discontinue so far the purchase of annuities, or it may apply that 
sum to any purpose which it thinks proper. This money is strictly 
the nation’s: the annuitants have no claim whatsoever upon it. 
The amount of it is, I presume, considerable ; but whatever it is, 
it should be subtracted from the sum, in which the annuitants and 
the nation have a joint interest ; and thus the rights of the respec- 
tive parties will be preserved. 

Alarming accounts have been spread of our situation, and it 
has been confidently asserted, and said to be arithmetically proved, 
that we are ruined without hope of redemption. This is.a pleas- 
ing theme to an English ear. Eternal damnation is a favourite 
topic in many of our pulpits, and national bankruptcy the conso- 
lation held out to us by our great financiers. I can easily con- 
ceive, that there is a considerable difficulty in the management of 
our finances at present; but with national as with private. affairs, 
the best way is to look the evil in the face. Many a man, on the 
brink of ruin, has, by the prudent interference of his friends, 
who probed the wound to its depth, been rescued from disgrace ; 
and, notwithstanding all our croakers, I trust that the same may 
be done for our country. 


The first question is, whether the deficit can be made up by 
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our present resources without additional taxes ? “At: amy rate, it 
should be clearly-stated j-and, if ‘the ‘interest ‘of> its amount-falls 
short.of the annuities purchased by the nation on its'own account; 
we have the mieahs at once of ‘covering it. «This’ may bedone - 
either by a loan to the amount’ ofthe deficit, to be repaid in the 
ustalmode-of annuiti¢s, or by the issue of exchequer bills, or'by 
a mixture of both. Let us take the deficit at thirty millions, ‘and 
calculate the“loan at five percent: Consequently the ‘sum tb ‘be 
appropriated to the payment of the annuities, “purchased by the 
leriderj would” be ‘fifteen hundred thousand a year. ''This’stim; f 
apptehend, is within that, which the nation has in the commtis- 
sioner’ hands; with’-the right to-appropriate to any’ purpose’ it 
pleases» Consequently there is no difficulty in providing for this 
deficit by a loan, tequiring no new taxes in its behalf. 

“If it is-done wholly or in‘ part by exchequer bills, the question 
isy whether they would bear a*premium in the market, and as 
long as'they do so it would’be for the advantage of the nation 
to pursue this mode. If these exchequer bills were also made’ 
as low-as fifty pounds, it is probable that they would’ be more 
frequently seen, and fill-up advantageously the gap; which has, 
from melancholy - circumstances, been made - “our” Circulating 
medium. ©‘ 

At-any rate it is. advisable for the nation’ to ‘look its difficulties 
boldly in the face, and to meet them with justifiable” expedients: 
I have mentioned some at which no objection can be’ raised‘ ‘on 
the ground of justice, whatever may be thought of their produce. 
But, if so tardy a diminution may not’be thought satisfactory, 
there is-a-variety of other sources;to which recourse maybe 
had :-and, if a land tax of four shillings in the pound were applied 
to thispurpose; and taxes takem off equal to the amoutit°of 
annuities purchased by it; the’ landowner ‘would not suffer’the 
injury, which he I a a income from’ 
such a measure. - oS AY ge 

There is a circumstance attending these annuities, which mitist’’ 
not be,omitted. The greater -part of the annuitants live amony 
us. Their annuities are employed in the purchase of our matiu- 
factures, and of articles from which the ‘nation ‘derives; int form 
of taxes, a very gteat profit. Of the millions a ‘year; that ure paid 
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to the amnuitants, no small portion finds its way back to the 
exchequer : for every glass of wine drunk ‘by the annuitant, every 
pair of shoes he puts on, restores back to the nation a portion of 
tle annuity. » Men talk idly, when they speak of these annuities 
asa dead joss to the country: for the widow and the orphan here 
find a refuge, and many extensive charities are supported: by 
them. 

The philosopher and the mathematician have been equally 
baffled in their speculations, on what is called the National Debt. 
We have outlived the prognostications of ruin divulged by the 
former: and the latter has learned, that more goes to the under 
standing of the question than mere abstract calculation. Nothing 
can.at first sight seem more absurd than to borrow a loan of 
many millions, at the same time that nearly half that ‘sum “ds 
expended in the purchase of annuities. Here’ comes’ in the 
mathematician, and gravely calculates the loss sustained by the 
nation by this irrational expedient. We will allow to the mathe+ 
matician the truth of his calculations, with the reservation of a 
small particle, very useful on these occasions: this is the particle 
if. If the rate of interest continued as you say, and a decreased 
loan had been purchased by annuities, and the remainder supplied 
by the sinking fund, then your calculation is just. But if, with« 
out the continued influx of money into the market, its ‘interest 
would rapidly increase, then the advantage to the nation in making 
its Joans in the usual manner is so great, that it can afford the loss, 
which you justly calculate upon your mode. 

Mathematical calculations are very usefully applied in otitlos 
sophy, politics, and in the common affairs in life ; but when the 
question is mixed, something more than mathematical accuracy 
is required. It may be proved to an individual, that, in selling a 
reversion for a thousand pounds, he has lost five hundred; but if, 
by means. of that thousand pounds, he was enabled to purchase 2 
living in the church, raise himself a post higher in the-arthy, or 
establish himself in a profitable line ‘of business; he will tell you, 
that. the gain on the money received will far more than pees 
sate for the loss on his reversion. 

The} supposed loss. to the nation on its mode of purchasing 
apnuities has been made the subject of abstract calculation; and 
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its amount alarms those, who.are mot acquainted with: these 
subjects. I am by no means inclined to give credit to any-of the 
calculations that I have seen, The question requires a very 
different mode of treatment; and, I hope, the nation will not for 
along time be under the necessity of examining it more atten- 
tively, Should it unfortunately be compelled to make new loans 
for the purpose of a future war, the experience of the past-will 
guide its transactions. For the present, it is of no small import- 
ance, that so considerable a sum, whether wisely or unwisely 
obtained, can be annually employed in the purchase of its an- 
nuities. 

The present situation of the falsely called National Debt requires 
an investigation into the propriety of a measure, which was 
adopted some years ago without consideration of what is due to 
national honour, the noblest property belonging to a country. 
We must look, therefore, to the contract originally made on 
granting these annuities: and this is specific, not to be set aside 
by any species of legal or political sophistry. The government 
formerly was greatly embarrassed in its loans; but the minister 
was informed, that there would be no difficulty in raising money, 
provided the creditor had a full assurance, that the annuity would 
be paid without any deduction whatsoever. On this account a 
clause was introduced into the act of parliament, in the third year 
of George the First, by which these annuities. were granted, 
purporting, that they should be « free from all taxes, changes, 
and impositions whatsoever,” and the said annuities “ are and 
shall, by virtue of this act, be free and clear, and freed and. dis- 
charged of, and from all taxes, charges, and public impositions 
whatsoever, charged or to be charged thereupon, and shal not 
be liable to any foreign attachment; any law, custom, or usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” In another place, cap. ix. the 
words.run, “ shall be at all times hereafter freed and exempt from 
all taxes, charges, and public impositions whatsoever, charged or 
to be charged thereupon, by authority of parliament or otherwise, 
aE Jar oF statute, made oF to be made to the contrary netwith- 
standing.” 

In the twenty-third year of the reign of. Gearge the: Seééad, 
the act for raising money upon annuities declares, that « the 
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purehasers of them, their executors, successors, administrators, and 
assigns, ‘shall have good and sure estates and interests therein for 
ever, subject only to the proviso and condition of redemption in 
this act afterwards contained, and concerning the same; and that 
ali the said annuities to be purchased in this act, and the principal 
money paid for the same, and every of them, during the continu- 
ance thereof, shall be free from all taxes, charges, and impositions 
whatsoever.” 

Upon the faith of this assurance loans were made for many 
years, till a rash and intemperate minister, equally forgetful of 
the honour of the nation, the privileges of the crown, and the 
imerest of the subject, deluged the country with a coinage of 
paper money, without a basis in landed or other securities, and 
violated this act of parliament by diminishing these annuities 
under the name of a tax on income or property. These annuities 
are therefore now to be considered under two heads; first those 
which were granted before, secondly those which were granted 
after, this violation of the national faith. 

As to those, which were granted before that unhappy time, the 
ease seems to be clear. The debtor has broken his faith with 
the creditor: but this does not alter the nature of the contract. 
He is still in debt, and his honour is at stake until he pays the 
whole sum, of which he has defrauded his creditor. I am aware 
that I shall appear singular in the view I take of the subject: and 
Iam very sorry for it. But I cannot alter my opinion for acts 
of parliament, which may indeed break, but cannot change the 
eternal law between debtor and creditor. So decided is my 
opinion upon this subject, that I should rejoice in its being forth- 
with declared, that though temporary distress compelled a violation 
of the law, yet the nation looks upon itself bound to pay the 
aumuitants every portion of what had been subtracted from their 
annuities, with interest on the sums that had been withholden. 
If this should be done by a voluntary subscription, or otherwise, 
who would not gladly consent to pay a hundred times his pro- 
portion to rescue the nation from the charge that may be brought 
against it by the creditor ? 

With respect to the annuities granted after the violation of 
the national faith, the case is different, and the situation in which 
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‘they stand is by no means so'definite and cleare"'Phey-awere 
understood to be subjected"to the tax upon income, and rconse- 
quently all these annuities may be considered as liable to any 
similar tax ; and whatever tax should ‘be imposed, if it were the 
fifth instead of the tenth of the annuity, I do’ not’ see, that the 
annuitant has any right to complain, provided all :property~is 
taxed in the same manner. ‘But if the landholders consented to 
a tax of four shillings in the pound on their land, and annuitants 
to atax of two shillings in the pound upon their annuities, the 
relition between the parties would be better preserved. I do not 
See however the necessity of requiring so much from either party. 

Every thing in the world has its advantages and disadvantages,and 
what is eminently useful at one time may, under other circumstan- 
ces, become very detrimental. In consequence of the contract made 
between the money holders and government, that the perpetual an- 
nuities granted to them on any loan should be paid free fromall taxes 
or deductions of any kind, loans were made with a facility unknown 
to preceding times. Some persons may esteem this a great disad- 
vantage, and I am not inclined at present to enter into a discussion 
of this subject : but allowing that the nation was in want of money 
at a peculiar time, it appears to me, that it was well obtained in 
the first instance, and the improvement introduced by Mr. Fox 
placed every loan upon an excellent footing. 

A notion was once propagated, that it would be: best for ‘the 
tiation to raise its supplies within the year : but what connection 
there is between the annual motion of the earth round the sun, and 
tlie raising of supplies, it is for the favourers of this notion to 
deronstrate. To me nothing can appear more absurd. A farmer 
consults his horse in the burden imposed upon him, suiting it to:his 
strength and the length of ‘his journey : and the same may be said 
of. the nation. A burden, which will be extremely oppressive for 
one year, becomes, comparatively speaking, light, when diffused 
throigh a number of years. The thought of Mr. Fox didnot 
strike’ either minister or lender at the early part of our national 
anntities; for, if it had, the nation would have been released from 
much of its burdens long before this time ;-and a half pericents of « 
the capital additional tdx would have effected all that might have 
been désired. ; Cid 
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~- Qnesper cent.of the loan raised annually by taxes pays it off 
within forty years half per cent. would pay it off in about fifty 
years. Itis' for the nation to adopt the expedient, which is the 
best suited to its circumstances. At one time I might recommend 
halfcper cent., at another one, at another two per cent. In either 
case'the burden is diffused through a number. of years, .which 
makes the present generation pay the whole or greater part of the 
debt it has contracted. The great point for the existing genera- 
tion is to consider, whether the end to be obtained by the loan is 
adequate to the burden imposed upon the nation. The chief error 
of the house of commons has been, not so much in. the raising of 
money by loans, as by its remarkable neglect of attending to its 
expenditure. Had they kept their eyes fixed upon this important 
part of their business, millions upon millions would have been 
saved to their country. 

It. is not by any means too late to correct this error 5 and the 
difficulties, in which we are at present involved, may. on this 
account be ‘ultimately beneficial... There is a general spirit of 
enquiry diffused throughout thecountry. It may perhaps. pierce 
through the -veil, which has covered one part of our legislature 
to whom» this business more particularly belongs: and, if this 
should be the case, a call may be made on other nations, which 
have borrowed money in our market upon annuities. I do not 
presume to’enter into any political disquisition into the relations 
between our government and these countries. If the latter bor- 
rowed money upon a bona fide contract, and they are now in cir- 
cumstances to fulfil their part of the contract, they are a disho- 
nest and disgraced people, if they permit us to pay their debts. 
Butit may be, that they never intended to pay these annuities : 
and there may have been a tacit understanding to this effect. If 
this.is the case the fault is with the nation, that did not pay more 
attention toits bargain. We must pay the annuities. If on the 
other hand: the’foreign nation is under a compact to pay the an- 
nuities, the amount of those annuities, which we have paid, should 
be notified in every. sessions. of parliament, and the sovereign of 
thes country be informed, that he is so much in arrears to us, 
and be-called-on to discharge his debt with all convenient dis- 
patch. Something of this kind might be useful in transactions 
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amongst ourselves: for wehear sad complaints sometimes of mer- 
ciless creditors, whilst the acts of merciless debtors are paséed: over 
im silence. For one merciless creditor however it is probable, that 
there are at least one hundred merciless debtors. 

The doans raised by government on perpetual redeemable annui- 
ties:shave been expended chiefly on war; and it is lamentable to 
think, that the years of the laves of the present generation have 
beem mostly spent in that unnatural state. Europe pretends to 
call itself civilized and Christian. Its pretensions to the former 
appellation may om many grounds be called in question; that it 
has me right to the hatter is indisputable. For by a Christian is 
meant a disciple and subject of the Prince of Peace: but who~ 
ever reads hereafter the history of these pretended Christians will 
easily discern that their actions were guided by crooked systems of 
temporary policy, not by the eternal law of the gospel. They are 
now justly reaping what they had sowed and it becomes us all in 
lamenting our sins to amend our conduct. 

War has taught mankind the energies of which it is capable: 
it would be blasphemy against heaven, and the eternal disgrace of 
human prudence, if peace could not produce greater and more 
beneficial operations. This nation has developed the exertions of 
combined individuals, who have done more than the greatest despot 
with his enslaved multitudes : for, if we compare the newly erected 
bridges over the Thames; the London, the East India, the West 
India Docks; the docks and canals excavated in different parts of 
the country ; the roads, and inclosures, and gas lights; all within 
the last twenty-five years ; with the splendid works of Napoleon 
(far excelling every thing that was ever done, or imagined by the 
Bourbons,) the mighty achievements of this wonderful man sink 
im the comparison. Much more remains to be done, before this 
country has arrived at its acme of perfection. Its metropolis is 
susceptible of improvements to employ multitudes, and increase 
the salubrity of its almost unrivalled situation. How many thou- 
sditds might be employed im extending the road from Milbank. to 
the East India Docks on one side of the river, and a similar road 
from Vauxhall to Greenwich. The rent of the warehouses and 
improved mansions on each bank would amply repay the subseri- 
bers to a loan for this object ; and the best royal palace ever built 
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is a trifling erection compared with the magnificence of such an 
extended line of: buildings on each side of the river. London 
bridge cannot long remain the disgrace of the metropolis, and the 
cause of untimely death to so many of its citizens. Many other 
improvements may be made, which time will suggest ; and with 
them the morality of the nation will improve: for much more will 
be done by destroying the haunts of id.eness, beggary, and filth, 
and making commodious and cleanly habitations for the poor, than 
by the most powerful exhortations which eloquence can suggest. 

The diffusion of a burden over several years is, by means of the 
national annuities, now sufficiently understood : butthe applicstion 
of it to the improvement of the country in general remains un- 
tried. How many villages are there in England, whose roads are 
scarcely passable in bad weather, and the parish goes on from year 
to year expending a paltry sum hardly sufficient to preserve them 
from an indictment, and losing three or four times as much bythe 
injury done to their draft horses and carriages! (A .considerable 
sum well laid out at once would produce an acknowledged bene- 
fit to both poor and rich: but the tenants grudge their shares, as 
they would be expending their money they say for the benefit of 
others. A loan upon Mr. Fox’s plan makes this easy to all parties; 
and, if government would sanction it without demanding stamps 
on the transaction, the benefit would be great to the country. 
Suppose a parish to borrow a thousand pounds at five per cent., 
and to raise fifty-five pounds a year, the whole debt would be paid 
off in the fiftieth year from the time that the debt was contracted. 
A limitation might be made by act of parliament to the sum per 
pound, that should be raised in this manner: but a loan of thirty 
millions thus expended over the country would at any rate be bet- 
ter employed than in the destruction of our fellow creatures. The 
annuitants in this case would be living among us; many of them 
the widows and children of those, who lent their money. 

My notions may appear chimerical to many of my readers; and 
certainly they will be so to him, who has no other views of mdfi, 
than what the petty expedients of the day, the narrow minded 
view of vulgar politics suggest. But man is a nobler object of 
contemplation; and when we compare this country with what it 
was in the time of the Conqueror, we cannot fail of seeing what 
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he is capable of performing: but, there is this difference, that the 
improvements made since the conquest art not a hundredth part of 
what may be expected in the next hundred years, provided human 
industry and ingenuity are permitted to have their full play. At 
any ratemy speculations have this useful end in view: they will 
tend to encourage us to look more into our affairs; to consider 
the bright side, of the natiqn as, well as. the reverse; to place 
some, and that not an irtational degree of confidence in future 
exertions. ‘They will make us regard dishonesty in its. proper 
colours; and, if we must sustain losses, let it be any loss but that 
of national honor. pet 

Justice between man and man, 

Justice between nation and nation’ 

This is the law of the Most High, 

The decree of the Eternal. 

The scorner may tevile; 

The wicked exalt themselves : 

‘Their prosperity is:'but for a moment, 

‘They sink into confusion 
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My Lorp, 


‘CV onstperine the very unsatisfactory state of the 
Police, particularly about the metropolis, the alarming and in- 


creasing frequency of frauds and thetts—of juvenile demoraliza- 
tion and delinquency—and of the alienation of men’s minds from 
the government, both in church and state : considering also that 
I have had the honor to be appointed a magistrate, | have thought 
it my duty to endeavour to understand the causes of these aberra- 
tions, and to devise (if I were able) means of amendment. I have 
done this, and believing your Lordship to be the proper officer of 
government to whom I ought to offer my suggestions, | proceed to 
submit them, without presuming to intrude upon your Lordship’s 
time with any graces of introduction. 

That it is better to prevent crimes than to punist them, all will 
admit. The most powerful meansof prevention, no doubt, are the 
inculcation of industrious, orderly, and good habits among the peo- 
ple, and particularly among the rising generation; the directly re- 
verse habits are drunkenness and bad associations, These, among 
the lower classes, are the never-failing forerunners of crime, by 
causing distress, perverting the just perception of right and wrong, 
and inflaming to acts of desperation. “to the suppression, or at 
least lessening of dramkenness-and bad company, my views are 
therefore principally directed, and as a necessary consequence turn 
to the scenes and practices which are encouraged at public-houses. 

I do not mean to repeat the hacknied abuse of public-houses— 
that they are at best nuisances, and so forth; on the contrary, I 
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consider public-houses to be indispensable to the wants of civilised 
society, the most so of any commercial establishments : they have 
been found in all times and at all places where civilisation extends. 
Man in his improved condition could not subsist without such heu- 
ses. Where else would the traveller and wayfaring man on their 
journies, or the laborer or artuzan, drawn by temporary employment 
from their homes, find food, refreshment, or a pillow whereon'to 
lay their heads, if theserware mot houses open to the accommeda- 
tion of the public at large? Where else er the single man 

cure his meaus or a shelter from the indiemeney of the wea’ 
between the hours of labor and sleep’ And where so convenient- 
ly can men of the middling and mferior classes meet tor mutual 
communication, and for that enjoyment of each other's society, 
for which nature has adapted them, and to which, in moderation, 
they are justly entitled ? TP his usefulness, however, like all other 
goud things, nvay be turned to a bad account. Where wholesome 
food amd drink ought to be provided, inthaming liquors alone may 
be pressed into consumption; shelter as well as refreshment 
may be abused, and a public-house become the lurking-place of 
idlecs and of thteves; and the mstrument of drunkenness. Oppor- 
tunities of meeting for cheerfuliess and noprovement also may be 
mis-directed to hurtful purposes, to acts of sedition, or combima- 
tions of workmen against the public interest, or to immoral ex- 
citements. Still it ought not to be said, on these accounts, that 
public-houses are at best nuisances. Their usefulness arises out of 
the natural and reasonable wants of society—their pernicious miis- 
direction, in England, out of the partial, corrupt, and woconstitu- 
tional méluence to which they are committed. 

If a foreigner were to be asked how it happened that in Great 
Britain, where the people are among the most industrious and in- 
telligemt in the world, the public-houses are in many mstances the 
worst, being open receptacles for thieves and whores, encouraging 
men, women, and children in drunkenness, obscenity, and uncon- 
trolled rioting —he would probably attribute all to the excess of 
liberty which Englishmen boast of, and thank his stars that the 
limited portion of that desideratum ‘allowed on the continent, at 
least defended his country from such disorders: but when he 
found that public-houses in England were subjected to a despotic 
power, the most complete m the known world, insomuch that cer- 
tain individuals were enabled to shut up such houses at pleasure, 
and were accustomed to do so, even where no fault was imputable 
or pretended—he would most likely be lost in conjectures, until he 


learnt that the uncontrolled power of setting up and putting down 
ic-houses was 


indirectly, »f not direc prom 
he cliche thas taghote taibeonadd bos keppeas ath Avaerte 
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profligately conducted houses-are upheld,.and also how unoffend- 
img» ones are pat down; where the interest of a favored! irival is 
thereby promoted. 

Lam. quite convinced, from observations which I have made 
em public-house management in different countries on the conti- 
nent; as well as in England, that the system pursued here is the 
very«worst which man’s evil genius could have devised. It com- 
mitsithe property of the subject to an interested judgment, and an 
unconstitutional disposal, without yielding any good to.the state in 
return: the system is all-powerful for the purposes of gratifymg 
indivi avarice and malice; but singularly inefficient for any 
one good public object. The delegation of an uncontrollable and 
juserutable power to local justices over victuallers, even to the ex- 
tinction of their means of existence, hay cast that useful class of 
tradesmen out of the pale and protection of the laws—generally 
speaking, they are the slaves of partiality, or the victims of op- 
pression. Unlike other men, they cannot reckon upon good con- 
duct as the means of success, or even of safety from proscrip- 
tion—whence it is that they throw themselves mto the arms of 
great brewers and distillers for security, and become dependent on 
tradesmen, of whom, for the public good, they ought to be free. 

‘That it may not be thought that 1 advance these opinions on 
light grounds, b beg leave to refer to a few cases from among an 
immense nuinber which may be adduced and proved. E, @ Geo. 
(11. King v. Williams and Davies, justices of the peace for Pen- 
ryn, the defendants were found guilty on a crimmal information. 
"They threatened to ruin such victuallers as voted agamst those 
candidates, at an election for the borough, whose interest those jus- 
tices espoused, and actually refused them licenses'on that account 
onlys, A similar case oceurs E. 5 Geo. IiL. King c. Hann and 
Price, oye for the borough of Corfecastle, where the justices 
werealso found guilty. 
~dim18b5, King v. Bingham, a justice for Gosport, the defen- 
dant was found guilty of receiving a sum of money for the pro- 
curing of a-heense. | understand that there are a great many 
sunilar cases inthe Law Reports, and that the number is not swell- 
ed to an immense amount, is owing to the caution which licensing 
justices have learnt of concealing their reasons m silence, im which 
case-they are tmassailable; and of concealing the chain of interest 
between their licensing acts and their own persons. 

The recent evidence im the Police Committee’s Report proves, 
however, that neither caution nor mgenuity can always effectually: 
eouceal the truth. ‘The Magistrates Gifford, Rhodes, and Beau- 
mont, anda cloud of witnesses prove the partiality shown in grant- 
ing dicensesiin the, Tower Hamlets division in favor of Messrs. 
Hanbury, Buxton, and Co. to the exclusion of others, and the in- 
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terest which the licensers ‘have in giving such preference. Huxen 
proves that* he applied in vain for seven -years'to his house Ji- 
censed, but, when driven at length to sell it to Hanburys, it» was 
immediately licensed. Sir Daniel Williams presided at this licens- 
ing; Hanburys, on their part, canvass Huxen to buy his-liquors 
of Stables, the very near and dependent relation of Sir Daniel. 
The guid pro quo is here quite evident; Sir Daniel with his 
friends license for Hanburys—and Hanburys relieve Sir Daniel 
from the keeping of a young man, his very near relation, by in- 
troducing him toa lucrative business. _ But in this instance’ they 
appear to have gone further. When Huxen applies to Hanburys 
for something additional, which he says was promised on the house 
being licensed, they excuse themselves by saying they had trans- 
ferred the house to Messrs. Stables and Williams. The tradesman, 
who built the house and a great part of the street which sup- 
ports it, is almost ruined in waitmg vear after year expecting his 
house''to be licensed, and when at last he is forced to part with-tns 
freehold to Hanburys, it is licensed, and im the twinkling of-an 
eye, is found to be in the possession of the dependent relation of 
the chief licenser, and be it observed; increased in value by such 
license by at least a thousand pounds beyond what the owner 
was compelled to part with it for! The mannerin which 

are refused licenses, and injured in their property, until hes 
down to Messrs. Hanburys’ terms, is further proved: by the ee# 
dence of Morgan, Harrison, Crush, and Beatumont,—and | the 
cruel manner im which publicans are deprived of their licenses, 
without the smallest fault bemg imputed or imputable, to serve 
the interested views of a licenser, is shown by the evidence of 
Stocker. Is not this transaction a fraud?—At: the time that 
Stocker is keeping an old licensed house known by the'sign of:the 
Admiral Vernon,—another person connected with Mr. Merceron) 
the licenser, is licensed in a private house close'by, which is falsely 
described to be of “ the sigu of the Admiral Vernon;”—~and 
which thenceforth assumes to be the Admiral Vernon. 

In further illustration of the manner in which licenses are ‘wp- 
held or taken away, [ will just describe a fact or two ~whieh have 
come within my own official observation. 

L have attended the annual licensing for two years in» the divi- 
sions of the Tower Hamlets and of Kensington. On these occasions 
we have had deputations from parishes, also from «magistrates; 
parish officers, and individuals out of number, complaining against 
cértain houses, as being the resort of thieves and prostitutes by day 
and night; where drunkenness, obscenity, and riots were practised 
continually, insomuch that decent persons avoided the: streets: 
Shopkeepers were thus injured m their business, and others-in 
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their feelings and morals. It, was stated, that owing to the close- 
ness together of these public-houses (every seventh or eighth house 
being a enise-soces) that they could ouly be supported by such 
practeés. Publicans of orderly dispositions, it was stated, had 
their.customers drawa from them, by the licentious provocatives 
allowed at certain houses. Not one of these licenses was taken 
amay/—In the course of the two years, the renewal of nearly 
tmo thousand four hundred licenses was applied for. Of the no- 
torious flash-houses, cock and hen club houses, and gin shops, 
not, one was put down—but the monotony of this complaisance 
was broken in one imstance—and the circumstances of that solitary 
exception deserve particular nolice. 

A constable being called on to state what irregularities he had 
observed among the public-houses in his district, described several, 
among others the followi wing : 

On a certain night, between ten and eleven, he had entered the 
Castle public- house at Brentford, kept by Joseph Harding; the 
house was shut up, but within it be saw four or five women drink- 
ing, whom he knew to be of indifferent character. It did not 
appear that they were drunken, noisy, obscene, or in any way dis- 
orderly. ‘The high constable and the parish constable were both 
examined—they deposed that they had never seen any thing ex- 
ceptionable in the conducting of the house either before or since ; 
and acknowledged that the landlord was a very discreet, sober per- 
son. On the adjourned day several respectable neighbours attend- 
ing, described tiarding to be a superior man to the generality of 

s; aman who was always industrious, sober, and correct 
im his own conduct, and who took care that his inmates should be- 
have in.a similar manner. ‘They said, -hey never saw or heard of a 
single disorderly occurrence in the house. His appearance con- 
firmed their testimony. He accounted for the women being im bis 
house, by saying, that his wife was at the time ill in bed ; that he 
had.gone up stairs to her, leaving her mother, an aged woman 
unused to their business, in change of the bar; she allowed the 
wemen to enter, and have some beer. Upon these facts a majo- 
rity of the licensers devided to shut up the house. 

Harding was called in, and told simply that his leense was re- 
fused... Upon the intelligence, he appeared ready to sink mto the 
earth...He exclaimed, m uoresisting angmsh, ‘‘ | have a wife and 
Sdaldese-thes mast go to the work-house '—What can 1 do?” 

peal was heard with mute difference, and the next license 
wii I felt mterested in the hard tate of this ruined fa- 
Raadhaddense any fault in the man’s conduct, noreven 

CS eee pe ame of the bar; foras 
licensed victuallers they were bound by law to furnish refreshment 
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to any persons, whether or impure, who in an orderly manner 
demanded it. The rd would have been liable to an action 
had the beer been refused—there was nothing m my mind that 
wore the semblance of a reason for thus depriving Mr. Harding 
and his family of their means of subsistence —a hint that was thrown 
out that the house was unnecessary, because it was directly oppo- 
site toa house of Mr. Thompson’s (the brewer's at Chiswick,) ap- 
peared to me to be no-reason. I therefore wrote to a respectable 
whabitant at Brentford, requesting him to make diligent inquiry 
into the general conduct and character of Harding. His 

was, that he universally bore an excellent character, and that 
house was conducted with greater decorum than the generality of 
public-houses at Brentford. 1 have lately written agai to know 
whether the poo opinion of the neighbourhood remaimed unabat- 
ed, or, whether any thing had transpired to the disadvantage of 
his character. The answer says—“ ‘The opinion of the neighbour- 
hood is unaltered; Harding and his family are still living im the 
house. A small subscription has been opened for their relief; 
they are very much essed.” 

Such was the SOLITARY CASE, out of the TWO THOU 
SAND FOUR HUNDRED), which was chosen for the extin- 
guishing of a public-house. 

But if among the 2,400 this is the only instance of a license 
being taken away—I have seen numerous instances of the renewal 
of them being suspended: that is from the licensing day to an 
adjourned day, a = usually of about a week. Upon a vague, 
anonymous, or silly complaint, it is by no means unusual fora 
victualler to be informed that his license is suspended. The poor 
man thereupon is either plunged mto a state of extreme anxiety—= 
or laughs at the event—if he acts under a sure interest, he walks 
off in the latter mood—if he has only his innocence to 
upon, he is doomed to the former. ‘The justices’ clerk is then 
paid a guinea for a petition, whether he draws it or not ; i 
is made with the justices individually—the neighbourhood 7% 
vassed for certificates of good character—sometimes the 
bours in person attend—when the complaint is found to have 
abandoned in limine, and all the agitation to been 
cessary: at other times the turn is different. 1] have knowe 
license of a house of great value and respectability all bat® 


because it was said that the landlord was the owner of a field 


times used as a cricket ground es 


A subject of very great hardship on these occasions ‘i, ‘ 
manner im which victuallers are harassed in altering their 
backwards and forwards according to the capricious directions 
different justices. One will have the tap-room in front of 
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house-—another at the back :—the same with the bar: .One year 
aanan is directed to clear away all his. benches and tables, that 
people may not sit down to upple.; antler year he is called on to 
grdvidhd all dese things, that people may sit dewn to drmk beer 
oe ge In one diviswn I have known every bench 
ordered to be removed trom the front of road-side houses, In an 
adjoining one, such accommodation 1s approved of, a seat on 
whieh the traveller may rest while be drinks his: ale, and. then 
on, being thought better than to require him to enter the 
Gee and sit down among 2 company whose example and dis- 
course might mduce him to remam.. Some justices require the 
persons drinking in # public-house to be concealed from public 
vier—others msist upon the drinking rooms being open to public 
vier, that the conduct of the inmates may be visible. 

Oppressive as these contradictory directions. must be to the 
victualler, and absurd as he might show them to be if he dare 

k, he knows that there is only safety in friends and silence :— 
Hut the outward show of humility and awe, is generally repaid 
by inward scorn and hate. Men of intelligence and manliness, 
who, if they committed any breach of the law, | am sure, would 
how to its sentence with becoming resignetion and firinness, 
I have seen agitated throughout their frame, their lips quiver- 
mgy and their complexion altered, upon being culled im to bear 
the mysterious decisions on their suspended ficenses. Yet these 
men were strong in the rectitude of their acts; and could. only 
suffer through some private grudge, sD of interest, or sense- 
less gaprice. 

‘Khe sting of this tyrannical and cruel dealing is felt the more 
acutely, when it is seen to be inflicted by men, who, im some in- 
stanees, are vulgar, ignorant, grossly mmoral in their private 
characters, and notoriously corrupt in their official ones—men, one 
might almost say, who are of the lowest description—men, cer- 
tainly, who owe all the importance, and most of the property they 
possess, to their offices as justices. ‘That such men, or indeed any 
men, should be allowed to possess a power in raising or extermi- 
nating the means of livelihood of others, according to the resolves 
of their.own secret and sovereiga willi—upon motives which no 
human being dare question—and in a way whieh no power of 
the legislature can revise, is most extraordinary. If a jury err in 

the sufferer is entitled to a new trial; if those enlight- 
ened and pure characters, the Lord High Chaneellor or the .Jdud- 
gea, are supposed to err, the reasons of their decisions. are open 
to investigation, and if found to be erroneous, a new trial offers re- 
tiress : but licensing justices, however worthless, may divest fa- 
milies of their property, even to their ruin, without the possibility 
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npow’ reflection they-shoukd: he disposed to correet an unjeende. 
cisiony have not’ the means ; every thing beg 
the! vote of w moment. « 

any other country nq 
diate —~s 2 Purkish:eadi is accountable to bis Motta; 
but an English iscenser knows of no humian supertor. ‘ novos 

And to what extent does tins power reach * lt is: im eviddetiee 
before the Polvee Committee of the Howse of Commons, trae the 
rulmg majority of hcensers m the Tower Hamlets, m 1895 ;e6n 
sisted of six persons: viz. Sw Dawel W ithams, and Messysy Mer- 
ceron, Hobson, Windle, Mashiter, and Floods: tn 1916/this 
nomber was redneed to five, by the secession of Mr. Flood. Phese 
five persons held an absolute and uncontrollable power of preserve. 
img, or of dispossession over the property of individuals to the 
amount of ONE MULLION STERLING. 

Will fatare ages believe that the legislature of Great Btitsia 
committed such a property to such a disposal, while Magna Charta 
declares that no freeman shall be dispossessed of his free tenement 
and hberties, or be any ways mjured, unless by the legal’ jadge 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land ? 

‘thence, as before stated, mmocence bemg found to be no safe- 
euard against this mysterious and ruthless tyrawey, the owners and 
tenants of pubhe-houses are driven to seek the protection of brew. 
ers and distillers, who make it their busitiess to be'so connected 
with licensing justices, as to secure the licenses of their own ‘hoa 
ses; and to put down, or prevent the dicensing of others, | When 
it happens that a house is deprived of its license, the first question 
I have-abways found to be+—-Whose trade was it? the second=I rr 
whose trade is the nighest house ? 

Here we have the root and stem of all the evils complained of. 
Directly or indirectly the hcensed bouses fall — more and more 
mto the hands of brewers and gin-seblers. ‘The consequence is 
most important, their sole object is the greatest possible consirmp: 
tion of intoxicating liquors. Scarcely any thing can now oooh had 
at a victuallet’s. m or near the metropolis but beer or 
Hespectable cofice-houses, chop-houses, hotels, and - cme ‘fail- 
ing mto the distillers’ hands, we see daily converted into ! 
fF have known ‘Victuallers; who, following the wants and 
desire of their neighourhoods, have begun to fit wp them houses 
cooking dinners, supplying tea, &c. stopped with the injunction, 
” ‘Dh a veershouse” hee, “Pius isa  pirichouse os W ema 


rt ? saan & 


, There are nearly one thousand public-houses in, his. vision, w 
ate of the Sretlige cok ue of full 1000f each. Pa, ¢ ae 
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‘not have our trade turned round in this manner.’  Mern-are thus 
constrained, against their wishes, to drink intuxieating liquors, or 
can get nothiag in public-houses. 
ence, the unsuppled and reasonable wants of the public, 
have given rise to the establishment of cheap coffee and tea shops. 
L exult in this effort of working people to enjoy sobriety in spite of 
brewers, distillers, and licensers! 1 hail the opening of such 
houses as an important step towards improved habits. ‘The arbi- 
trary eagerness with which opportunities are sought to put down 
these houses deserves notice." 

It may perhaps appear extraordinary that the system of uncon- 
trollable licensmg should have been endured so long, if thus perni- 
cious and oppressive in its effects. ‘The fact is, the seeds of its 
mischief were sown not much above sixty years ago. ‘The act of 
26} Geo. IL. confining the licensing to a single annual session, sup- 


* Extract from Mr. Stafford’s Evidence in the Police Report.—“ We sent 
a party of our patrole with a search warrant, and took the whole of the peo- 
ple found there (a cheap coffee-house) into custody; considering that they 
came under the description vf idle and disorderly persons, and such as they 
would be authorised by their warrants to apprehend. 

“ Were any of them in the situation of reputed thieves ?—No, I do not 
recollect that they were. 

“ What did you do with the parties ?—They were brought before the ma- 
gistrate the next morning. A great proportion of them were discharged; [ 
am not sure whether any of them were held to bail: some said that they 
were journeymen printers, employed ou the morning papers, which required early 
attendance; some said they were fishmongers, wen going to Billingsgate; and 
a variety of accuunts were given by others. Tey all said, that seeing the 
house open, they went in for refreshment. I'think the women taken among 
them were sent to prison.” 

In a@,great city, there are numerous persons whose employments require 
them to be out of their houses in the night, . Refreshment is necessary for 
them, aud they are entitled to it. No refreshment can be more innocent 
than warm coffee. “The above’ ns, preferring a sober beverage, were 
eoneuee into confinement: had they chosen beer or gin, there were a hun- 

8 open to themy where they might have swilled intoxicating 
layer until the next day, and, their, persoual liberty still have been 
sate. 


Coffee-shops, no doubt, like beer and gin-shops, and all other places open 
to public accommodation, aré'liable to receive bad company; but this I will 
venture te say, that so long as bad company are allowed to enter any house 
ohgeiblie accommodation, they can enter none less injurious to themselves 

to the public than acoflee-shop. These yield them sustenance without 
exeiting the passions of the sensual—rousing the fierceness of the desperate— 
6r stiipifying the consciousness of iticipiettt misdbers. Their merit is all their 
own; their abuse seems to me to be the fault of the police, who —- 
prevent bad characters from assembling in numbers. any where. If the 
police will not do this, however, 1 humbly think they ought not to throw 
inoffensive persons into confinement who are found in a coffee-shop, and 
suffer the vilest to be free when under the protection of a gin and beer-shop ; 
thus inverting the moral rule, that fh sobriety thete ts safety, but that 
drunkenness leads to danger. 
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plied the means of upholding monopolies, and the imterests of pars 
ticular individuals, Previously, if a victualler was. by one set-of 
justices improperly refused a license, or if he neglected to ‘a 
good commodity, or to provide the manner of victualling 
by his neighbourhood, a license might be procared from» other 
justices ; no corrective of this kind is now practicable: ‘The 
licensers now carve out the licensing into their separate localities: 
by the way, no little quarrelling among them sometimes: takes 
place in the partition. ' , 
The full developement, however, of the value to brewers of the 
present licensing powers, has only arisen since the late vast*in- 
crease of new buildings. Until the act just mentioned, licenses 
were procurable so freely, that no profitable trade could be des 
fended from competition ; and the public was fully, and over supe 
plied with public-houses. But latterly, as new neighbourhoods 
arose, this was very practicable, and most valuable monopolies 
bave been secured. : 
Here it may be well to consider the. weight that is due to 
plausible pretence which is used on these occasions, namely, “ We 
allow so few public-iscuses to be opened, in order to di 
tippling-” This representation is catching with a great many, but 
allow me, my Lord, to examine its merit. Supposing that only 
one public-house be allowed, where the wants of a neighbourhood, 
if left to their free operation, would give rise to three :—W hat is to 
prevent the persons who would frequent the three public-houses 
from assembling in the one? Will they be less likely to be drawn 
to a public-house by a /arge compuny of their acquaintances, than 
by a few only, ov by solitariness, which they might meet with if 
the public accommodation were divided?’ Are they likely to 
drink less, to be less adapted for combinations against | their 
employers, or for political opposition, when collected im large num= 
bers than when divided ? Upon the above pretence, no house: is 
allowed to be licensed near a house of Messrs. Hanburys’ in the 
Commercial Road, just by Stepney Causeway. That house must 
be a fortune to them im itself. ‘The house is so crowded, and the. 
drivers of the East India Company’s caravans are collected there 
in such numbers, together with their caravans, that the foot way 
and the carriage way are equally impeded by them. Their noise 
is often a nuisance ; part of the neighbourhood are compelled to 
g° an unreasonable distance for their beer ; and all the neighbour- 
ood to drink just such beer as Messrs. Hanbury and Co. choose 
to give them, or none. i 
Even m this operation of restricting the setting up of publica 
houses, which is the only seeming good one of the present licensing’ 
system, the good is confined to the mysterious coterie of the 
licensing interest. I have officially known upwards of a thousand 
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pounds to be mdirectly given, for procuring 4 license to a house at 
Shepherd's Bush. ‘The 1000. was shared between a vestry clerk, 
who had influence with some of the hicensers, and another person. 
The interest of sobriety in these monopolies is shown to be ideal. 
The. revenue and the state suffer in only receiving for one set 
of annual licenses, and one payment of annual taxes, and in having 
enly: one place for the billeting of troops; where, but for the 
monopoly system, they would have had two or three. What then 
remaims? What rational authority have the'licensers to prevent a 
competition in the supply of drink any more than of eatables ? 
What moral right have they to fence round a beer or gin seller 
against the rivalry of his fellow tradesmen, any more than a butcher 
or baker? A competition could not succeed against an established 
victualler, unless the new candidate supplied his victuals cheaper, 
er better, or more conveniently, than the old one.—People will not 
quit the house where they are settled, for a new one, to be worse 
off. ‘The prohibition, therefore, to operate with any effect, must 
eperate against the public. 

It is not by upholding these monopolies then, that the public is 
to be well victualled, and disorderly conduct to be suppressed. ‘The 
powers of the secret conclave erected on one day annually, for 
sttrveying the sins of the victualler during the past. year, is mani- 
festly useless for all purposes of timely correction : equally mefti- 
cient is the troublesome parade with recognizances, which benefits 
no one but the justices’ clerks. It is also observable, that the 
licensing board have but one instrument of punishment for the 
heaviest offence and the slightest fault, namely, the extinguishing of 
@ property which may cause the ruin of the families of both tenant 
and latidiord. And even where the hicensers act with a pure 
regard to their public duty, which | am far from suppasmg is not 
the case with a great. many of them, their retributive justice is not 
only out'of all teme, but easily evaded. A victualler may encour- 
age bad practices in hisitiouse for a year; when, if he thmks he 
eannot make his peace by fair promises, or a show of reform, 
just before the annual licensing day, he has only to twansfer his 
licerise’ to a new tenant; and, according to the evidence of a rever- 
end. witness before the police commuttee, who understands the 
whole arcana of heensing—* the guilt 1s put an end to ; the house 
being brick and mortar cannot be guilty of'any crime.” 

In the creation of this anomaldus power, the legislature appears 
to have fallen into two great errors. Jt has presumed first, that 
men may be safely trusted with an uncontrollable official power in 
raising or destroymg property; and secondly, that they are able to 
foresee what houses will be misconducted, and will-refuse licenses 
accordingly. But the event proves that men sv: empowered, are 
very apt to use their discretion in applymg the favours to them- 
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selves and connexions, and the injuries to their opponents, and that 
justice bas little or nothing to do in the business. Further, it 
appears that where they have the will, they have not the gift of 
foresight. During the whole history of our legislation on public- 
“houses, however, it is not discoverable that the power of immediate 
correctton—as, for instance, to punish the victualler who encourages 
or suffers bad conduct, and to suspend his license at the instant. 
has been once thought of. In every other country we see such 
powers at hand—in this we have nove. Our means of correction, 
(practically speaking) merge in the mysteries of the annual licen- 
sing. e have seen the insufficiency of such means; its injusti 
in the best hands is equally apparent. By withholding a license 
lest it may be misused, a positive injury is often done to prevent 
a possible harm. Punishments are mflicted ow illusory anticipar 
tions, while actual disorders reign with impunity. 

Having thus shown that the s/rength of the present licensing 
powers is seen only in acts of extortion aud of injury to indivi 
duals, and to the public, aud their weakness in a thorough incapa- 
city to prevent crimes and disorders ; it may now be proper to 
consider what is the best system to substitute in their room. 

[ think, my lord, 1 may fairly assume: First, that the public are 
entitled to as beneticial a supply and accommodation, as vietuallers 
are peady to provide for them. Secondly, that due precautions 
ought to be adopted to prevent victualling houses from becoming 
disorderly. ‘Thwdly, that means of immediate correction, and 
even of suppression be at hand, should bad practices be encouraged, 
or suffered within them. 

For the main object of affording to the public the most benefi- 
cial accommodation, it would be only necessary to throw the ‘trade 
of a vietualler, like every other trade, open to general ee 
by granting licenses at any time, to any persons of good c ter, 
and in the occupation of suitable premises, who should ask. for 
them and pay for them. In this way public-houses are licensed in 
Frauce, and other couutries on the continent, subject, however, to 
their bemg suspended in twelve hours, if disorderly. Notwith- 
standing this facility, and numerous as public-houses are ia France, 
every one who has been in that country must acknowledge that the 
conducting of such houses there, is infinitely superior to what it is 
in England: a disturbance is searcely ever knowa within them, or 
a drunken man any where visible. They know nothing of our 
partial and corrupt practices iv prohibiting the public: from 
sing drink, excepting from the favored by the licensers; they allow 
the public the free supply which they have a natural right: to 
enioy ; aud they only arrest the hand of the victualler who conducts 
his business prejudicially to good order. ‘These ave the principles 
of common sense. I am thoroughly persuaded that if similar prin- 
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ciples were adopted in the management of public-houses in Eng- 
land, similar good effects would follow. ' 

I therefore presume to recommend, that licenses be granted in 
England to any proper person on his application, subject to 
visions and regulations necessary to secure good order, and of 
effectual powers to suspend such licenses immediately, and ulti- 
mately to annul them if misemployed. 

‘> But, as it may be feared, (and might be the case for a time) that 
if the procuring of a license were made thus easy, men would 
take them out, meaning to conduct disorderly houses; and know- 
ing that they must soon incur their forfeiture, but reckoning on the 
profit which they might make in the interim: I[ propose that any 
person taking out a license for a liouse not already licensed, shail 
pay a stamp duty of (say 200/.) for such license to keep a public- 

se. And followmg up the principle of causing victuallers to 
have a substantial interest in the preservation of their licenses: | 
propose, that at or before the next annual licensing, the occupier 
of every public-house now licensed shall pay a stamp duty of 20/. 
for a license to keep a public-house. 

With these pledges lodged, the practice of taking recognizances 
may well be given up. Asa security it is a mere mockery.’ I 
hope that victuallers will cheerfully pay a commutation of 20/. 
to be relieved from the trouble of providing sureties, and paying for 
recognizances. On their legally quitting possession, 1 p 
that they shall be entitled to receive the 20/. from the landlord, or 
other successor. Those who would object to pay this 20/. Iam 
sure would be very few, and only where the houses were of the 
most indigent kind. It would be well that all such houses ceased 
to be occupied as public-houses. 

Those who desire to open new houses, would regard the pay- 
ment of 200/. for a license as ‘nothing in comparison with the 
immense loss and anxiety to which they are now exposed. The 
very few house-owners who succeed without indirectly purchasing 
their hcenses, have to wait several years, eight or ten sometimes, 
before they can make ap a sufficiently strong interest to prevail : 
far the greater part, however, after having endured the disappoint- 
ment and loss of rent many years; are at last run down, and 
compelled to part with their houses to a brewer, or other connection 
of the licensers, for about a third or a fourth of the value of which 
the house immediately becomes on its being licensed. I am sure 
that there is nut a person who, on an independent interest, has built 
a public-house near the metropolis of late years, who would not 
gladly have preferred paying government two hundred pounds for 
leave to open it when it was ready, to’ procuring it through the de- 
grading and slippery path of licensmg favor. It is right that there 
should ‘be a decided value in a license, that victuallers may be 
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careful in keeping it; but. that value had better be paid forin.a 
direct @ay, and applied to the service of the state, than in circuit- 
ously. feeding the avarice and cupidity of licensers or brewers, or of 
their clerks, or their dependents. 

As respects brewers’ or distillers’ property in public-houses, I 
recommend measures to preveut the further accumulation of such 
houses in their hands, and to give them a life interest, and no 
more, in the houses they hold already. This will procare the gra- 
dual withdrawing of such houses from their possession and control. 
If itis thought.wise bythe legislature to probibit tanners from work- 
ing up the leather they prepare, it must be much more so to. prevent 
brewers from having the command of houses for the sale of the 
liquors they compose. In the leather retailing, the property of the 
consumer might be affected by the tanner, were no competent 
judge of the quality of the leather to intervene between them; but 
in the liquor dealing the health as well as the property of the. con- 
sumer are exposed, if a bad commodity be forced imto 
tion. And when to these considerations is added the important 
one that public-houses, instead of being a benefit, become, a 
nuisance to the public, if they encourage drunkenness, and that 
brewers and distillers have a direct interest in promoting excessive 
drinking, it is in the last degree imprudent to allow them to have 
the property in, and the direction of public-houses. In. the pro- 
posed arrangement for their interest in such houses therefore, these 
great tradesmen will see that due homage is paid to the weight and 
influence which they have acquired, and greater indulgence sug- 
gested than they have been accustomed to show to those from 
whom they have drawn their new public-houses. 7 

The next point to be considered is the regulations under which 
victuallers are to conduct their houses. ‘This is a very important 
subject. ‘The general regulations which are necessary ought, if 
possible, to be elicited, and to be reduced to legal rules ; at pre- 
sent almost every thing is left to the ever-varying ideas, of the 
justices; the law has provided but few rules, and those. are in 
impracticable; for instance, an act of James I. declares thataf 4 
victualler suffers tippling in his house, or gets tipsy himself, he 
shall be disabled from carrying on his business for three years. 
Such a law can do no good, but must do harm. What victualler 
can prevent persons tippling in his house? Does it not happenin 
the best regulated taverns—in the presence of, I had almost saad, 
in the persons of—but certainly under the auspices of princes, 
bishops, judges, and senators? 1s it not the necessary concomitant 
of every feast or public dinner? To continue a law in: force 
which probibits a man from folloy.ing bis trade for three years, if 
he does that which, in the exercise of his trade, he cannot avoid 
doing, is I think ridiculous. And it has this injurious effect....By 
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showing to him that, the jinw, is absurd and. inoperative in one 
instance, it leads him mot to respect its injunctions m another, but 
to believe that its penalties may be avoided in ene case as well as 
the other. I therefore think that the various laws imposing di 

jovate and impracticable penalties on victuallers ought to be 
repealed, and that the regulations concerning them ought to be 
revised and corrected, and, with the Excise Laws, as far as they 
regard victuallers, be embodied in one act of parliament. 

The regulations which I presume to recommend, provide that a 
due regard to decency shall be secured by the manner of fitting up 
the premises, and that certam definite hours for opening and sbut- 
ting wach house shall be uniformly observed. 

© put a stop to the various disorders, in limine, which 
so. commonly arise in public-houses, viz. excessive drinking, visible 
drunkenness, games of chance, swearing, obscene, threatening, se- 
ditious, or turbulent language and conduct; and to prevent the 
confluence of thieves and lewd women, | propose to employ a 
means, which, although simple in its design, will, 1 am strongly 
persuaded, prove singularly efficacious im practice. It is, to enjoin 
victuallers under penalties, quickly recoverable, to refuse liquor to 
parties under any of the above mentioned circumstances; and | 
propose further, to invest the victualler with the power of a peace 
officer, as far as regards the taking mto custody and bringing 
before a magistrate any persons so misbehaving, or improperly 
assembling on lis premises. 

The withholdivg of liquor in the above cases would go far 
to prevent almost all the disorders which disturb the metropolis, 
and jndecd all parts of the country. It is aneffective instrument 
of order wholly im the conunand of the victualler: to this his mind 
ought to be directed, and his attention roused by good looking 
after. 1 cannot conceive any admonition that would come so 
effectually home to the feelings of a person who was misconduct- 
ang bimself, as the landlord, saying—‘ Sir, 1 dare not supply you 
wath any more liquor, you have had such a quantity already, or you 
have used such and ‘such expressions ;” or again, that would so 
severely point out to the thief and the whore their outcast condi- 
tion, and discourage their callings, as the answer—‘‘ You can have 
no drink or abode here ; such people as you are camot have any 
liquer, or mix in any company in a public-house.” I think, under 
the regulations proposed, victuadlers may be made peace officers of 
superior value. 


Flash-houses, it is true, could not exist under this discipline ; 
but the doctrine of keeping such houses open for the purpose of 
facalitating the trade of thief-taking 1 hope will no more be advo- 
cated. dhe horrid connection between the trades of thieftaking 
and thief-making has been s9 fatally proved, and also the instru- 
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mentality of flash-houses to that connection, that the professional 
convenience and advantage of ‘these “‘ Preserves” must give way, 
I submit, to the public safety. My observations have’ 

cated flash-houses and cock aed-bewr clubs to be the most 
nurseries, academies, and houses of call for vices and crimes that 
can be devised. They administer to their vietins’ course, from 
ther bovish seduction to their apprehension for the gallows, 
There the noviciate sees decency laughed to seom, and vice 
extolled as spirit: there each encourages the other to new expres 
sions and acts of depravity: there thieves are brought together, 
and enabled to combine for extensive mischief: ‘there’ re oeeee 
liquors are at hand to drown reflection, and to exeite to deeds 
fierceness: there, to crown the whole, imocent men are inveigied 
into the commission of crimes, by the agents of men whose 

it is to suppress crimes, in order that money may be made “by 
hanging them. Ali these evils have been suffered, because thief 
takers say if it were not for such houses they would not knew 
where to find the thieves. Perhaps they might go atittle further, 
and add—* if it were not for such houses we should tiot have -" 
thieves to find !” 

if thieves are proscribed from receiving liquor and entertainment 
im public-houses, they will not have their wonted opportunities to 

new men into their ways, while, m the comparative 
into which they will be driven, they will have leisure to reflect on 
the misery of their trade, and be furnished with motives to look'out 
for a better. Street-walkers, prevented from artificially exciting 
their spirits at the numerous gin-shops now open to them at every 
step, will be Jess likely to terrify by their yells and ex 
and to shock decency by their appearance. ‘To check the 
cious habit of dram-drinking, | propose that vietuallers not 
deliver any spirits to be drank in or about their premises, unless 
mixed with an equal part of water. 

Having thus proposed measures stronger than heretofore for the 
prevention of drunkenness, obscenity, and disturbance, | must stop 
short of what is already evacted to prevent men from taking cheers 
ful and healthy amusements. 1 think the prohibition against skit- 
tles, nine-pins, and other games of exercise, both unfeeling and 
unjast, as well as impolitic. [tis not doing as we would be done 
by. 4 submit, that it is absolutely necessary for the health of art 
zaus, following sedentary employments, to have frequent recreation, 
both mental and corporeal. Working tailors and shoemaker ia 
general die prematurely, owing to the position ia which they work: 
lively exercise is necessary to “relieve the oppressed viseera. “The 
above games afford much exercise in a short time, avd more time 
Po ee le I even doubt the wisdom of probibiting men 

from playmg at drafts, and other old and immocent amusements, 
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Most single men must, and many married men will, spend part of 
their evenings in public-houses. Men of strong animal spirits 
and ardent minds, after the monotony of their daily labor, will 
naturally assemble for social intercourse. If lighter recreations are 
prohibited, and they are only allowed to ¢a/k and drink, they 
almost universally fall upon politics, because that is the only sub- 
ject perbap# which they all believe they understand, aud in which 
they are all pretty much of one mind. No small number, who find 
they have the gift of speech, start in the preaching line. ‘Thus, it 
ap to me, people are absolutely driven into the gloom of 
politic! and sectarial fanaticism and hypocrisy, and hence the 
te rapid increase of such proselytes.. The assigned reason—that 
rts and amusements lead to drunkewness and gaming, | cannot 
think a good one for their suppression. Where is the good thing 
which. is not convertible to a bad use? Evening religious meet- 
ings notoriously lead to unholy amours. It is said that divines 
have laid. wagers which should. get through the service quickest ; 
but who would propose indiscriminately to shut the duors of the 
one, or the mouths of the other, because they are capable of such 
abuses. I submit that it is the duty of a vigilant government to 
arrest evil-doing as it emerges from good—not lazily to forbid the 
operation of that, which is in itself good, through tear that it may 
be perverted to evil. Besides, with what consistency does govern- 
ment interdict a man from the enjoyment of an innocent sport, lest 
it. should lead bim to gaming, (as for instance,) whether he or his 
shopmate shall pay for their jug of beer upon the event of a game 
of skittles or drafts, while, for the lucre of gain, the said govern- 
ment permits bills to be thrust into the hands, and before their 
eyes, invoking them to disregard the pursuits of honest mdustry, 
and aspire to the condition of gentlemen, by staking their all in that 
deceptious game of hazard, the “ State Lottery?” To do as we 
would be done by is expected in the dealings between legislators 
and subjects, as well as amongst others. , If that good rule 1s set at 
nought on the powerful side, submission may be compelled, but 
——- obedience cannot be expected from the weaker. 
nder the system and regulations which | presume to recom- 
mend, the victualler will have a clear guide for his conduct. Ob- 
serving the directions prescribed by equal laws, he will not have to 
dread the confiscation of his property by an arbitrary power. 
Disregarding them, he will see that no influence can protect him 
from continual fines, nor even from the immediate forfeiture of his 
license. ‘The necessary effects must be, that Flash-houses will be 
forthwith given up or put down ; that where public-houses are so 
crowded as to be only supported by disorderly practices, they will 
disappear in like manner. That where a fair competition has been 
shut out, and neighbourhoods are ill supplied, new candidates will 
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offer, and readily ernment fof licenses, to 2 the 
local accommodation. us will the distribution of itic tdi 
be equalized and regulated by the reasonable wants of the £4 
One nei rhood will not be ammoyed by a redundance of them, 
nor another suffer through a monopoly. Independent men may 
once more gain possession of public-houses, and brewers be only 
able to command the supply of a neighbourhood through the su- 
perior quality or cheapness of their provisions. ‘The moral habits, 
as well as the pecuniary interests of the public will be improved, 
and the magisterial office, divested of the odious licensing powers, 
rise im respectability and general estimation. ™ 
While all these important points are gained for the public, and 
individuals are emancipated from the hateful tyranny of the 
mode of licensing, the government will receive a valuable 
to the revenue. [ have no doubt that three hundred new licenses 
will be applied for during the first year in the neighbourhood of 
London, and at least as many more in different parts of the 
country —This will produce the sum of 120,000/. for new housés. 
By the Excise Return laid before Parliament, it appears that 
duting the year 1815 the number of beer licenses taken out was 
48,762. Anticipating that the effect of the proposed act would 
be to reduce the number of public-houses in some measare, say'to 
48,000, the twenty pounds required from the landlords of old 


houses, in commutation of recognizances, would yield 960,000. 
which, added to the former sum of 120,000/. gives an i 

amount of one million and eighty thousand pounds. Nor wotild 
the revenue to government stop here : for as old licenses become 
forfeited, and new neighbourhoods arise, new licenses will be an- 
nally required. 


I have the honor to be, 


My Lord, 
Most respectfull 
Your Lordship’s obedient humble Servant, ji 


J. T. BARBER BEAUMONT. 
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Heads of a proposed Bill for the Licensing and better Regula- 
tion of Public Houses. 


Recitat.—That many complaints were made of partial and 
oppressive practices: under the present licensiug laws. ‘That the 
uncontrolled power given to justices in grauting or refusing licenses, 
had been abused m favor of brewers and spirit dealers, to the 
injury of the public im their property, health, and morals. That 
the laws concerning public-houses were contained in @ great many 
different Acts of Parliament, which it was found desirable to sim- 
plify and. methodize, and that there wus wanted a detailed plan of 

everal regulation to be observed in the conducting of public- 
SEs. 
ENACTMENTS. 

That the several Actsof 1st James I. c. 9—4th James I. e:5~- 
7th James 1. ¢, 10—Ist Charles I. c. 4—26th Geo, il. e. 31— 
32d Geo. ILI. ¢. 59—together with the 14th section of 30th Geo. 
IL. c..24—and the 74h, Sth, and 10th sections of 48th Geo. ALI. 
c. 143—be repealed, and the following regulations be substituted 
in lieu thereof : 

2d.—That His Majesty’s Commissioners of Excise be empow- 
ered to grant. general /icenses to keep public victualling-houses to 
the occupiers thereof, provided Urat such occupiers shall produce 
a certificate from a magistrate, the major part of the principal 
parish-officers, or of three or more substantial housekeepers, set- 
ting forth that the applicant, to the certifiers’ knowledge, is a per- 
son of good fame, and of sober life and conversation ;—and pro- 
vided also’ that the house be of not less than the yearly value of 
20/, and be rated at that value in the parish book, and that no 

reasonable objection shall appear to such commissioners against 
the apenas of such house as a public-house. 

3d.—That any person applying as above for a license to keep as 
a@-public-house, any house im which, or on the site of which, the 
occupier is not nuw licensed, or shall not be licensed, as hereafter 
provided, to sell beer, shall pay a any ef 200/. upon such license 
being granted, 
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4th.— That all licensed victuallers in possession of houses: in 
which, or oft the site of which, the occupier is now licensed to 
sell beer, shall, if desirous to continue the said house’as a public- 
house on or before the ist of October next, pay a duty of 20%. 
for a license to keep such house open as a public victualling-hotise, 
5th.— "That His Majesty's! Comntissioners of Excise be empow- 
ered to receive payment for the aforesaid license daty of 20é. any 
time in October nest, from any superior landlord of any house, 
now a licensed publie-house, in case the tenant shall have refused 
or neglected to pay such duty ; and upon the landlord’s ‘recom- 
meéndation thereafter of an approved tenant in possession, thé Said 
commissioners shall issue a license to keep as aforesaid, 1 manier 
as if the license had been taken out on or before the tst of ‘Olcto- 
ber next. 4/so, if at any time a licensed victualler shalbdie or 
desert his premises, and lis license shall not have been transferred 
to his landlord, or an approved tenant in possession, as hereinafter 
provided, then upon the landlord's regaining possession of “the 
premises, and recommending an approved tenant the said com- 
missioners, upon proof of the facts, shall issue to such tenant 
a license to keep such house as a victualling house, subject to’ his 
paying for the same a duty of 20/.— Also, if a license to keep, Se. 
be Jost or destroyed, upon due proof of the fact, a duplicate 
license may be issued in heu thereof to an approved tenant iv pos 
session, subject to the payment of a duty of 5/.— Also, upon the 
certificate of two justices of the peace, that a new public-house 
is wanted in a particolar situation, for the accommodation of the 
public, and that upon effectual notice given of their opinion that 
such house was necessary, no person was willing to open a i 
house at or near such place, subject to a daty of 2001. fora 
license to keep the same, and that uo person was willing to givé 
more than a certain sum, being not less than 50d. for such license, 
thé said commissioners may in their discretion issue such license, 
upon receiving such reduced duty as afuresaid. 2 om 
- Gth.That a tenant paying the storesaid duty of 207. upon 
legally quittmg possessiun of his premises, and not having so mis 
conducted the business of the house as to have brought it mto 
disrepute, nor ander the censure of the magistrates, shall be enti- 
tled to receive such sum of 20/. from the then landlord of ‘the 
premises, or other person receiving his surrender, and upon stich 
20/. being tendered to such out-going tenant, he shall execate a 
transfer of the same to his landlord, or to a tenant accepted by ‘his 
landlord, as the case may be. it 
7th.—That whenever a person is desirous of acting on a‘ trans 
fer of a license to keep a public-house, he shall produce a certifi- 
cate of character as before provided;to two or mote jastices act 
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ing for. the division at. a sessions holden for the transfer of publi- 
cans’ licenses, and if they are satisfied therewith, but not other- 
wise, -the said transfer shall be allowed, and have effect by an en- 
dorsement on the said license, signed by the transferrer and two 


tes. 

Sth— Each license to, keep a public-house, shall be printed 
upon parchment, and bear a number as belonging to its particular 
parish, the duty received to be expressed therein. 

<—The said commissioners of excise shall keep a register of 
all licenses which by forfeiture or otherwise shall be cancelled. 
10th.— No license for the sale of beer or spirits shall be granted 
to any person who shail not be im legal possession of a license to 
keep a public-house as aforesaid. 

1ith.—No license shall be granted for the selling of beer or 
spirits, to the occupier of any house belonging to a common brew- 
er or distiller, or vender of beer or spirits m the gross, or toa 
trustee for any of them, except in respect of such public-houses 
as shall have belonged to such brewers, &c. previous to— 

12th.—That no vender of beer or spirits in the gross, nor any 
trustee for any of them, shall be eligible to take an assignment of 
a term in any house wherein the tenant is licensed to sell beer or 
spirits, and should any contract be entered into for any such pur- 
pose, the said contract shall be ab initio void. 

With a provision empowering the commissioners of excise, or 
the magistrates in general session, to require all persons interested 
in she ownership of any public house to declare their trusts upon 
oath. 

1Sth.—Every victualler shall provide a commodious tap-room, 
with firing in the proper season, and tables and seats ; and also so 
fit up his premises as to provide for a due regard to decency, and 
to prevent his premises from becoming a nuisance. 

14th.—His house shall only be open (except to travellers) be- 
tween the hours of six in the morning and eleven in the evening ; 
and he sball not supply any one with liquor to drink therein, other- 
wise than between the above hours, and except as aforesaid. 

15th.-.He shall not refuse victuals and lodging to any one of 

fame, who im an orderly manner shall require them, and show 
that he is able to pay for them. 

16th.—He shall not refuse to receive the billets of soldiers. 

17th.—He shall sell food and liquors of the true legal weight 
and measures, and not combine with other victuallers to raise the 
prices of victuals, nor impound the chattels of any guest for his 
refusal to. pay an exorbitant charge. 

18th.—He shall not buy, receive, exchange, or detain any arms, 
clothes, or regimental necessaries, belonging to any soldiers. 
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19th.—He shall not suffer any unlawful meetings to take place 


in his house. : 

20th.—He shall not supply liquor to any one who is visib 
drunk, or who shall have drank in or about his premises so mu 
liquor as to be likely to be intoxicated, nor to any person’ who on 
the same day shall have used any obscene, swearing, threatening, 
or turbulent language, or conduct im or near'to his ‘premises, or 
who in any other way shall have so misconducted himself ‘as “to 
alarm or annoy others of orderly behaviour; nor to any persons 
who shall be, or have been in or about his premises playing at any 
game of chance ; nor to any driver of a cart, caravan, or waggon, 
whenever there are already as many as three such carriages stand- 
ing in the road in the front of, or near to his premises ; nor shall 
he harbour, or supply liquor to any reputed thief, or common whore, 
or known cheat, or convicted rogue or vagabond ; he shall not 
harbour any watchman or patrole while on duty, or suffer any such 
person to tipple. But if any such person or ‘persons as aforesaid, 
shall not desist from their disorderly conduct, or leave his house 
upon being required by him so to do, he shall be empowered and 
required to take such person or persons into custody, and prefer a 
complaint against him or them forthwith before a magistrate. 

2ist.—He shall not sell any spirits by retail otherwise that 
openly, in full view of his tap-room or the street ; oor deliver any 
spirits to be drunk in or about his house unless mixed with an 
equal quantity of water. 

22d.—He shall not alter the name of his sign without leave from 
two justices, and an entry of the same being made in the victuallers’ 
book of his parish herein after mentioned. 

23d.—He shall fix up and preserve in his tap-rooms, and also 
in his bar, a list, which the overseers are required to furnish hin 
with annually, of the parish officers for the current year, also of 
the turncock and firemen residing within his parish, with the — 
culars of their several residences, and immediately above the list in 
his bar, he shall, if required, hang up the key of the fire-ladders, 
in constant readiness for use. 

24th.—If any victualler offends against any of these regulations, 
he shall, on information and conviction before a justice of the 
peace, in a summary way, be liable for each offence, in a 
not exceeding 10/. nor less than t/. Such victualler shall have the 
right of appeal to the next general sessions, upon giving security 
for the payment of costs, if again convicted—half of the penalties 
to go to the informer, half to the Crown. Power for the justices 
to enforce fines by distress or committal. 

25th.—Each victualler shall be furnished with a printed copy of 
the above regulations and penalties at the time of his taking up his 
licenses annually, and shall fix the same, and continne the same 
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fixed, in a conspicuous part of his tap-room during the ensuing 


year. 

26th.—The overseer of each parish shall provide a book, in 
which every conviction of a vietualler residing therein shall be mi- 
nuted, with the cause of conviction, and be signed by the convict- 
ing justices. ‘I'wo alphabets shall be annexed to it, one referring 
to the name of the sign, and the other to the name of the occupier; 
and the prodaction of such book shall be good and sufficient evi- 
dence of convictions in any court of justice. ‘ 

27th.—That if it shall appear.to any.two on ai@pe justices, con- 
stituting a majority at a petty sessions to be holden for the purpose, 
that a public-house is so improperly conducted as to be mjurious 
to the public, or be so situated as to be likely to be a harbour for 
bad characters, or to be a nuisance to a considerable number of 
persons in the neighbourhood near to it, they may by an order un- 
der their hands, declare the same to be a public nuisance, and the 
occupier’s licenses to keep such house, and to sell beer, wine, and 
spirits therein, to be suspended, and such licenses shall be there- 
upon and thenceforth of no effect, until such time as a bill of 
indictment for such nuisance shall be preferred against the occupier 
at the next general sessions;-aned an issue shall be tried thereupon ; 
when, if the occupier shall be found guilty, his licenses may there- 
upon be declared void; or, upon the prayer of the superior land- 


lord, he may be put out of possession of the premises, and be 
punishable in the discretion of the court by:fme or imprisonment, 
and be further mcapacitated from being a licensed victualler for a 
term of years, or for life. 

28th.—That in every such case, and upon the order of two 
justices, the parish shall be bound to imdict for a nuisance, and to 
prosecute with effect. 
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ON THE 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY, 


IN DECEMBER 1816. 


In order that public spirited individuals, desirous of explain- 
ing their sentiments on the state of the country, at the 
present eventful crisis, should be enabled to do it with more 
advantage, I beg leave to submit to their consideration, 
some authentic facts, extracted from public documents, 
on which their reasoning may be founded. The accounts 
connected with the property tax, furnish the best data for 
supplying such useful information, and shall therefore be 
the foundation of the following statements. 
1. Amount of the property tax for three years, ending 
5th April, 1814, (fractions omitted). 
Gross Assessment. Net Assessment. 
Ann. 1812, £14,462,775 £13,302,782 
1813, 15,488,546 14,215,020 
1814, 15,325,720 14,545,279 


The last year being the most productive, the subsequent 
details principally refer to it. 

The property tax was payable according to five sche- 
dules, numbered A. B. C. D. and E. distinguishing the 
different classes of contributors. 


Agricultural Class. 


Schedule A. contains lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments. For the sake of comparison, it is proposed to 
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give the gross amount of the income thence arising, not 
only for the year 1814, but for the year 1806, when the 
distinctions regarding the subdivisions of this class, were 
first made. Some idea may thence be formed, of the 
great increased value of property in that interval. 


Annual income from lands and houses. 


An. 1806. An. 1814. 
Property from lands, £ 29,834,484 £ 39,405,705 


Property from houses, 11,913,513 16,259,399 





41,747,997 55,665,104 
Amount of tithes, 2,012,064 2,732,898 
Profits from manors, 43,521 71,672 
Amount of fines on leases, 72,502 216,546 
Profits of quarries, $2,456 70,378 
Profits of mines, 363,853 678,786 
Profits of iron works,' 84,615 647,686 
General profits of various 

descriptions, connected 

with landed property, 477,758 65,256 
Add for fractions, 4 4 





£ 44,834,770 * 60,148,330 
Value, An. 1806, 44,834,770 


Increase from 1806 to 1814 inclusive, ' £15,313,560 


* In the public accounts, these profits are included in the income 
arising from lands and houses, but the larger portion of them, say 
£400,000. properly belong to commerce, and the tax thereon amount- 
ing to £40,000. shall afterwards be deducted from the income arising 
from land. 

* Of the £60,148,330. rather more than one-tenth, or £6,642,955. 
is the proportioa of Scotland. 

* An. 1803, the income from lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
amounted only to 2238 498,136, so that the increase from 180$ to 1814 
inclusive, was 221,650,194. 
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Schedule B, contains the income of the occupiers of 
land, An. 1814, and was divided into the following classes : 


Lands tithe free, in England, - £ 9,458,309 
Te,” ool SO ae See res 
Tithe free in part, . . ° 740,664. 
Tithe free on payment of a modus, - 560,570 
Lands tithe free in Séotland, 4,367,657 
Titheable in Scotland, ° - 209 

—_—— 4,367,866 
Add for fractions, - ° - 1 


£ 88,396,143 


The gross duty on the occupiers of land, at 1s. 6d. per 
pound, after deducting tithes, amounts to £ 2,734,450. 
‘The net duty to £2,176,228. 


Classes not Agricultural. 


The sum payable from funded property, and on the 
interest of exchequer and navy bills, was contained in 
Schedule C. amounting in all to 3,004,861. 

Schedule D. is the assessment of profits on commercial 
property, trade and manufactures, and every species of 
profession, as lawyers, physicians, &c. the income of all 
which is stated at £37,058,988. and the taxes arising 
from which, deducting certain allowances, is £3,021,187. 
In the accounts for some years past, there is no distinction 
made between these several sources of income, but there 
was in 1801, when trade produced only £1,121,792. 
ofduty. Out of the £3,021,187. therefore, of net assess- 
ment, payable An. 1814, on commercial property, and 


* The amount of compositions for tithes, and of tithes leased out, 
is £2,231,910. 
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professions, £2,000,000. is the largest sum that can be 
allotted to trade alone. 

Schedule E. is divided into two classes, 1. Provincial 
offices, (as corporation offices, coroners, under-sheriffs, 
&c.) and casual profits. These amounted, An. 1814, 
to £188,932. of duty. The other class consists of our 
naval, military, and civil establishments, including the 
courts of justice and the civil list; the tax on all these 
sources amounted to £924,312. 

From the foregoing accounts the following statement 
may be given, as a general view of the amount of assess- 
ment for the property tax, An. 1814-15. 


Schedule A. land in property, - £ 4,297,247 
Schedule B. occupiers of land, _— - - 2,176,228 

Total on lands, 6,473,475 
Tax on houses, -— - - - - 1,625,939 


8,099,414 
Schedule C. on funded property, - - 3,004,861 
Schedule D. trades, - 2,000,000 
Ditto, professions, - 1,021,187 


a $021,187 
Schedule E. provincial offices, 188,932 
Ditto naval, military, and 
civil establishments, 924,312 
1,119,244 
‘Supplementary accounts, - - 80,000 
" Overplus duties and penalties, - - - 7,008 
Add for fractions, - - ° 6 





Total general amount, £ 15,325,720 


* Not mentioned before, but contained in the documents, 
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Deductions from the general amount. 


Charges of management,  - . 344,228 
Allowance of duty to foreigners, friendly 

societies, &c. ~ - . 170,000 
Allowances to children, e s 166,213 
Certificates of discharge, and returns 


for process, - - - - 100,000 


£ 780,441 
Gross produce - - - £ 15,325,720 
Deductions, - - . - 780,441 


Net produce from the whole 
assessment, £ 14,545,279 

The importance of property in land, as a source of 
revenue, is sufficiently evident, from these statements. It 
amounted to £6,433,475. (deducting £40,000. as the tax 
on commercial profits on iron works,) independent of the 
houses occupied by the proprietors of land; while the 
commercial interests were not charged more than about 
two millions. Nor is this all. It is the land that furnishes 
the materials of the greater part of our manufactures, as 
the woollen, the leather, the iron, the hardware, the earthen 
ware, &c. The proprietors and occupiers of land, supply 
the best market to our manufacturers and merchants; and 
it is through them, that the greater part of the other profes- 
sions gain their livelihood. Numbers of the fundholders 
are little aware, that upon the prosperity of agriculture, 
the payments of their dividends must depend. or it is to 
be observed, that as the property tar was imposed on all 
the classes of the community, in proportion to their wealth 
or income, hence, thé tates payable in every other way, by 
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each class, and every individual in each class, who spends 
his income, must be. nearly in the same proportion. 

On the other hand it is proper and just to state, that the 
agriculturists are greatly indebted to trade and manufactures, 
for that consumption of the produce of the soil which they 
occasion; and if the manufacturer pays more for the 
provisions he consumes, than his competitors. in foreign 
markets, he ought to receive a bounty, on the goods he 
exports, to compensate for that excess, and to put him on 
an equal footing with his foreign rivals. 

It may next be desirable to ascertain the income from the 
soil, in the years 1806, and 1814; and the value of the 
productions of the soil An. 1814. 

An. 1806. An. 1814. 

e Sete t £ 29,834,484 £ 39,405,705 

2.Tithe,- - - 2,012,064 2,732,898 

$. Fines on leases, - 72,502 216,546 

4. Quarries, ° . 32,456 70,378 

5. Mines, rs 363,853 678,786 





£ 32,315,359 #£43,104,313 
Increase in 1814, - 10,788,954 


~_ 


#& 43,104,313 


In the flourishing state of agriculture, and the high 
prices given for mineral produce, the above sum of 
#& 43,104,313. may be multiplied by five, and the total 
annual. profit arising from the soil, in 1814, may be 
estimated at £ 215,521,565. A very great fall in the 
price of agricultural produce has lately reduced this 
amount to a considerable extent, and the circulating 
medium of the nation being also considerably diminished, 
the joint effects of these, are the principal causes of those 
public and private distresses which we now experience. 
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In fact it is, not passing from a state of war, to that of 
peace, ‘‘ but from a state of abundant, to deficient circula. 
tion ;” that is the great source of our calamities. 

It likewise appears from the following statement, printed 
by order of the House of Commons, on the 7th of March, 
1816, that the occupiers of land form a most numerous, 
as well as valuable, class of the community. 


No. of Persons. 
1. Occupiers of land, with incomes under 504, 
per annum, and consequently exempt from 
the tax ; - - - - : - 114,778 
2. Occupiers from 50/. to 1501. per 
annum ; - - - 432,534 
3. Occupiers above 250i. 42,062 
474,596 


_ 


Total 589,374 


When we consider for a moment, how usefully this im- 
mense body of respectable and industrious individuals are 
occupied ;—that by the last enumeration of the population 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, the number of families 
chiefly employed in agriculture, amounts to 895,998 ;— 
that owing to the number of servants employed by farmers, 
each family cannot be estimated at less than six, or about 
5,400,000 souls in all ;—and that besides the numbers who 
are directly dependant upon agriculture for their subsist- 
ence, there are several millions, indirectly in a similar pre- 
dicament ;—it is impossible not to be astonished, at the very 
moderate encouragement given to agricultural exertions, 
and. .how little the attention of the public at large has 
hitherto been directed to the. improvement of the soil, or 
to the interests of those who. occupy it. Thrice has the 
commercial interest been relieved by loans from the pub- 
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lic; but hitherto, no such mark of public protection has 
been bestowed on the land. 

On the 6th of March, 1816, another document was 
printed by order of the House of Commons, stating the 
number of persons employed in trade and professions, as- 
sessed to the property tax. 

No, of Persens. 
1. Persons in trade and professions under 50/. : 

per annum, and exempt from the tax, - 100,760 
2. Above 50/. and under 150/. - 117,306 
$. From 150i. to 1,0001. - - $1,923 
4. From 1000}. and upwards, - 3,692 


152,926 


Total 253,686 


Consequently there are 474,596 aciual contributors to 
the property tax, among the agricultural classes, and only 
152,926 in trades, and other professions, making the num- 
ber of actual contributors connected with agriculture, more 
than all the classes in Schedule D put together, not: less 
than $21,670. 

It is to be hoped that these statements will satisfy every 
impartial individual, that the strength and resources of this 
country depend upon the productions of the soil ;-—that 
the land is the basis of our financial system; that it is the 
source on which commerce and manufactures, and the pay- 
ment of the public creditors must depend; and it is well 
known, that the revenues ef the church, and by far: the 
largest proportion of the payments to the poor, and various 
other public charges, are payable from the same source, 
Hence, nothing can be more impclitic, than to neglect the 
adgption of any measure, by which the interests of agri- 
culture can be promoted ;—or more hazardous, than to 
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take any step, by which its prosperity can be impaired, or 
those who live by it, either impoverished, or brought to 
ruin. 


The Results. 


1. That when the tax on property is assessed at 
15,300,000/. above eight millions of that sum are charged 
on lands and houses, of which 6,433,475/. arise from 
lands alone,’ and only 3,091,187/. on trades, manufac- 
tures, and all other professions, of which not above two 
millions can be the proportion of the commercial interest. 
Hence it is evident, that agriculture is the greatest source 
of our wealth, and the real basis of our prosperity. 

2. That the occupiers of the soil in Great Britain alone, 
amount to 589,374 individuals ;—that 895,998 families 
depend chiefly upon agriculture for their subsistence ;— 
and, that at six to a family, (a moderate computation when 
the number of servants employed by farmers is considered), 
the total number, directly depending on agriculture, can- 
not be stated at less than 5,400,000 souls. 

8. That by far the largest proportion of the remaining 
classes of the community, depend indirectly upon the pro- 
duce of the soil for the means of their subsistence; and 
that the land likewise furnishes the raw materials of nume- 
rous manufactures, and is the basis of our foreign trade. 

4. That the actual contributors to the property tax, from 
the occupiers of the soi], amount to 474,596, whilst from 
trades, and all other professions, the amount is only 152,926, 
making a difference in favour of agriculture, to the amount 
of $21,670 actual contributors. 


* That is, deducting 240,000. on account of the commercial profits 
on the iron works. 
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5. That from the superior importance of agriculture, 
every means ought to be taken to promote its advantage, 
and the interest of those who are employed in it; and for 
that purpose, that it is highly expedient, to grant loans 
rom the public, to the landed, without excluding, if it 
shall be found necessary, the commercial interest ;’—to 
place the *‘ circulation of the country,” (which is at pre- 
sent in a most wretched state,) on a footing of security 
and abundance ;—and to take such other steps, as may 
restore the demand and consumption of a great home mar- 
ket, and that internal opulence and industry, upon which 
the prosperity of our manufactures, and the revenue of 
the state, must principally depend. 


December, 1816. 


* How could ten millions of the sinking fund be more advantage- 
ously employed ? 
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PREFACE. 





Tae following statements, with the exception of the last 
head, were written some time since, on account of a rumour 
then prevailing of charges being meditated in the Court of 
Proprietors, which I thought were likely to be founded in 
an ignorance of the real state of the college ;—of what it 
had done, and what it was doing, towards the accomplish- 
ment of the specific objects for which it was founded. 

The silence of the Court of Proprietors on this subject, 
the quiet and good order of the college during the last year, 
and a great reluctance on my own part to appear before 
the public on such an occasion, without a very strong ne- 
cessity, withheld me from publishing. But it is impossible 
to be silent, under the uncontradicted imputations brought 
forward in the Court of Proprietors, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, when [ know them to be unfounded. I no longer 
hesitate, therefore, to send what I had written to the press, 
with the addition of a more specific refutation of the char- 
ges brought against the college, in the Court of Proprietors 
and elsewhere, at the present moment. 

The reader will, I hope, excuse a few partial repetitions 
under the last head ; as I think it probable that this part 
will be read by persons who may not have leisure or incli- 
nation to read the whole. 
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I have put my name to the following statements, to show 
that I pledge my character to the truth of what I have as- 
serted, according to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
It would be but fair, therefore, that those writers who may 
attempt to controvert them, and continue their attacks upon 
the college in the public prints, should adopt the same can- 
did and manly mode of proceeding. If they do not, the 
inference will be pretty strong, that they cannot reveal their 
names without discovering to the public some probable mo- 
tives for their attacks, different from a desire to promote 
the welfare and good government of India. 


T. ROBERT MALTHUS. 


January 4th, 1817. 
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"Tu disturbances which have occasionally taken place at the 
East-India college, together with the virulent attacks lately made 
upon it in the rt of Proprietors, have excited the attention of 
the public, and given rise to some very. unfavorable opinions 
respecting its utility and efficiency. It has. been even surmised 
that a petition might be presented to Parliament to withdraw that 
legislative sanction which was given to it at the time of the re- 
newal of the East-India Company’s Charter. 

The abolition of an extensive establishment, the object of which 
is to give an improved education to those who are tobe sent from 
this country to govern sixty millions of people in India, ought not, 
certainly, to be determined on without much consideration. What- 
ever measures may be dictated by the feelings of temporary disap- 
pointment and irritation experienced by some who are immediate- 
ly connected with the institution, either as its patrons, or as pa- 
rents and friends of those who are educated there, the great ob- 
ject that must be kept in view by the legislature and the public is, 
the good government of India. Unless it can be clearly made out, 
that the education necessary for the furtherance of this object can 
be given in some other and better way than in the college actually 
established, they will certainly hesitate, and be very sure of the 
ground on which they go, before they consent to its abolition, or 
withdraw from it that support and countenance which are nec¢s- 
sary to preserve it from ultimately perishing. Every part of the 
subject, therefore, should be thoroughly well considered previously 
to the taking of any new step, either with a vieW to the suppres- 
sion of the existing institution, and a return ‘to the ‘fottier sys- 
tem of casual education, or with a view to the formation of any 
new establishment, which may appeat to promise 2 more suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the object. The whole subject may, 
perhaps, be advantageously resolved into the following questions ; 
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and the answers to them are intended to furnish some mate- 
rials for the determination of the important points to which they 
refer. 


I. What are the qualifications at present necessary for the civil 
service of the Last India Company, in the administration of 
their Indian territories ? 

Il. Has any deficiency in those qualifications been actually expe- 
rienced in such a degree as to be injurious to the service in 
India ? 

III. In order to secure the qualifications required for the service of 
the Company, is an appropriate establishment necessary ?—and 
should it be of the nature of a school, or a college ? 

IV. Should such an establishment be in England or in India? or 
should there be an establishment in both countries ? 

V. Does it appear that the college actually established in Hert 
JSordshire is upon a plan calculated to supply that part of the 
appropriate education of the civil servants of the Company which 
ought to be completed in Europe ? 

VI. Are the disturbances which have taken place in the East- 
India College to be attributed to any radical and necessary evils 
inherent in its constitution and discipline ; or to adventitious 
and temporary causes, which are likely to be removed ? 

VII. Are the more general charges which have lately been brought 
against the college in the Court of Proprietors founded in truth ? 
or are they capable of a distinct refutation, by an appeal to 
facts? 


4 





SECTION I. 


I. What are the qualifications at present necessary for the civil 
service of the East-India Company, in the administration of 
their Indian territories ? 


TO the first question, and parts of the others, it willbe 

i ible to give an answer at once so able and so conclusive 

as by gnats rgely from the “ Minute én Council” of the.Mare 
ellesley, 


quis dated August 18, 1800, containing the reasons 
Li induced him to found a collegiate institution at Fort Wil- 
lam. 


~~ 


NO. XVIII. Pam. VOL. IX. 2H 
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He begins with a masterly view of the gradual change which has 
taken place in the number, importance, and responsibility of the 
trusts confided to the civil servants of the Company, and the high 

ualifications necessary to fill them: after which he proceeds as 
ollows :— 

«The British possessions in India now constitute one of the 
most extensive and populous empires in the world. The imme- 
diate administration of the government of the various provinces and 
nations composing this empire is principally confided to European 
civil servants of the East-India Company. Those provinces, 
namely, Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares ; the Company’s Jag- 
hire in the Carnatic, the Northern Circars, the Baramhal, and 
other districts ceded by the peace of Seringapatam in 1792, which 
are under the more immediate and direct administration of the 
civil servants of the Company, are acknowledged to forrh the most 
opulent and flourishing part of India; in which property, life, 
civil order, and religious liberty, are more secure, and the peo- 
ple enjoy a larger portion of the benefits of good government, than 
im any other country in this quarter of the globe. The duty and 
policy of the British government in India require that the system 
of confiding the immediate exercise of every branch and depart- 
ment of the civil government to Europeans educated in its own 
service, and subject to its own direct controul, should be dif- 
fused as widely as possible ; as well with a view to the stability of 
our own interests, as to the happiness and welfare of our native 
subjects. ‘Fhis principle formed the basis of the wise and bene- 
volent system introduced by Lord Cornwallis, for the improve. 
ment of the internal government of the provinces immediately 
subject to the presidency of Bengal. 

« In proportion to the extension of this beneficial system, the 
duties of the European civil servants of the East-India Company 
are become of greater magnitude and importance. The denomi- 
nations of writer, factor and merchant, by which the several classes 
of the civil service are still distinguished, are now utterly inappli- 
cable to the nature and extent of the duties discharged and of the 
occupations pursued by the civil servants of the Company. 

«¢ To dispense justice to millions of people of various langua- 
ges, manners, usages, and religions ; to administer a vast and com- 
plicated system of revenue, through districts equal in extent to 
some of the most considerable kingdoms in Europe ; :to.maintain 
eivil'order in one of the most populous and litigious:regions in the 
workd.; these are now the duties of the larger portion of the civil 
servants of the Company. The senior merchants, composing the 
Courts of Circuit and Appeal under the presidency of Bengal, exer- 
cise in each of these courts a jurisdiction of greater local extent, 
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applicable to a larger population, and occupied in the determina- 
tion of causes infinitely more intricate and numerous, than that of 
any regularly constituted courts of justice in any part of Eutopei 
The senior or junior merchants employed in the several magistra- 
cies and Zillah courts, the writers or factors filling the stations of 
registrars and assistants to the several courts and magistrates, exer- 
cise, in different degrees, functions of a nature either purely judi- 
cial, or intimately connected with the administration of the a 
and with the maintenance of the peace and good order’ of their 
respective districts. Commercial and mercantile knowl is 
not only unnecessary throughout every branch of the judicial’de- 
pattment; but those civil servants, who are invested’ with the 
powers of om Sani or. attached to the judicial department *in © 
any ministerial capacity, although bearing the denomination of 
merchants, factors, or writers, are bound by law, and by the so» 
lemn obligation of an oath, to abstain from every commercial and 
mercantile pursuit. The mercantile titlé which they “bear not 
only affords no description of their duty, but is entirely at vatiance 
with it. 

«© The pleadings in the several courts, and all important judi- 
cial transactions, are conducted in the native languages. The lw 
which the Company’s judges are bound to administer thr t 
the country is not the law of England, but that law to which the 
natives had been long accustomed under their former sovereigns, 
tempered and.mitigated by the voluminous regulations of the Go- 
vernor General in Council, as well as by the general spirit of the 
British constitution. 

« These observations are sufficient to prove, that no niore atdu- 
ous or complicated duties of magistracy exist in the world, no qua 
lifcations more various or comprehensive can be imagined, than 
those which are required from every British subject who enters 
the seat of judgment within the limits of the Company’s empire in 
India. wre 
«To the administration of revenue many of the preceding” ob» 
servations will apply with equal force. ‘The merchants, factors, 
and writers, employed in this department, also, are bound to'ab- 
jure the mercantile denomination appropriated to their respective 
classes in the Company’s service ; nor is it possible for a collector 
of the revenue, or for any civil servant employed under himy to 
discharge his duty with common justice either to the stateor to 
the people, unless he shail be conversant in the language, ‘mans 
ners, and usages of the country, and in the general principles of 
the law, as administered in their courts of justice. \ In addition to 
the ordinary judicial and executive féanctions of the judges,’ magis- 
trates, and collectors, the judges and magistrates occasionally aet in 
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the.capacity of governors of their respective districts, employing mi- 
litary, and exercising other senintiien panini The ledainy: we. 
trates, and collectors, are also respectively required by law to pro- 
pose, from time to time, to the Governor-General in Council, such 
amendments of the existing laws, or such new laws, a8 may appear 
to them to be necessary to the welfare and good government of 
their respective districts. In this view the civil servants employ- 
ed.in the departments of judicature and revenue constitute a spe- 
cies of.gubordinate legislative council to the Governor-General in 
Counsil,and also a channel of communication by which the go- 
vernmenit ought to be enabled, at all times, to ascertain the wants 
and. wishes of ahe people. The remarks applied to these two 
main branches of the civil service, riz. those of Judicature and 
Revenue, are at least equally forcible in their application to those 
branches which may be described under the genera} terms of poli- 
tical and financial departments, comprehending the. office of 
Chief Secretary, the various stations in the Secretary’s office, in the 
‘Treasury, and in the office of Accountant-General ; together with 
all public officers employed in conducting the current business at 
the seat of government. To these must be added the diploma- 
tic branch, including the several residencies at the courts of our 
dependent and tributary princes, or other native powers of India. 

Jt is certainly desirable that all these stations should be filled 
by the civil servants of the Company ; it is equally evident that qua- 
lifications are required in each of these stations, either wholly fo- 
reigh to commercial habits, or far exceeding the limits of a com- 
mercial education. 

« Even that department of the empire, which is denominated ex- 
clusively commercial, requires knowledge and habits different in 
a considerable degree from those which form the mercantile cha- 
ractet in Europe. Nor can the Company's investment ever be 
conducted with the greatest possible advantage and honour to 
diemselves, or with adequate justice to their oubjeces, unless their 
commercial agents shall possess many of the qualifications of 
statesmen enumerated in the preceding observations. ‘The manu- 
facturers, and other industrious classes, whose productive labour 
ig'the source of the investment, bear so great a proportion to 
the total population of the Company’s dominions, that the general 
happiness and prosperity of the country must essentially depend on 
the conduct of the commercial servants employed in providing the 
investment. Their conduct cannot be answerable to such a 
charge, unless they be conversant in the native languages, and in 
the customs and usages oar ae ss See laws by 
which the country is governed. - peace, order, and welfare 
of whole provinces, may be materially affected by the malversa- 
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tions, or even by the ignorance and errors of a commercia}tesi~ 
dent, whose management touches the dearest and most valuable 
interests, and enters into the domestic concerns. of numerous 
bodies of people, active and acute from habitual industry, and jeas 
lous of any act of power injurious to their properties, or comtary 
to their prejudices and customs. 

« The civil servants of the East-India Company, therefore, can 
no longer be considered as the agents of a commercial concerw: 
they are, in fact, the ministers and officers of a powerfid sovereign’s 
they must now be viewed in that capacity with a reference ‘not to 
their nominal, but to their real occupations. They are required 
to discharge the functions of magistrates, judges, ami ombasesdors, sed 
governors of provinces, in all the complicated and extensive rela~ 
tions of those sacred trusts and exalted stations, and under 
circumstances, which greatly enhance the solemnity of every pubs 
lic obligation, and the difficulty of every public charge. see 
duties are those of statesmen in every other part of . 
with no other characteristic differences than the obstacles coma 
by an unfavourable climate, a foreign language, the peculiar usages 

and laws of India, and the manners of its inhabitants.” 

Nothing can be added to these statements which can be expects 
ed to render them more clear, or to give them greater greater weight. 
They are quite decisive with regard to the qualifications sequent 
for the civil service of the East-India Company in India. 


SECTION II.—Has any deficiency in these qualifications been 
actually eget in such a degree as to be injurious, to the 
service in India ? 


ON the second question, also, it will be most advantageous 
to hear the opinion of the Marquis Wellesley. He observes in 
the minute of August 18, 1800, “It may be useful in this 
to review the course in which the junior Sil servants of the 
India Company now enter upon the important duties of their | Wd 
pective stations ; to consider to what degree the 
can attain any means of qualifying themselves stent for 
stations ; and to examine whether the great body of the 
fit at any of the Presidencies can now be deemed com 

ig Be arduous and comprehensive trusts in a ma 
ae ent to the interests and honour of the British. name in 
or to the prosperity and happiness of our native subjects. _ 

“ The age at which the writers usual _artive in 
from sixteen to eighteen. Their parents ad i 
from a variety of considerations, are natur. 
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aceeletate the appointment at home, but to despatch the young 
men to India at the earliest possible period. Some of these young 
men have been educated with an express view to the civil service in 
India on principles utterly erroneous, and inapplicable to its actual 
condition. Conformably to this error, they have received a limited 
education, confined principally to commercial knowledge, and in 
no degree extended to those liberal studies which constitute the 
basis.of education at public schools in England. Even this limit- 
ed. course of study is interrupted at the early period of fifteen or 
seventeen years. 

*¢ It would be superfluous to enter into any argument to de- 
Monstrate the absolute insufficiency of this class of young men to 
execute the duties of any station whatever in the civil service of the 
Company, beyond the menial, laborious, unwholesome duty of 
mere copying-clerk. Those who have received the benefits of a 
better education have the misfortune to find the course of their 
studies prematurely interrupted at the critical period when its 
utility is first felt, and before they have been enabled to secure the 
fruits of early application. 

** On the arrival of the writers in India, they are either station- 
ed in the interior of the country, or employed in some office in 
the presidency. If stationed in the interior of the country, they 
are placed in situations which require a knowledge of the language 
and customs of the natives; or of the regulations and laws ; or of 
the general principles of jurisprudence; or of the details of the 
established system of revenue; or of the nature of the Com- 
pany’s investment; or of many of these branches of information 
combined. In all these branches of knowledge the young writers 
are totally uninformed, and they are consequently totally unequal 
to their prescribed duties. In some cases their superior in office, 
experiencing no benefit from their services, leaves them unemploy- 
ed. In this state many devote their time to those luxuries and 
enjoyments which their situation enables them to command, with- 
out making any effort to qualify themselves for the important sta- 
tions to which they are destined. They remain sunk in indo- 
lence, until, from their station in the service, they succeed to 
Offices of high public trust. 

Positive incapacity is the necessary result of these pernicious 
habits of inaction; the principles of public integrity are endan- 
gered, and the aeeteakel administration of the whole govern- 
ment exposed to hazard. This has been the unhappy course of 
many, who have conceived an early disgust in provincial stations 

inst business to which they have found themselves unequal, 


age have been abandoned to the effects of despondency and 
8 %¥ 
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The Marquis goes on to say, that “even the young men 
whose dispositions are the most promising, if stationed in the 
interior of the country, at an early period after their arrival in 
India, labour under such disadvantages, that they can scarcely esta- 
blish those foundations of useful knowledge indispensably neces- 
sary to enable them afterwards to execute the duties of important 
stations with ability and credit. And that, with regard to the 
young men attached to the offices of the presidency, the most 
assiduous of them, being occupied in the close and laborious appli+ 
cation to the hourly business of transcribing papers, are seldom able 
to make advances in any other branch of knowledge, and at’ the 
close of two or three years they have generally lost the fruits’ of 
their European studies, without having gained any useful knows 
ledge of Asiatic literature or business ; while those, whose 'dispd+ 
sitions lead them to idleness and dissipation, finding greater femp- 
tations to indulgence and extravagance in the presidency than 
the provinces, fall into courses which destroy their health ‘and 
fortunes ; and some of them succeeding in the ordinary progress 
of the service to employments, their incapacity or misconduct 
becomes conspicuous to the natives, disgraceful to themselves, 
and injurious to the State, 

“ Under all these early disadvantages,” the Marquis says, it 
is highly creditable to the individual characters of the ‘civil, sere 
vants of the East-India Company, that so many instances ‘have 
occurred in various branches and departments of the civil sere 
vice, at all the presidencies, of persons who have discharged their 
public duties with considerable respect and honour, 

« It has been justly observed, that all the merits of the civil 
servants are to be ascribed to their own character, talents, and 
exertions; while their defects must be imputed to the constitu. 
tion and practice of the service, which haye not been accommoe 
dated to the progressive changes of our situation in India, and 
have not kept pace with the growth of this empire, or with the 
increasing extent and importance of the functions and duties ~ of 
civil servants. 

« The study and acquisition of the languages have, however, 
been extended in Bengal, and the general knowledge and qualificas 
tions of the civil servants have been improved, The proportion of 
the civil servants in Bengal who have made a considerable pro- 
gress towards the attainment of the qualifications requisite -in 
their several stations appears great, and even astonishing, when 
viewed with regard to the early disadvantages, embarrassments, 
and defects of the civil service. But this proportion will appear 
jr different when compared with the exigencies of the state, 
with the magnitude of these provinces, and with the total numbers 
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of the-civil servants which must supply the succession to the great 
offices of the government. 

+ Jt must be admitted that the great body of the civil servants in 
Bengal is not at present sufficiently qualified to discharge the duties 
of the several.arduous statrons in the administration of this empire ; 
and that it is:particularly deficient in the judicial, fiscal, financial, 
and — branches of the government, 

:* The state of the civil services of Madras and Bombay is still 
more defective than that of Bengal.” 

Nothing» cam be more clear and convincing than this statement 
of deficiency in the great body of the civil servants of the Com. 
patty; before any efforts were made, either in India or in England, 
togive ithem a superior education. It is sufficiently well known, 
though no written documents may remain on the subject, on ac- 
count of: no specific remedy having been proposed, that Lord 
Cornwallis found the same difficulty in filling the important offices 
ofthe: state with proper persons as the Marquis Wellesley, 
Many of the older civil servants were passed over in the search 
forthe qualifications required, and, even with the greatest range 
that the rules of the service would admit, the search was not al- 
ways successful. 

“Mr. Edmonstone, in his excellent speech at the public disputa- 
tion, held at the College of Fort-William on the 27th of Ji'y, 
1815, strongly notices the former defects in the education of the 
civil servants, and adverts particularly to the argument adduced by 
some persons in favor of the sufficiency of the old system, founded 
on the progressive prosperity and power of the British dominion 
in India, and on the success which attended the administration of 
the concerns of this great empire. 

* When we contemplate,” he says, ‘‘ our situation in this 
country; when we reflect that we are governing a population of 
many millions, to whom our language is unknown; whose reli- 
gion, habits, manners, usages prejudices, wholly differ from 
our own}; no argument would seem requisite to prove that the 
diffusion of the benefits and blessings of a British administration 
among these our subjects must essentially depend on the dégree in 
which the power of communication with the natives of India is 
possessed by the public officers employed in the various branches 
of this great and complicated government.| Splendid as has been 
the career of our dominion, prosperous as hag been the conduct of 
our internal concerns, who will allege that no advantages have 
been Jost, no evils have been eae ae a skilful nee of the 

of language might not have sec prevented 
ee W Who will ~< ne improved means, of direet intercourse with 
our subjects are not indispensably required to co-operate with the 
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enactment and administration of salutary laws for the purpose of 
diffusing the knowledge and the practice of those principlessof — 
conduct which have a tendency to exalt the standard of national 
character, to diminish the prevalence of im and crime, 
and to e the general welfare and happiness of the inhabi- 
tants of these territories? Who will maintain that far greater ad- 
vances in the attainment of such important purposes might not 
long since have been made, if the existing facilities of Ori 
study and acquirement had in early times enabled the ’s 
servants to arrive at that proficiency which is now so 
attained ?” 
These observations are perfectly just, but something further 
might be added on the subject. ‘lhe progressive extension and 
prosperity of the British dominions in India has been founded 
mainly on its military and political power; buty in the military 
line and the highest departments of government, circumstances 
rarely fail to generate the qualifications required: Allbagesrarid 
countries have produced warriors and statesmen. A few great and 
illustrious individuals, such as we may suppose might be formed 
out of the number of Englishmen sent to the east, might be suffi 
cient so to animate the whole body of their countrymen, and se 
skilfully to manage the natives, as to acquire and maintain entore 
mous possessions against Mahometan and Indian competitors. 
But it is a very different thing when the question is no 
about the acquisition and maintenance of empire, but the admie 
nistration of justice and of a good internal government to sity 
millions of subjects. Here the few men of great talents, who 
will always be found among a certain number, are comparatively 
without power. They cannot act without instruments. These 
instruments must necessarily be a considerable body of civil servants, 
not only possessing the means of easy communication with the 
natives, but of improved understandings, of acquired knowledge; 
and of habits of steady application and industry. When it iste> 
collected that there is no judge on the bench in England who is 
not of mature age, and not shown himself for many years 
eminent among a number of eminent competitors, it is dificult to 
conceive that the judicial department in India should be in 
degree adequately filled. And though it might be allowed that 
out of the number supplied from England in the civil and military 
line, according to the former system, India would never be-defi- 
cient in persons fit to command in the field, or advise in:the cabi- 
net; yet that such a body, so collected, should furnish a sufficient 
number of persons. competent to conduct ably and efficiently the 
whole internal administration of so great and populous a cour, 
seems next to an impossibility. Nothing, then, can be more 
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than the argument in favor of the former system, derived from 
— extension of our power in the east. In fact the 
past and present internal state of India directly contradict the argu- 
ments. Before the period of the establishment of the Board of 
Controul and) the commencement of the government of Lord 
Cornwallis, however wonderful might have been the progress of 
our power, the internal prosperity of the provinces in our posses- 
sion was generally considered to be on the decline; and, even 
since that period, the commercial, financial, and territorial pros- 
perity:of British India, has certainly not kept pace with the bril- 
liant career of its arms and councils. Considering the long peace 
which Bengal has enjoyed under the protection of these arms, its 
cultivation, wealth, and population, have not increased so much 
as might naturally have been expected; and not only would it be 
rash tovaffirm, as Mr. Edmonstone intimates, that no advantages 
have been lost in consequence of the deficient knowledge of the 
Company’s servants, but it would probably be quite safe to assert, 
that the interests of the Company and the happiness and prospe- 
ity of their Indian subjects must have suffered materially from 

«cause; that they suffer in some degree still; but that they 
suffered much more, antecedently to the commencement of the 
improved system of education, when the number of those who 
‘attained to any degree of proficiency in the languages was ex- 
tremely confined; when, according to Mr. Edmonstone, the 
Arabic and Sanscrit could boast only of a few occasional votaries ; 
when the proportion of the servants of the Company who acquired 
a knowledge of the Persian language was comparatively incon- 
siderable, and the general standard of proficiency in that language 
was extremely low ; when, unassisted by a Moonshee, few were 
capable of executing the ordinary business of a from 
Persian into English, and still fewer were able to perform the con- 
verse of that operation with any grammatical correctness, without 
the same assistance; when the number of those who were ade- 
quately conversant in the Hindoostanee was extremely limited, 
and the language of Bengal was almost generally neglected and 
unknown. Mr. Edmonstone then adds, « how essential, how 
extensive, has been the change in all these respects !” 

It might my mage be expected that the defects of the former 
system would be the least conspicuous in the acquisition of the 
languages ; and that an early removal to India, and an early em- 
ployment in some subordinate official situation, would not have 
been very disadvantageous in this respect, however disadvanta- 
geous it would be, as directly stated by Lord Wellesley, with a 
view to the attainments necessary in the higher departments of the 
, Setvice. ; 
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But it appears, that even in the languages, with the exception 
of a few self-taught individuals, the deficiency was’ very ‘great: 
What then must it have been in the other qualifications necessary 
for the internal administration of a great country? ee 

When to these statements of Mr. Edmonstone; and the infe- 
rences which follow from them, we add the distinct declaration 
of the Marquis Wellesley, before quoted, respecting the insufhi- 
cient qualifications of the great body of the civil servants, itis 
abundantly evident that an improved education for the civil service 
of the Company was not an imaginary and theoretical, but a-teal 
and practical want—a want which, in some way or other, required 
unquestionably to be supplied. 


SECTION III.—Zn order to secure the attainment of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the civil servants of the Company, 1s an,ap- 
propriate establishment necessary? and should it be of the na- 
ture of a School or a College ? 


The Marquis Wellesley, after dwelling upon the qualifications 
necessary for the civil service of the Company, observes thatit is 
unnecessary to enter into an examination of facts to prove thatmo 
system of education, study, or discipline, now exists eithersin 
thivaie or India, founded on the principles or directed tovthe 
objects which he had described ; and his opinion of the necessity 
of an appropriate institution was fully evinced by the grand cdllle- 

iate establishment which he founded at Fort William. 

It is well known that this establishment, in its full extent, ‘was 
not sanctioned by the Court of Directors. The main ground of 
their rejection of it they stated to be the enormous and indefinite 
expense in which it must involve the Company, which they con- 
sidered as too great for the actual state of their affairs. ‘They paid 
high compliments to the liberal and enlightened spirit and great 
ability of the Marquis, though they only expressed their approba- 
tion of parts of his plan. They acknowledged, however, the 
necessity of an improved education for their civil servants, but 
seemed to think that this object might be effectually accomplished 
by an enlarged seminary for Oriental learning at Calcutta, com- 
bined with an improved system of education in Europe, suitable 
to the sphere of life in which their civil servants were intended to 
move, 

None of the old establishments in England offered such a system 
of education. ‘The great public schools, which, upon the Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s plan of an university education in-Caleutta, would 
have answered perfectly well for the European part of the eduea- 
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tion till fifteen or sixteen, were evidently insafficient when the 
Indian part of the-education was to'be confined exclusively to the 
Seen aud conducted’ without any system of disci- 
pline. ' gio ' 

A’ regular course of study at Oxford and Cambridge would 
evidently detain the young men too long in England, and would 
defer the ¢ommencement of their Indian career till the age of 
twenty-two or twenty-three ; a period, which is considered as de- 
cidedly objectionable, both with respect to the greater difficulty 
they would find in accommodating enede to Indian manners 
and habits, and to the necessarily later period of life at which they 
could expect to return to their native country with a competency. 

Whatever difficulties or objections, audelenn, might attend an 
institution exclusively applied to the education of the young per- 
sons destined to go out to India as writers, such an appropriate 
institution seemed to be necessarily required by the specific wants 
of the Company. 

But if an appropriate establishment was necessary, the nature 
of the object to be attained obviously dictated the propriety of-its 
assuming a collegiate form. 

At the time that the establishment in Hertfordshire was found- 
ed; ‘the plan of general education projected by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley at the college in Calcutta had been given up, and the lec. 
tures were confined exclusively to the Oriental languages. It was 
necessary, therefore, with a view to the qualifications acknow~- 

to-be required in the service, to commence a plan of more 
‘study in England ; and for this purpose a school was unfit, 

At‘a school which the boys would leave at an early age, little 
more could be tearnt with advantage than at the usual seminaries 
of the’pountry, If the age of proceeding to India was in general 
not Jater than sixteen, there would certaiuly be ample time for the 
atquisition of the Oriental languages in that country before a 
writer could be employed, or, at least, before he ought to be eme 
ployed)’ many official situation beyond that of copying-¢lerk ; and 
the advantage which he would gain by commencing the Oriental 
languages at school would beso trifling as not nearly to counter- 
balance the time employed on them, 

It-will hardly be contended, that boys under the age of sixteen 
ate fit to commence that course of general reading which may be 
considered as appropriate to their futyre destination ;. and an at- 
tempt to introduce such a system ‘would -inevitably occasion the 
complete sacrifice of“ classical studies, with scarcely a possibility 
of ‘substituting any thing in their stead but that mercantile educa~ 
tion, so strongly reprobated- by Lord We vied 9c 

With regard to satudlpatel strict discipline and constant $u- 
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perinteudence of a school would be but a bad poecnetion for the 
entire independence, and complete freedom from ‘all. restraing, 
which would await them on their arrival at Calcutta; and as long 
as they continue to proceed to India at the age of school-boys, 
whether they are taken from an appropriate establishment, or 
from the common sehools of the country, nothing is done towards 
removing or mitigating the dangers arising from this cause... 

If to these considerations be added the objections which have 
been made to an appropriate establishment for India, as tending 
to generate something like an Indian caste (objections which might 
have some weight if the exclusive edacation eommenced ag-early 
as twelve or thirteen), it may safely be concluded that any expen- 
diture of the Company in an appropriate school would not only be 
entirely wasted, but would probably be the means of giving them 
servants of less powerful minds, and inferior general abilities, than 
if they had been taken promiscuously from the common schools,of 
the country. 

To accomplish the particular object proposed some institution 
was required, which was adapted to form the understandings of 
persons above the age of mere boys, where a more liberals 
of discipline might be introduced; and where, instead of, being 
kept to their studies solely by the fear of immediate observation 
and punishment, they might learn to be influenced by the higher 
motives of the love of distinction and the fear of disgrace, and.to 
depend for success upon their own diligence and self-controuls 
upon the power of regulating their own time and_ attention; 
and on habits of systematic and persevering application, when out 
of the presence of their teachers. Nothing but an institution‘ap- 
proaching in some degree to a college, and possessing some degree 
of college liberty, could either generate such habits, or properly 
develop the different characters of the young persons educated. in 
it; and mark with sufficient precision the industrious and the in- 
dolent, the able and the deficient, the well-disposed and the ture 
bulent. Nothing, in short, but an institution at whieh the stu- 
dents would remain till eighteen or nineteen, could be expected 
properly to prepare them for the acquisition of those high qualifir 
cations, which had been stated from the best authority to, be 
necessary for a very large portion of the civil servants of the-‘Com- 
pany, in order to enable them to discharge their various and impor 
tant duties with credit to themselves and advantage to the service. 

Yet, in spite of these obvious reasons, which seemed to settle 
the question at once in favor of a college; there were many, who 
preferred a.school, as there were many who would have greatly 
preferred the having neither the one nor the other. . The motives 
for this latter preference were sufficiently intelligible. 
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Besides'the argunient for leaving things as they are, which so 
many persons are always ready to apply on all occasions, it was 
certain that any system of education at a particular establishment, 
which was made a necessary qualification for an appointment to 
India, must tend rather to-diminish the value of the patronage ‘of 
the Directors. In the first place, the expense of the education 
would generally be considered by the parents and guardians of zhe 
youfig person appointed as a drawback upon the advantage received. 
Atidy*secondly, the chance that, from inability or misconduct, the 
appoimtment might not be confirmed, would be a consideration of 
a nature to have great weight with those who, it is to be feared, 
sometimes wish to send out a son, or other connexion, to India, 
whose conduct and attainments do not promise a very fortunate 
career at home. 

It is evident that most of the reasons which would determine 
many persons to prefer the old system to any kind of establish- 
ment whatever, for the education of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany, would determine them to prefer a school to a college, if it 
were necessary to choose between the two evils. They would be 
aware that a young person must be educated somewhere, before 
he teaches the earliest age at which he can be sent to India, and 
it would not make much difference in expense whether he was 
educated at a common school or one established by the Company. 
The early conclusion of his education, and the early period of his 
proceeding to India, would remove, either wholly, or in a great 
degree, the objections on the score of expense. ‘They would pro- 
bably presume also, that as, at a school, the boys would be kept 
in order by the birch, there would be much less danger of the loss 
of an-appointment. In this, however, they would probably find 
themselves mistaken. Birch supports discipline, only because it 
is itself supported by the fear of expulsion: remove this fear, and 
the effect of the rod will soon cease. In almost all cases, the phy- 
sical force is on the side of the governed ; and few youths of six- 
teen would submit to be flogged if they did not know that imme- 
diate expulsion would be the consequence of their refusal. If the 
East-India Company had an establishment for the education of 
boys from thirteen to sixteen, there is great reason to believe that 
without the usual gradation of ages from nine and ten upwards, 
and with any hesitation in resorting to the punishment of expul- 
sion on all the usual occasions, it would be scarcely possible to 
enforce proper obedience ; and the rod itself would probably be 
one of the principal causes of resistance and rebellion. 

A school therefore, ‘besides excluding at once’ the. great object 
in view—an education fitted for the higher offices of the govern- 
ment—seemed to present no one intelligible advantage over a col- 
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lege, but that of diminishing, in a smaller degree, . the patronage 
P the Directors. This boa to the on the Court, was. 
not regarded, in comparison of the advantages which their Indiam . 
territories might derive from the improved education of their ciyil 
servants; and a college was determined upon, 

One of the great objections urged by Adam Smith against ithe 
government of an exclusive Company is, that their interests, as a 
sovereign, are generally considered as subordinate to their.interests 
as individuals, or as a body of merchants. In the establishment 
of the East-India college, the feelings of the sovereign.conspicu- 
ously predominated ; and tle public did justice to the disinterested 
motives and the enlarged and enlightened views which prompted 
the decision. 


SECTION IV.—Should the appropriate establishment formed by 
the East-India Company be in England or India? or should 
there be establishments in both countries ? 


The practical part of this question has been already decided in 
the Court of Directors by their-establishment of an appropriate 
college in England for the education of their civil servants, and by 
their resolution to confine the object of their college in Calcutta 
exclusively to the Oriental languages. But the question may at 
any time be revived. Feeling present inconveniencies and evils 
from the establishment in England, the Court may again think of 
reverting to a system of general education in Calcutta. And it 
may be useful to state, preparatory to any such experiment, the 
evils and inconveniencies which are likely to result from a regular 
college in India. 

In the first place, it is well known that the expense would be 
beyond all comparison greater than in England, probably, .at the 
least, six or seven times as great; and though the object of an 
improved education is of such paramount importance that it is the 
last quarter in which expense should be considered, yet, if this 
object can be effectually accomplished upon a more economical 
plan, there can be no doubt of the duty and propriety of adopt- 
ing it. 

tn England the most able instructors may be obtained in alll the 
departments of knowledge and literature at salaries quite moderate, 
compared with those which would be necessary to induce men of 
the same attainments to afford their assistance in India; and if to 
these superior salaries be added the much heavier Pension List that 
would inevitably accompany them, the difference would be still far- 
ther increased. 
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rae a ta a, collegiate rappers, the. build- 
ip pipes vas c,.&c, may. be kept within very 
moders ete Bounds bat in na iat a gertain msl pf, diving 
seems. ta be.e rom all the ompany’s. se this would 
be. extremely, "dificult, ‘and the expenditure unde dee al these heads 
would, be upon a much larger and. more extended A 8 Pee 
In, »atthe college now, established, not only the per- 
sonal expenses of the students are supported by their parents. and 
getty, Sat a hundred, guineas a. year ate paid towards their, edu- 
_Afthe two years from sixteen to eighteen were spent at.a 
ein India, the students would of course be paid the salaries 
of writers from the time of their arrival; and, reckoning the ave- 
rage. of the. rand Ue Being ore a at forty, cighty persons more than 
present would be living, upon the Indian revenue. The salaries 
Me ¢.. junior write TS Aer HOD, DaBees.2 Bape or about 4501, a 
on this a e Ponies therefore, the present system saves 
} a year to the Compa ny. 
It. may be said, pethaps, that, it isnot to be wished that the ex- 
pean ei the, necessary education of the Company’s servants 
fall so. heavily upon, their parents and connexions, and that 
say ae rag be desirable to give. appointments. to, persons 
amilies could not easily support;such an expense, That 
= fal may occur there can be no doubt ; but, as a general 
oi there.can be “ little doubt that the preparatory education for 
Pama not i aes usually is, but. ought to be, supported 
8 of the he candidates. themselves, and in the particular 
by ae it, is s, highly beneficial to. the Company’s service 
a : candidates. for wniterships should, be taken almost exclu- 
ly; that class of society which may be supposed capable 
paying, the,expenses of a good common education. . There is 
reagon., to believe, fromthe vine ‘mation of residents in India, and 
me ‘ qualifications of some of the students who even now pre- 
secretary for admission to the college in Hertfordshire, that 
fore its establishmen t persons were occasionally sent out to India 
aoe goss to the situations in which the y were. likely 
es from their previous habits, and ‘the kind of 
cation wpe had received, that it was searcely possible to em- 
Pinger 3 without injury he an service. 
lade ce ae ape the Marquis Wellesley’s 
Fd e ftst. year For.the two following 
years the estimates were about A ore a" “ the change of plan 
prevented- the correctness of them from being Tasos ealaies of In 
néither ca ion, however. ‘were the a ca 
students included. "These. salaries, sat ; ras conker, woul be ~ 
Ht petal or were 


paid equally, whether the writers syn g an 
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less usefully employed in some subordinate offices; and this was 
certainly true; put the whole of this expense would of course’ be 
saved upofi the supposition that the two years ftotn’ sixteen #0 
eighteen were spent in England. ist reeks: 
The expense of the college in England, beyond what is paid by 
the’students, and independently of the building, may be estitnated 
at between nine and ten thousand a year, so that the oe 
the college in India would. altogether at the least be six oF seven 
times as ig as that in England. bes BAL. 
Secondly, in point of regularity of conduct and personat @x- 
penses, the advantage possessed -by the college in Eni “will 
scarcely appear less marked than its advantage in t of @to- 
noiny. ‘ , 
itis generally acknowledged that the young men who go out'as 
writers to India have the power of borrowing money almost to any 
extent from natives, who speculate upon their future rise! in’ the 
service ; and during the early part ot their residence in Calcutta it 
is but too common to indulge in an expenditure greatly beyond 
their incomes. They find themselves besides the noun Hr of a 
privileged caste; and the almost arbitrary controul which 
exercise over the persons whom they chiefly see about them, m 
have a necessary tendency to foster their caprices, and render them 
impatient of authority. If to these causes of irregularity we ad 
the seductions of a luxurious climate, and consider at the same 
time the critical age from sixteen to nineteen at which théy ‘are at 
first exposed to these temptations, it is difficult to conceive a mofe 
dangerous ordeal. The deficient discipline of our schools ‘and 
universities in England has often ‘been the subject of complaint; 
but it may safely Be pronounced, that if cur youth from gixteen,to 
nineteen were exposed fo the same temptations as they would Be 
during a three-years’ ‘residence at a college in Calcutta, their dis- 
cipline would not admit of a comparison with what it is at present.’ 
But it is not only to ‘be expected, according to’all' general ved 
ciples, that postiecn i of any regular sjeceiat OF academical disci- 
pline in India would be much more frequent than in’ a ‘Similar in- 
stitution in England, but the means of punishment, when such 
offences had been committed, would be much mote difficult and 
embarrassing. 42 1 
~ It is well known that in all places of edueéation for 
the efficacy of’ niimor punishments is only’ s éd by the ‘final 
appeal to expulsion. Even in‘ military senmnariés, ‘where strict 


* Tsay this with .confid nce, notwit 
é. oF i‘ ithstand 


beép Made in the Court of Proprietors, and Pa yee Me oid ae 
irrégulanitiés prevailing’ in the Bast Inthe edllege: io 
"NO. XVI. ~~ Pam. “"” ~VOL.IX. 21 
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personal confinement is frequently applied, expulsion and dismis- 
sion from the service are puni ts. for. continued acts of 
contumacy and rebellion ; :and in civil institutions, where. the in- 
termediate punishments can scarcely be made so effective, this 
fimal appeal is sfill more absolutely necessary. But.in India the 
expelled students, though not perhaps subsequently promoted to 
any lucrative situation, would still continue to receive the salaries 
of ‘writers according to their standing ; and if the old plan of send- 
ing youths to India without any kind of previous selection or exa- 
mination were reverted to, and they were never sent back, the 
9 8 as: time become so considerable as to: be a serious 
weight on the Company’s finances. 

At.a preparatory institution in England, if a young man, either 
from absolute want of capacity, from determined i or any 
violent act of contumacy, loses his promised appointment to a 
writership, and is excluded from the service, there are various 
other lines of exertion open tohim. Some empl nts may be 
found at home even for a very feeble capacity; the most deter- 
mined academical idleness till nineteen or twenty, may yield to the 
pressure of strong necessity and real business; and a young man 
of ‘talents, who from temper, caprice, or any other cause, had 
been guilty of some violent act of contumacy, might rise to the 
top of his profession as a lawyer, a soldier, a sailor, or a mer- 


InIndia there is only one line of opperant, and that is the 

ym s service. A youth, who is expelled from a college in 
Tnidia for ary of the causes above enumerated, is expelled by the 
tame ‘authority which disposes of all Indian appointments. If this 
ame authority, after a short interval, promotes him to office even 
‘on the supposition that he is then ft for it, an expulsion from the 
‘college would come to be considered as of little importance, and 
its discipline would soon be d ° 
- Ia the last public examination at the college in India, of which 
the account has arrived, five students were expelled. Notwith- 
Standing the opportunities of instruction afforded to them, and the 
“repe: ud warnings they had received during a protracted stay at 
“Calcutta, they had not acquired such a knowledge of two Oriental 
languages as would enable them to pass the examination necessary 
to qualify them for any official situation. 

-If_a test be established any where, either in India or d, 
and the examination be ¢ ed conscientiously, it may. be laid 
down as a certain consequence that some, out of a considerable 
‘number of young Pi a without any selection, will fail.. If, 
besides the passing of such a test, obedience be required to.a code 
of acadcmical regulations, however mildly administered, a greater 
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number will undoubtedly fail, “And tHe“ question is, gt 
not véry much better that these faildrés Should take place - 
land white various other lines of life besides” the Compatiy’s Ser- 
vice are open, than in India, where they must remain ‘uné arte, 
a ‘barden ‘to themselves and the Company, or be serit' Back”to 
Eurépe at a very heavy éxpense, and at ‘a thiore advanced age. OF 
whats much the worst of the three, be etiployed when ' 
petly qualified, to the ‘manifest injury of the Company's 
and the interest of their Indian dominions 5° or even, if qu: 
to the utter subversion of that code of academical laws which ‘had 
been established as necessaty to the proper training and education 
of their civil servants ? id aia 
It is certainly conceivable that parents in narrow circumstances 
may wish to get their children off their hands as early as ome 
with little regard of the consequences to the Company. ' But eve: 
such views would, probably, be defeated on the establishment Of 
2 college for a three-years” course of academical education in Cal- 
cutta. As it has appeared that, according to all general aba! 
more failures might be expected in India than in England, ‘it 
would soon be found necessary to send back those who failed to 


rey 


their friends in England. It is understood that this measute was 
once proposed by Lord Minto, in the case of séme studénts ‘Who 
had resided nearly three years in the college without making’ 


progress in any language. ‘The proposition, it is said, was rejected 
by the Court q recht, But if Phd sikines of writers so siristad 
were to accumulate in a considerable degiee, the proposition fi 
returning them could not be rejected without obviously and gre 
sacrificing the wr soe be interests, and they would then be ‘sent 
back at a later age, and under much less favourable circumstance 
for the commencement of a new career of life, than if they] 
failed at a college in England. But whether this measure wot 
be adopted or not, it must be allowed that those who look 
to a provision for their children cannot be considered as disinte- 
rested judges in a question of this kind. And it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that any really disinterested friend to the good rmmer 
of India; and the prosperity and credit of the eh » should 
not say that, if failures must be calculated upon, it is far bettér, 
under all the circumstances of the case, that they should ‘take 
place in England than in India. Sie 
Thirdly, in point of efficiency, it can ‘hardly be doubted, that 
the foundation of a general education would be better taid in Eng- 
land than in India. The most important period in the education 
of a man ig the period in which he commences a Mote’ 
‘course of teailing than ‘that which is pursued at schools 5° 
atid “it 'is “OF ‘the ‘Uitthost consequence that this period should be 
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passed under circumstances favourable to habits of study and in- 
dustrious exertion. But it isnot easy to conceive a'more unfa- 
vourable time for the formation of these habits, and the com- 
mehcement of new and difficult studies, than the two-or ‘three 
s immediately succeeding the transition from a common school 
in. England to an university in India, at the age of: sixteen. ‘Sud- 
denly possessed of an unusual command of money, surrounded by 
natives devoted to his will, tempted to indulgences of all kinds by 
the novel forms in which they present themselves, and discouraged 
from severe application by the enfeebling effects of the climate, he 
must possess a very steady and unusual degree of resolution to be- 
gita course of law, history, political economy, and natural phi- 
losophy, and to continue his classical studies, at che very same time 
that he is required as his paramount duty, and the immediate pass- 
port,to an official situation, to make himself master of two or three 
Oriental languages. Such a course of general reading may, un- 
doubtedly, be pursued in India at a future time by individuals, 
during the intervals of official occupation; but it may be consi- 
dered as certain that, except, perhaps, in a few rare instances, 
little ‘oreno attention would be paid to these studies in a three- 
years’ residence at Calcutta from sixteen to nineteen, and that, if 
stich a general education be necessary, the foundation’of ‘it must 
be faid in England. 
~The Marquis Wellesley’s college in India had not, it must be 
allowed, a fair trial. It is hardly ‘just, therefore, to quote it‘as an 
example : but, as far as a judgment might be formed of the effects 
of such an establishment from the manner in which it commenced, 
it tends strongly to confirm what has been said of the great diffi- 
culty of establishing a regular system of discipline, and beginning 
with Succéss a plan of more general study in an university 'at Cal- 
éutta. The state of the college with regard to discipline is well 
kriown, and need not to be entered upon; and, though other lec- 
tiles’ besides those in the Oriental languages were given, they 
were scarcely ever attended. It has been stated, indeed, by those 
Who have acted as professors at the college in Calcutta, aswell as 
by those who have gone through it as students, that, however 
great are the advantages it affords in'the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages, they see no prospect of its ever becoming a place of regular 
CGHepiate discipline, and of efficient general education. 
»' But’a general course of ‘study, however necessary to the educa- 
tionof those’ who are to fill the judicial, the financialy and the 
diplomatic departments in India, or assist ‘in ' the administration of 
the Government as Members ‘in’ Council, is not’ alone sufficient : 
and- the ye he intellectual endowments: would ‘be of little -avail 
without a knowledge of the“Oriental languages.’ A ‘certain:know- 
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ledge, therefore, of these languages, must always be considered a8 
a sine qud'nen in the appeintment.te official situations. | /,This 
knowledge, will, indeed, do tittle without:.any other: combined 
sahiant the means, of 

a | 


with it ; but no knowledge ean do any thing-w 
eomthunication with the natives, nd ot 
- 'Rwo objects therefore are to be kept in view; one of the hight 
est utility, and the other of -paramount necessity. As a founda- 
tion of general knowledge is best laid in the West, and the neces 
sary languages are best-acquired in the East, it seems highl . 
bable abe establishments, one in England, and the asic ds 
India, may be required to accomplish most effectively the objects 
in view :—the English establishmeut to give as good a 
education as can be communicated within the age of 18 or 39, 
with some instruction in the rudiments of the Oriental languages 5 
and the Indian establishment to be confined exclusively to: 
languages, and ee to act as a final test, as far as languages 
go, of qualification for office. ote 
It has been found, by experience, that those young men,:whe 
go out to India tolerably well grounded in the rudiments-of.the 
Oriental languages, can, without difficulty, pass the nece test 
within the year, and many of them pass it in six months, Upon 
this plan, therefore, the time taken up in the preparatory education 
for the civil service would scarcely be greater than upon the Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s plan. But, even if it were somewhat greater, it 
is probable that the interests, both of the service and of individuals, 
would be promoted by this change. it is peu 4 the opinion of 
some of the writers themselves, that, even since the establishment 
of both the colleges, they are advanced to important situations |in 
the judicial line at too early, rather than too late an age. . And it 
by no means follows that the going out to India a year or two ater 
implies a we reeneree | later return, : 
‘The period in which a fortune is made, ought not to be dated 
from the time of arrival in India, but from the time at which 
accumulation commences. And, if a year or two more spent in 
Europe be employed in such a manner as to send the young writes 
out, not only with superior qualifications for office, but witha 
greater degree of general prudence, he is likely to begin saving 
sooner, and will, pethaps, return with a fortune at an earlier age 
than'if he had been exposed from the age of fifteen or sixteem to 
a three years’ residence at Calcutta, and the heavy debt which too 
frequently accompanies it. olan 
No time: therefore is really Jost either to the service or to indi-+ 
viduals by the period devoted to education in England. Andy ag 
the expenses of the Indian college, in its present state, without 
buildings, without a table, without a Principal and Professors of 
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European literature, and general management, and with the limited 
number arising from only, a.year, or a year and.a half’s residence, 
may he. kept within very moderate, bounds, there cambe no doubt, 
on the whole, that the present system of education in the-two col- 
leges, compared with a.regular university course ia India, is: mach 
more economical, most efficient. with, regard to general knowledge, 
andexposed.to fewer difhculties in point of discipline and personal 
dissipation and extravagance, «..., 


~ tthba ‘ {Pts ti ; 3 

SECTION V.—Does st: appear that the College actually esta- 
blished in Hertfordshire ts upon a plan calculated to supply that 
part. of the appropriate education: of the civil servants of the 
‘Company which ought to. be completed in England ? 


-. When the Court-of Directors declined sanctioning the collegiate 
establishment proposed by the. Marquis Wellesley, they, did not 
hesitate to acknowledge the necessity of an improved education 
for. their civil servants; and it was for .the specific purpose of 
seguting to them such an improved education before they. left 
Rogier without detaining them till the usual age at which an 
wniversity course finishes (to which detention the Marquis had 
bjected), that the Court of Directors founded the institution in 
tfordshire. 

. At this institution the students.commence a course of more 
general instruction than is to be found at schools, nearly at, the 
same period that they were to commence it in India according to 
Lord , Wellesley’s plan, and yet, proceed to their destination at 
eighteen or nineteen, an, age at which the constitution is. better 
fortified against the Indian climate than two or three years earlier, 
but.not sufficiently advanced. to be open to those objections urged 
by Lord Wellesley against a detention till twenty-one or twenty- 


In the East-India college, so constituted,. the plan upon which 
the system of discipline and.instruction is conducted seems to be 
well, calculated to answer the purpose in view.. Every. candidate 
for.admission into the. college is required to produce a testimonial 
from his schoolmaster, and to pass an examination in Greek, Latin, 
and arithmetic, before the Principal.and Professors. This previous 
examination at once prevents ,persons from offering | themselves 
who.have .not received. the.,usual school-education of the higher 
classes of society ; and. those, who offer themselves, and are found 
deficient,,are remanded till another period of admission... 

,. The lectures of. the different Professors in the college are given 
in a manner to make previous preparation mecessaky,,and to en- 
courage. most effectually habits.of industry and application. In 
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their substance they embrace the important subjects of classical 
literature, the Oriental languages, the elements of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, the laws of England, genera] history, and 
political economy. 

At the commencement of the institution it was feared by some 
persons that this variety would too much distract the attention of 
the students at the of sixteen or seventeen, and prevent them 
from making a satisfactory progress in any department. But. ine 
stances of distinguished success im many departments at the same 
time have proved that these fears were without foundation); and 
that this variety has not only been useful to them in rendering, 2 
methodical arrangement of their hours of study more necessary, 
but has decidedjy contributed to enlarge, invigorate, and mature 
their understandings, aA 

On all the important subjects above enumerated, examinations 
take place twice in the year, at the end of each term. These 
examinations jast. above a fortnight, They are conducted upoe 
the plan of the great public and collegiate examinations im the 
universities, particularly at Cambridge, with such further ' ime 
provements as experience has suggested. ‘Che questions given 
are framed with a view to ascertain the degree of and 


poagress 
actual rome i in each particular department on the subjects 
e 


studied duri eceding term; and the answers, in all cases 
which will admit of it, are given in writing, in the presence of the 
professors, and without the possibility of a reference to books, 
After the examination in any particular department is over, the 
Professor in that department reviews at his leisure all the paperé 
that he has regeived, and places, as nearly as he can, each indi- 
vidual in the numerical order of his relative merit, and in certain 
divisions implying his degree of positive merit. These arrange. 
ments are all subject to the eontroul of the whole collegiate body, 
They require considerable time and attention, and are executed 
with scrupulous care and strict impartiality. ’ 
Besides the classifications above mentioned, medals, prizes of 
books, and honorary distinctions, are awarded to those who/are 
the heads of classes, or as high as secand; third, fourth, of fifth, 
in two, three, four, or five departments, : 
These means of exciting emulation and industry have beep 
attended with great suocess. Though there are some, unquestion« 
ably, on whom motives of this kind will not, or cannot, operate, 
and with whom, ‘therefore, little can be done; yet, a more than 
usual proportion stem to be animated by a strong desire, aceoms 
pasted ly eiltreopsaniilg eis; to thahe-« pO gvenr t-te various 
studies proposed to them. % 
Those wha have come to college tolerably good scholars; have 
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‘often, during their stay of'two ‘years, made’ such advances im’ the 
‘classical’ departmetit as°would have done them great credit, if they 
had devoted to’ it the ‘main ‘part oftheir time; while the contem- 
oot honours which they have obtained in other departments 

ve sufficiently’ proved that’ their ‘attention was not'confined to 
one study: and‘ many, who had come trom: public and private 
schools at sixteen, with’ such low classical attainments as appeared 
‘tolindicate a want'either of capacity or application, have shown by 
their ‘subsequent progress, even in the’ classical department, ‘and 
‘still more by their distingui exertions in others, that a new 
freld and new stimulants ‘had wrought a most beneficial change in 
their feelings arid habits, and had awakened energies of which they 
‘were before scarcely conscious. 

There are four or five of the Professors thoroughly conversant 
with University examinations, who can take upon themselves to 
affirm that they have never witnessed a greater proportion of vari- 
‘ous and successful exertion in the course of their academical ex- 
perience than has appeared at some of the examinations at the 
"East-India college. 

" vVWith regard to the: discipline of the establishment, it will be 
readily allowed that it has not been, in all its parts, so successful. 
‘tis well known that disturbances have occasionally taken place, 
which, at the moment, have shown, in a considerable body of the 
students, a total disregard of the rules and regulations of the col- 
lege. ‘The principal causes of these disturbances will be the sub- 
ject of inquiry in the next section ; but it is proper toobserve here, 
that the public would form a most incorrect notion of the general 
‘State and character of the discipline, and the general uct of 
the’ students, if they’were to draw hasty inferences from these 
temporary ebullitions: "When they have subsided, few traces of 
their past existence are to°be found; and in common times the 
whole‘ business of the college proceeds with a de of decency, 
‘order, and «decorum, ‘which °has’ often been dere sdendbesiods cof 
Strangers, and would'be perfectly satisfactory to every competent 

adge, shsriew ilew 27922678: 

re their moral conduct, the students of the East-India college 
may be advantageously compared with those of either University, 
‘or the'senior part of any ofour great public schools ; and they are 
ather singularly: free, than otherwise, from the prevailing vices 
which beset young menof seventeen; eighteen, and nineteen, pat- 
ticularly when collected together in'a large body. SDBBTT 

It is from such comparisons; (atid the’ general results which 

peat in afterlife, and fot>frons individuals; or individual offen- 
ces; ‘that any rational judgment can be formed’of a place of edu- 
Cation. 
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On the whole, perhaps-it is not too much to. assert, that, a 
literary and moral. character together, a considerable proportion 


_ the students! of. the East-India colleges-who have proceeded to 


India; have left, it with more improved understandings, a greater 
quantity of useful knowledge, fitted for the early dischargecdf 
public business, and more steady habits of application and: good 
conduct, than could be found among any set of young mem taken 
in the same way, and at. the same age, from any place of (public 
education in Europes and. some of them with such distinguishbd 
attainments already acquired, such/means of acquiring more, ‘and 
such fixed habits. of honor and integrity, that no situation, how- 
ever high, would be above their powers or beyond their deserts. + 
It will be asked, however, as the..main question, whether:the 
good effects which may be presumed to result from the estabilisli- 
ment in England have practically been perceived and acknowledged 
by competent judges in India¢ ‘To this.question an answer may 
be decidedly given in the afirmative. The young men who arrive 
at the- Calcutta college from the college in England,are not exa- 
mined respecting their progress in general. knowledge, '},On this 
point, therefore, there can be no specific testimony. But/évith 
regard to general conduct and character, and such a knowles 
the Oriental languages as greatly to abridge the period of study 
at Calcutta, the testimony is most explicit, and from the highest 
authority. rete 
In 1810, Lord, Minto, after having noticed particularly a certain 
number-of ‘students who had greatly distinguished themselves, 
adds,-*« It is with peculiar pleasure that I do a further -justice-(to 
the Hertford college, by remarking, that. the official- reports: and 
returns of. our college will show the students who have been raris- 
lated from: Hertford to Fort William to stand honorably. distin- 
guished for regular attendance,—for obedience to the statutes:afd 
discipline of the college,—for orderly and decorous demeanduty 
for moderation in expense, and consequently in the amount-of 
their debt ;—and, in a word, for those decencies of conduct-which 
denote men well born, and characters well trained. I makeithis 
observation with the more satisfaction, as I entertain an. earhest 
wish to find it proved that the preliminary tuition and im 
struction afforded to the succeeding generations of the 
servants at Hertford will be found. of- more. extensive {1 should 
be-disposed to say, more valuable) influence even for-Indiaj>than 
@ greater or years Lp of proficiency in.a language er twoof 
the East can prove at that early period,” © 5 fo: onl ai tt 


- -In 1812, the following passage occurs ina letter. from thesGel- 
lege Coussilef Fort William to the Goyernor-General-in Council, 
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dated: December 29, and recorded in the Bengal Public Consulta. 
tions of the Ist of Aprily. 18142. , , his g 

«ist We take the liberty of repeating in this place the observations 
made by the Right Honorable. the: Visitor, in his speech, pronown- 
eed at the Disputation, holden 22d September, 1810, that the im- 
provement (a very great and general one) which. we have thought 
ourselves. warranted in. asserting, has been very conspicuous im the 
¢onduct.,of the students, who have passed through the college at 
Hertford, We trust and believe that this.is no accidental circum~ 
stance; but at all events the fact.is, in our opinion, certain, that, 
due regard being paid to numbers, no similar institution can afford 
a greater proportion of young men more distinguished by the 
manners of gentlemen, and general correctness and propriety of 
deportment, than the present students of the college at fort 
William,” 

At nearly the same period this improvement in the general cons 
duct of the students is spoken of as an acknowledged fact, in a lete 
ter from Captain Roebuck to the College Council, at Fort William, 
dated Nov. 10, 1812, and recorded on the Consultations before 
mentioned :—** As I believe (he says) it is generally admitted as 
a fact that the students now in college, compared with. former 
years, are much steadier in every respect (which is, perhaps, owing 
to-their previous education at Beotaed College), | can account,’ 
&e. &c. 

At the Public Disputation in 1815, Mr. Edmonstone, who acted 
as Visitor in the absence of Lord Moira, after adverting to the 
objections that had sometimes been made to the college, on the 

of the conduct of the students, ohserves— «To whatever 
extent the change might have been justly applicable at.some period 
of the institution, I have the satisfaction to know that, at the pre- 
sent time, instances of deviation from the maxims and rules of 
prudence and propriety (for such must always exist in every large 
association) are exceptions to the general system of conduct ob- 
servable.among the students.of the college.” He then goes on to 
say~-. This gratifying improvement may, perhaps, be traced te 
sources beyond this establishment’’—evidently alluding to. the ac- 
knowledged effects of the institution in England. 
vThese public testimonies from the eoiranes Calcutta are. cone 
firmed by. the. accounts: of individuals: who have returned from 
India within the last six or seven years, who: in stating that 
what has been sometimes called the New L of Waiters .at 
Calcutta is very superior indeed, both in conduct and attainments, 
tothose who. were sent out upomthe old system. | Lis0 uzol 

The period. when the conduct of the junior-servants of the 
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Company appears to have been most. marked with dissipation and 
irregularity was in the interval between 1801.,and) 1808. or 1809; 
when great. numbers were collected: together in Calcutta at :the 
early ages of sixteen and seventeen, without being subjected toa 
regular systeny of discipline, as intended by Lord Wellesley 5 and 
the, marked improvement so generally acknowledged may fairly be 
attributed to the establishment of an intermediate place of educa- 
tion ia England, which prevents the sudden removal of a) boy of 
fifteen or sixteen from the strict restraints of a school to the dane 
gerous liberty of a residence at Calcutta. ih capes 
At the college im England each student has a separate room,) in 
which he breakfasts, drinks tea, and prepares his lectures. This 
mode of living gives him the opportunity of choosing his own soe 
ciety, and teaches him the habit of regulating his own times. while 
the discipline is still suited to an age two or three years.younget 
than the average age at the universities; and industry and -appli- 
cation are encouraged by every moral incitement which can stimu» 
late the youthful mind. _ A habit of study so acquired must be the 
best possible preparation for a residence at Calcutta, and the best 
preservative against its allurements. And, though it cannety‘be 
expected that all. should acquire these invaluable habits, yet much 
is done if they are acquired by a considerable body. Besidesyalll 
will be detained in England till eighteen or nineteen—an age when 
they may be fairly supposed to know better how to conduct thems 
selves in a situation in which they are subjected to no discipline. 
And, owing to this same detention, all will reside a much shorter 
time at the college in Calcutta, and find themselves surrounded 
by a much vane a number of associates. These are causes.cale 
culated to favourably on the whole mass, and not.only: to 
lessen the shock of the first transition, but to diminish. both the 
duration and amount of the dangers to which they are exposed.: 
Under these circumstances it cannot be.a matter of i 
that the general conduct of the students at Calcutta pr 
greatly improved since theestablishment of the college in England, - 
On the effect of the college-in England in abridging the period 
a stay at the college in Calcutta, the testimonies are-equally satise 
actory. volwone 
At ae public disputation of 1810, before adverted toydLord 
Minto says, ** That the studies: of Hertford will abridge thase.of 
Fort ‘William cannot be doubted. » ‘Thisshas already been. proved.” 
-—He had before indeed observed, that the college of Fort. Wiliam 
had already derived some of its most distinguished ornaments:from 
Hertford. «I do.notspeak;”:he.says,y 6 of:thexmeritite whith 
now ailude.in comparison only with: that of contemporariesoafi the 
present year, but I would place it confidently in parallel with the 
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best and brightest-period of: our-¢ollege.” ‘Lo .wareant.-this ho- 
mage, justly and. dmpartially paid to the-eafly fraitiof the new 
(not rival,-but associate) institution, he names eight: students from 
Hertford, who-had eminently distinguished themselves; _ Of: these 
thei average period of stay, at the college. of. Fort William was 
about.@ year, although some of them had delayed their. going 
longer than was,necessary; and three had acquired a proficiency 
im no iless. than four Oriental. langnages, tel ox 

» Ina8ii,. the! documents. furnish the means of a more-accurate 
comparison. In that year the number of students which left the 
Calcutta: college qualified for official situations. was twenty, of 
whom the number from the college in Hertfordshire was twelve, 
viz. ulis Aft 


_ Six who left the college after six months’ residence, 
' "Tw0 «sees. seeeess++s after eight months. 

One eeees after nine months, 

One +++ after two years. 


Wi . pire sr 2522 *8.° 


Twos fr. Vese dooces after three years. 


»‘The mumber of students who left the Calcutta college at the 
sametime, but never were at the college in Hertfordshire, was 


Three after a residence of two years and a quarter. 
: One eeeeee eseeeeeeeee of three years. 
2 .Qne + of three years and a quarter. 
' - Two ebescevee uss nse of four years. 
One *feeeeceeecesess of four years and a half. 


aS: 


Ti the one ease, the average stay is about ten months; in the 
ther; three years and two months. 
~ Ie‘will be unnecessary to go through all the different years; in- 
déedj'the means for so doing are not at hand. ‘They will, of 
eotitse;' be subject to considerable ‘variations, atising from the 
’ ftatural variations to be expected at different times.in the miss of 
talent and industry in the college, and probably in some years the 
average period of stay may be as much as a year anda half.” The 
summary of the last year of which the account has arrived is as 
follows: Of eighteen students who left the college; six:had resided 
Giily’six ‘months; two, ten months eight; about 'a*yearjand a 
heif'; and the other two, three and a/half and four and a’ half years. 
“Ja most years one or two are’ 'to ‘be found, who, either from 
inability ‘or idleness, make no progress tm the la es: They 
ate detained in consequence a duakteniie time, aa verseneiy 
involved deeply in debt. It would unquestionably be much better 
for the service, and probably for the individuals themselves, if they 
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had never gone out; and, as their characters are generally pretty 
well know ious to the natural time of rant = 
authorities ‘of the « jn ' to be’ qui 
and without ahinesee veiilianatetaie and very impor- 
tant part of their duty to the Company, to refuse their certificates; 
‘Such eases, however, appear to be quite as rare as-could 
be expected ; and’ the very short period in which the great of 
the students from Hertford college acquire the requisite proficiency 
in two languages, and many of them high distinetions in-threeor 
four, sufficiently proves that a foundation im these languages Jaid in 
England; ‘and a’ power thus given of pursuing the study of. them 
during’ the passage, has a most marked effect in, abridgingothée 
period of stay at Calcutta. VOLE  vfld. “ROSIN 
Lord Moira, at the public disputation of 1814, alludes to the 
considerable progress made by Mr. Stirling in the Oriental lan- 
guages prior to his entry at the college by studying at Hertford, 
aud during his voyage to India; and to this, in part, he says, is to 
be attributed the extraordinary short period in which such exten~ 
sive knowledge and attainments seemed to have been gained. Mr. 
Stirling had only resided in India six months; and in fact it 
pears, that in almost every year a considerable proportion of 
students of Fort William, who have passed through the East-India 
college at home, attain the required qualifications in that: shore 
time ; and among these are generally to be found some of the most 
distinguished proficients in the Oriental languages. Lord Moira 
afterwards observes,—* This is not a seminary, at which the stu- 
dents in general are to be taught the first rudiments of the Bast- 
ern languages. It has become, like our Universities at home, a 
public institution, affording those advantages necessary to perfest, 
the knowledge of the different branches of Oriental. literatuze.”. 
These expressions certainly imply a tolerable foundation) in..the 
Oriental languages brought from England. An_ idea-seemsj to 
have prevailed at Calcutta that the college of Fort William.mi 
be superseded by the establishment in England 5. but it may.fairly 
be allowed that the attention paid to the Oriental. languages,in 
England neither can, nor ought, to be such as, generally speakingy 
to prevent the necessity of a much farther progress after, the arsaval 
in India, as a qualification for office. When it is considered,that 
the period of residence at the college in England is only two. years; 
it ‘is quite obvious that the whole of, that time exclusively devoted 
to Qriental study would be: insufficient for the purpose imauersiens 
while, in the. attempt to attain it, the main object of the English 


institution (which unquestionably is, or-ought to be, to Jay 
foundation of a-sound and enlarged European education), would 


b> bsrierad 


entirely sacrificed. - 


™* 
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| Lord Minto, at’ the public disputation of 1818, ‘speaking of the 
insufficient knowledge of thé Orietital Hngtayes aequired at the 
Hertford college, obsetves, “It-is tot to be coneluifad' ron ‘thence 
that the time allotted ‘to attendance on that prairies? pty 
ulprofitably spent ; beéause’ most wisely, in my opinion, thé. pre- 

casa of the’ Compatiy's young fe is'fhokeonfined 
to ‘eradieés ‘merely “Orierital 5° but,' together ‘with the classical in- 
struction of the West (without’ which no English gentleman is'on 
wlevel with his fellows), T understand that ‘a foundation of’ polite 
literature is laid, and tWat the door is operied at least, and the pu- 
pil’s. mind attracted) 'to the ‘elements of useful science; the seeds 
of owhich being ‘sown, ' a taste for intellectual exercise and enjoy- 
ment is'implanted, which seldom fails to develop and mature these 
first germs of knowledge at the appointed season.” 

If, instead of being employed in this way, so justly approved of 
by Lord Minto, the students at the college in England were to de- 
vote their whole attention to the acquisition of an imperfect know- 

ige of two or three Oriental languages, and, as soon as they 
arrived in India, were: immediately employed up the country in 
subordinate official situations, it is not easy to conceive a' species of 
éducation less calculated to improve and enlarge the understanding, 
and-to’produce men able and willing to infuse the principles of 
British justice into a government over sixty millions of Asiatics. 

There is nothing, then, which the enlightened friends’ ‘of good 

ernment in India should less wish to see, than the’attempt so 
much deprecated by Lord Minto; in his last speech, of substitutin 
an English education in the Oriental languages for the gentine and 
practical instruction which is obtained in India; and the English 
college itself will-be perfectly ready to acquiesce in the firial opi- 
nion- given of it-by Lord: Minto,—that the elementary’ knowledge 
acquired. there por ate mane: Me accelerating the progress of 
Oriental studies, and abridging the period necessary for a full qua- 
lification at the college of Fort William ; but that the institution 
of Hertford college cannot be expected ever to supersede the ne- 
cessity of maturing and perfecting Oriental knowledge at the col- 
lege of Fort William. 

The true friends of the college in England will be perfectly sa- 
tisfied that it fully answers its purpose, and supplies that ‘part of 
the appropriate education of the civil servants of the Compan 
which ought to be completed at home,—if it effects an essentia 
improvement in the conduct and character of the young men sent 
out to India ;—if it considerably shortens the period of their resi- 
dence in the college at Calcutta, devoted to the acquisition of the 
Oriental languages ;—and if it lays such a foundation! ‘of geriet 
knowledge as will greatly facilitate the subsequent pursuit. of it, 
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and qualifies a much greater proportion of the civil servants of the 
Company to disch pan. ee adequate ability the increased amd ine 
creasjng number of high and important -trusts which (must neces 
waa be confided to.them. .....)... i “ie ie fads 
hat the college has actually. accomplished, ina very comsides 
table degree, the two first of these objects, is clearly proved): itiis 
conceived,, by the direct testimonies ‘contained ‘in the - foregoing 
pages. The last object can hardly be:the subject of direct »teati 
mony ;, but it may fairly. be presumed that this purpose jis: dceome 
plished, if an.enlarged and improved understanding be considered 
as useful in conducting the administration of a great empire, aitd 
if it is known that the studies in the East-India-college arevofa 
nature calculated to attain this qualification, and that a progress 
has been made in these studies fairly proportioned to'the:time en 
ployed upon them, sedges OH 


’ ly 
SECTION VI.—Are the disturbances which have taken plate'in 
the East-India college to be attributed ‘to any radical’ 
necessary evils inherent in its constitution and discipliné, oF to 
incidental and temporary causes, which are likely to be removed ? 


Some of the difficulties which have been experienced in’ the 
government of the college are, perhaps, to'a certain extent, inhe- 
rent in its constitution. sic 

In the first place, an attempt to give a collegiate education, and 
to place under collegiate discipline persons of an age from two 
to three years younger than the average age of admission at’ our 
universities, may not be in its nature easy. It is generally allow- 
ed that the age from fifteen or sixteen to eighteen is the most difi- 
cult to It is precisely that period when the character 
makes most rapid change in the shortest time. “I'wo or three 
years at this critical era convert a boy into'a man; afd’any system 
of discipline intended to apply to the time’ when this change i 
taking place, which happens to be the very time of the 
at the. East-India college, is likely to be exposed to various and 
very opposite objections, according as the earlier or the later age 
is chiefly considered. shit let 

At oon schools, where boys sometimes stay till they ‘are’ 
teen, the seniors in age, who are ge at same time in 
highest classes, form a kind-of natural aristocracy, which not ofily 
may safely and justly be allowed greater liberties and pri 
than others, but may. be made, and; in fact, are made, of 

use as an intermediate authority to assist in the govern- 
ment of the. rest. ; ene 


In the.East-India college, on the contrary, on account’ of ‘the 
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peniod of residence being only two years, and some being admitted 
at eighteen or nineteen as well as-at iieom enh clenibeytignaiens 
such natural aristocracy of age, standing, and acquirements; and 
it is hardly possible either justly to separate the seniors from the ju- 
niots, and allow them distinct privileges, or to make effective use 
of them, as at great schools, in the administration of the discipline. 

The. second permanent difficulty which the college has to con- 
tend, with is the chance that some of the young men, whose pa- 
rents have obtained appointments for them, may be indisposed to 
the service, and not really wish to go out to India. Such a temper 
of mind will, of course, naturally indispose them to submit to the 
discipline of the college, or to profit by the education which it 
offers to them, and will, at the same time, make them most perni- 
cious and dangerous examples to others. 

The Directors have endeavoured to get rid of this evil by ex- 
horting all those who feel indisposed to the service quietly to with- 
draw from the college. But it is to be feared that this exhorta- 
tion, though obviously just and proper, will not often have the 
desired effect. Instances have not been uncommon of a persever- 
ing opposition to the regulations of the college, which could 
only rationally accounted for by supposing a positive dis- 
inclination to the service; and yet, if the student has, in conse- 
quence of his irregularities, been sent home for a time to his 
friends, their influence has generally produced letters containing 
expressions of the greatest contrition for past offences, the most 
solemn assurances with respect to future conduct, and the most 
anxious desire to proceed to India—professions with which the 
conduct of the student after his return to college has seemed in no 
respect to correspond. It is to be feared that there are young men 
who would prefer expulsion, on occasion of some general disturb- 
ance, when many are involved, to an open and manly rejection of 
an appointment which is considered by their parents as so valuable; 
and these feelings, where they exist, are obviously of a nature to 
produce a most-unfavorable effect upon the discipline, 

The third inherent difficulty, which the college has to contend 
with, is one which. at first sight might be thought an advantage, 
namely, the great interest that each student has at:stake, and the 
consequent severity of the punishment of expulsion. ‘This great 
severity most naturally produces, both in the governing body .in 
the college, and in the Court of Directors, an extreme unwilling« 
ness to resort to it. But the more this unwillingness is perceived, 
the more advantage will be taken of it, and the more instances will 
occur of acts of insubordination. It is quite certain that neither 
of our Universities, nor any of our great schools, could support 
their-discipline for a single year,-if they were to show any hesita- 
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tion somgaclingte be sean! Ibfcexpulsionnuituhiogugides 
ment, mshort, were not always ready as an alternative ona sefusak 
to:derimpositions in the one case, al to submit to ¢erporglicorrecs 
tion nm. the: other. But besides regular.expulsionsy whichiare res 
sorted to hoecasionally ‘mall places: of education, to support: ithe 
disciplines: it is istillsmore common to. desire-the patents:ef sbidlys, 
whose habits are bad, and whoaredoing mischief to others, qui 
to remove'thenw) In the Univetsities;and «ap great schoolsy 
hints: are always ‘taken ‘as commandsy qiid-it iend:doubt a:most 
effectual mode of: breaking: combinations,..and> preventing: the 
spread of mischief, without exciting public:sensation. ioButcin:the 
East-India eo no“ parent»can be’ persuaded: to:takeca estep 
which involves the loss of an-appointmenty: .As/valuable property. 
is concerned, it is considered that nothing but some igreat:‘and 
overt act of immorality or rebellion can justify such a punishment; 
and: unless:.some such act can be brought. forward, ~whichy.of 
course, in many cases,.must»be extremely “iifiewl; neitherva squiet 
removal-nor regular expulsion. takes: place ;..and the unavoidable 
severities of the penal code thus paralyse the/arm of:a 
On this) ground it may justly be doubted whether the regulation 
not long since passed by.the Court, to.exclude from theumilitary, 
or any other branch of the Company's service, those young »men 
who had beem. expelled from the college, can be consideredbas.a 
wise one. The -punishment of .expulsion. at the college amarape 
great before, and this regulation’ has made it still ; and.if 
the natural unwillingness of all- parties to resort to this punishaient 
should increase from this or any other cause, rather than diminish 
from a, sense.of duty to India-and to the public; the:great: power 
of: the Directors over the young men at their college, owhighy:if 
properly: managed, might. secure the most beneficiahresults, wall 
be converted into.a source of perpetual weakness and inefhciency.. 
These: are, no doubt, difficulties, to a certain extent>imherent in 
the institution ; and, in-order'to overcome them, : it/is-obvioussthat 
the discipline should have every help that can be »given to. it pdliat 
the powers granted to those .who are to administer it/should:be 
fully asdargeand as little subject to cavil and controul as-those 
which are found-necessary in other places of education ; thatthe 
system pursued should be marked by steadiness, unif grites 
cision, promptness; and impartiality 5 and; particularly in 
to the two last difficulties, that there shouldbe no doakter delay 
in visiting with expulsion either such» single acts as wouklobense 
punished at great schools and the Universities, or. suche 
ing wilation of the rules of the college as either indicates ail indiss 
position to-the service, or a presumption that patronage or mistaken 
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lenity would, under any circumstances, prevent the entire loss of 
an appointment. 

If it be asked, whether such have been the powers possessed, 
and such the system pursued, the answer must certainly be inthe 
negative; and when it is known that very great adventitious diffi- 
culties in the government of the college have been added to the 
natural difficulties already noticed, it may not be a subject of sur- 
prise that those parts of the discipline most likely to be affected 
by such causes should. have failed. 

In the original constitution of the college, it was not thought 
expedient by its Founders to intrust the power of expulsion to the 
collegiate authorities. As expulsion involved the loss of a very 
valuable appointment, the Directors wished to reserve it in their 
own hands; and, in all cases of great importance, the Principal 
and Professors were directed to report to the Committee of Col- 
lege, and to wait their decision. It was in consequence believed 
by many students, that, unless the offence was peculiarly flagrant, 
they would run little risk of losing their appointments, and that 
their powerful friends in the India-house would make common 
cause with them in defeating the decisions of the College Council. 
This opinion seems to.have commenced early, and to have diffused 
itself pretty generally ; and there is little doubt that it contributed 
to facilitate the rise of that spirit of insubordination which began 
to manifest itself in the third year after the college was established. 
It:must be obvious that no steady system of discipline could be 
maintained while the Principal and Professors were, on every im- 

nt occasion, to appeal with uncertain effect to another body, 
where the student hoped that his personal interest would prevent 
any serious inconvenience. Yet this continued to be the constitu- 
tion of the college for a period of six years, during which there 
were three considerable disturbances. On these occasions, of 
course, the Directors were called in; and although the more en- 
a and disinterested portion of them, who saw the necessity 
an improved education for their servants in India, were, un- 
questionably, disposed to do every thing that was proper to 
the discipline ; yet, the proceedings respecting the college 

‘were marked by an extraordinary want of energy, promptness, and 
decision, and indicated in the most striking manner the disturbing 
effects of private and contending interests. On occasion of the 
last of these disturbances in particular (that of 1812), the ma- 
magement of which the Court took entirely into their own 
hands, they detained a large body of students in town for above a 
month; and after entering into the most minute details, and sub- 
jecting all the parties to repeated examinations at the India-house, 
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eame to no final decision. The case was then referred back again 
to the College Council, who were desired to. select for expulsion, a. 
certain number of those concerned, who should appear to them to, 
have been the most deeply engaged as ringleaders, and the least en- 
titled to a mitigation of sentence on the score of character. When 
this was done, and a sentence of expulsion passed in consequence 
on five students, a subsequent Vote of the Court restored them ald 
to the service, and they were sent out to India without even come 
pleting the usual period of residence at the college!!! 

lf we consider the real difficulties belonging to such an institu- 
tion, in conjunction with the uncertain and inefficient system of 
government above described, and recollect, at the same time, that, 
from the very commencement of the college, there has been a large 
party connected with India entirely hostile to it, the gradual rise 
and prevalence of a spirit of insubordination in the college will ap- 
pear to be vastly more natural and probable than a ate spirit. 

But when a spirit of insubordination and resistance to discipline 
has once deeply infected any collected body of persons, it is well 
known how strong a tendency it has to keep itself up; how easy, 
and almost certainly, the contagion spreads to fresh comers; and 
how extremely difficult it is effectually to eradicate it. 

[t is but a short time since the principal and professors of the 
East-India College have been legally invested with those powers in 
the management of the discipline which are found necessary at 
great schools and the Universities, and which ought therefore une 
questionably to have been given to them at the commencement of 
the institution. They are called upon to correct and rectify a syse 
tem of government which it is at length acknowledged has been 
essentially defective for many years; and, strange to say, an ine 
ference seems to be drawn against the whole establishment because 
it is not already completed! Yet what is the task they have to:ac 
complish, and under what circumstances have they undertakew it ? 
They have not only to overcome by a steady and uniform system 
of discipline, the natural difficulties inherent in the institution, but, 
by an union of conciliation, firmness, and the strictest impartiality, 
to mitigate and gradually extirpate the spirit of insubordination, 
which, by long unskilful treatment, has infected the institutions 
and this 1s to be done, not only without the cordial co-operation of 
all the natural patrons and protectors of the college,. but witha 
spirit of direct hostility in a considerable body of the Directors and 
Proprietors, and a disposition in the public to take part with those 
from whom they hear most of the college, with little or no inqui 
into the real merits of the case. The practical effect.of this:hos- 
tility is nearly the same as if the authorities in the college did:not 
yet possess full powers in the management of the discipline ; and 
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as no sentence of importance has yet been passed without occasion- 
ing a minute inquiry and investigation, which puts the College, as 
it were, regularly upon its defence, and very few, without giving 
rise toa most determined and persevering opposition, it is quite 
impossible that the students should be fully impressed with the idea 
that the power of punishing really rests in that quarter, where all 
parties would agree that it must be the most effectual in repressing 
acts of insubordination. 

A further evil consequence of this hostility is, that language is 
publicly used, and reports generally circulated, calculated to fill the 
minds of the students with the most unfavorable prejudices. In ge- 
neral, when a parent sends his son to a school, or to the University, 
he endeavours to impress him with a respect for the place to which 
he is going, and the authorities to which he will be subject. It is 
to be feared that some young men come to the East-India College 
with very different impressions ;—with the impression of having 
heard the college abused, and its downfal prognosticated, by those 
whom they must of course look up to as the persons that ought to 
influence their feelings and direct their conduct. It is scarcely 
possible that the students who come to the college thus prejudiced 
should ever feel that attachment to the place of their education, 
the effects of which are on every account so desirable ; and it is 
difficult to conceive that an uniform spirit of order and obedience 
should prevail among those who have frequently heard that another 
row would destroy the college, and effect that object which they 
had been taught to consider as desirable. It is not meant to be 
asserted that any of the patrons or friends of the students have 
directly incited them to rebellion; but that the opinions which 
they have held, and the incautious language which they have used, 
must upon young minds necessarily have produced the same 
effects. 

Whether it is possible for any set of men contending against 
such disadvantages, to make the college what it ought to be, is a 
point on which it is difficult to pronounce a decided opinion. At 
all events, it will be allowed that time is necessary as well as at- 
tention and ability. 

Independently of other difficulties, time alone can overcome 
those that essentially and unavoidably belong to every new 
institution. If the proper executive powers had been given to the 
college at first, and it had been at all times fully supported by its 
founders and patrons, it would certainly have been rash to have 

unced finally on its competence or incompetence to fulfil its 
intended purpose, in a less time than that which has now elapsed 
since its foundation—about ten years. But these powers, though 
now formally granted, cannot yet appear to the students to be un- 
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disputed, and can scarcely have begun to have their natural ope- 
ration. Surely, therefore, it would be still more rash to pronounce 
finally on what may be done, in a less time than another ten years 5 
as it will be allowed that a considerable portion of that period 
must unavoidably be spent in correcting the effects of past errors. 

The main and almost single object to be accomplished, is to 
eradicate the tendency to occasional acts of insubordination. 

Notwithstanding the late virulent attacks, it may be confidentl 
asserted that this tendency, and the unpleasant consequences whi 
necessarily result from it, form the only just ground for stating that 
the college has not fairly answered the purpose for which it was 
instituted. i 

When the general good order of the college is considered, not- 
withstanding the natural difficulties adverted to in the wane 
of this section, it is scarcely possible to conceive that this evi 


should not be susceptible of cure. But, to produce this effect, it 
is necessary that a full and perfect conviction of the stability of the 
institution, and the steadiness with which the collegiate authorities 
are able to maintain their decisions, should by repeated experience 
be fully impressed on the students. 

That this has not yet been done, the persevering efforts that have 
been made to shake some late decisions, and the idea that has pre- 


vailed that an application would be made to Parliament to with- 
draw its legislative sanction from the establishment, afford sufficient 
proofs. And till this has been done, it may confidently be asserted, 
that nothing approaching to a fair experiment has been made of 
the practicability of removing the only essential evil of which the 
college justly stands chargeable. 

The supply of competent and well-disposed servants to fill the 
high official situations of India, is the object to be accomplished ; 
and that plan which, consistently with the present legal and con- 
stitutional relations of the Company with the Government, most 
effectually attains this object, is the plan which ought to receive 
the sanction and support of the Legislature. ; 

If the Legislature thinks that the institution of the college was 
an error, and that the acknowledged and glaring deficiency in the 
education of the Company’s civil servants. upon the old system, 
may be supplied in some other way more effective, and less sub- 
ject to difficulties, let it at once be abolished. But if no plan pre- 
sents itself which holds out a fair prospect of doing what is 
specifically wanted better than the one actually established, Jet the 
existing institution be supported in such a manner as to put an 
end to all that doubt and uncertainty which is so fruitful a source 
of offences. If the statutes and’ tegulations of the college are 
faulty, there are legal means of altering them: if the Principal or 
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Professors are from any cause whatever incompetent to their ‘situ- 
ations, all or any of them may be removed : but if the establish- 
ment itself be a proper one, and destined to answer a very import- 
ant purpose, it should be so fully and cordially supported as not to 
be liable to be shaken by the caprices of a few young men. Such 
Caprices it is impossible to answer for_in an establishment not as 
yet sufficiently sanctioned by time, and to which the parents and 
friends of many of the students are known to be hostile. But by 
steadiness within, and strong support without, they may undoubt- 
edly be rendered at first ineffectual, and by degrees be prevented 
from shewing themselves in acts of insubordination. 

It has been sometimes stated as extremely hard that a young 
man and his parents should suffer so severe a loss as that of an ap- 
ae to India on account of a few irregularities in early youth ; 

ut this argument, if it were allowed, would be conclusive against 
all laws. It is surely still harder that a man should sometimes 
suffer capitally for irregularly supplying some of the most pressing 
wants of nature. 

But even with refererice solely to places of education, the East- 
India College is by no means the only one where valuable property 
may be lost by misconduct in early youth. At Winchester, for 
instance, the boys on the foundation succeed in a regular course 
to fellowships at New College, Oxford, which may be considered 
almost in the light of a provision for life, and are valued by parents 
accordingly ; yet on one occasion, not gr years since, a greater 
number was expelled, and lost this valuable provision, than has 
been expelled during the course of the ten years that the East- 
India College has been established, although in the one case the 
institution was old, and in the other new. Many other instances 
might be mentioned of considerable loss of property incurred by 
misconduct in an early age at our great public seminaries. 

It will however very rarely happen that a young man, whose 
habits and attainments would qualify him to become an useful ser- 
vant of the Company, should be so unfortunate as to subject him- 
‘self to the punishment of expulsion. Such a case, however, may 
possibly happen, and, when it does, it must be considered as a 
painful, but necessary, sacrifice to those general rules, the gross 
violation of which cannot be passed over without a sacrifice of 
much greater and more general interests than those of an individual 
and his connexions. 

With regard to young men of a very different description, it 
cannot éurely be a matter of regret, in any public view at least, 
that those’ who have shewn headstrong, refractory, and capricious 
tempers, united with habits of idleness and dissipation, should not 
be-allowed to go out to India, and be furnished with an opportunity 
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of tyrannising over its suffering inhabitants, and of bringing the 
English name into hatred and disgrace. All the offices in India 
may not require talents ; but all must require a certain degree of 
industry, good conduct, and inclination to service. And, beyond 
all question, one of the most important uses that the college can 
answer, one of the means by which it may confer the most exten- 
sive benefits upon India, is, by separating from the service those 
whose habits appear to be of a nature only to encumber, impede, 
and injure it. 

The collegiate authorities now legally possess the power both of 
expelling, and of refusing certificates; but, unfortunately, from - 
the disposition shown by the founders and patrons of the college, 
and that part of the public connected with India, in every case 
where the loss of an appointment is in question, a full support in 
the exercise of this power cannot be depended upon; although 
there can be no doubt that every act of collegiate punishment that 
is unopposed and unquestioned tends to render such acts in future 
less necessary ; and every act that is so opposed and questioned 
tends to increase the probability of the recurrence of that conduet 
which had called it forth. 

If this difficulty could be removed, the best hopes might be 
entertained of the result. And if the college were so supported, 
as to enable it gradually to subdue the spirit of insubordination, by 
removing refractory and vicious characters without clamour or 
cavil, and to exercise its discretionary powers in refusing certifi- 
cates, according to the letter and spirit of its statutes, and with a 
view to the real interests of the service and the good of India, there 
is the strongest reason to presume, from the testimonies of what 
the college Tas already done, and the further good effects which 
might be confidently expected from the results just adverted to, 
that it would answer, in no common degree, the important purpose 
for which.it was intended. 


SECTION VII.—<Are the more general charges which have lately 
been brought against the college in the Court of Proprietors 
founded in truth? or are they capable of distinct refutation by 
an appeal to facts ? 
It has been stated already in Section VI. that the only plausible 
grounds for saying that the college has not fully answered its pur- 
pose are the occasional disturbances which have taken place in it 3 
and these disturbances have been traced to the’ difficulties which 
have been constantly thrown in the way of a firm and uniform ex- 
ercise of collegiate authority. But in the Court of Proprietors, on 
the 18th‘of December, the most unmeasured accusations of every 
kind were heaped on the college. Mr. Hume is said to have 
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afirmed, that, instead of its being a place where young men are 
formed in their morals, prepared in their character, and qualified 
in their education, it was the disgrace of England, and of every 
person connected with it; that it was incessantly the scene of riot, 
disorder, and irregularity ; and that the inhabitants, who lived in 
the neighbourhood, were in a state of perpetual dread and alarm 
from the wanton excesses committed by the students. 

These are indeed most serious charges; and if they were true, 
or even approaching to the truth, such a state of things must have 
produced a very marked deterioration of character in the young 
men who have gone out to India from the college. But, instead 
of this deterioration, what are the accounts from Calcutta? They 
are, that Lord Minto, Governor-General, the College Council of 
Fort William, Captain Roebuck, the Secretary of the College and 
Examiner, and Mr. Edmonstone, the first in Council, have all left 
written testimonies that a very great and general improvement had 
been conspicuous in the conduct of the students who had passed 
through the college at Hertford, and that they stood honourably 
distinguished, in the language of Lord Minto, « for regular attend- 
ance, for obedience to the statutes and discipline of the college, 
for orderly and decorous demeanour, for moderation in expense, 
and consequently in the amount of their debts, and, in a word, 
fot those decencies of conduct which denote men well born, and 
characters well trained.” Now, it is well known, that some little 
jealousy and fear of the college in England have occasionally pre- 
yailed among the friends of the college in Calcutta, owing to the 
idea, that the use of the latter might be superseded by the estab- 
lishment of the former. Such testimonies are therefore the more 
honourable to those who gave them, and the more to be trusted by 
those who really wish to know the practical effects of the college in 
England on the conduct of the Company’s junior servants in India. 
And under these circumstances they must be considered as facts 
which furnish a direct contradiction to the affirmation of Mr. 
Hume. They shew that, in the judgment of the. most competent 
and disinterested authorities, the students at the East-India college 
are formed in their morals, prepared, in their character, and qua- 
lified in their education, for the important stations they are likely 
to fill, and that the Hertford college, instead of being the disgrace 
of England, has been rendering, and is rendering, most) essential 
service to India. 

I certainly would have no connexion with an institution which 
could justly be considered as the disgrace of England ; but I should 
think it a pusillanimous desertion of a good cause if I were to allow 
myself to be driven away by a clamour which I know to be found- 
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ed either in interest and prejudice, or in an utter ignorance of what 
the college really is. 

The testimonies above alluded to,’ and more fully detailed in 
Section V., are really of the kind to determine whether the college 
answers its purpose or not; but, instead of referring to any such 
facts, or endeavouring to get information from competent and dis- 
interested judges, who have spent some time in the college, and 
have been astonished at the scene of order and regularity which 
they witnessed, after the absurd rumours they had heard on. the 
subject, Mr. Hume seems to have sought for the character of the 
college from fathers irritated at the merited punishment of their 
sons, and from some Hertfordshire country gentlemen, tremblingly 
alive about their game,—two of the most suspicious quarters from 
which information could possibly be obtained. 

Every man acquainted with our Universities and public schools 
must know, that young persons may come to them from a domes- 
tic education, apparently innocent, .and yet in less than two ion 
tichly deserve to be expelled. Instances of the kind have 
within my own observation at Cambridge, and yet I mean tosend 
my only son there, if I can afford it, as the best place of education 
that Iknow. But-in the instance about which Mr. Hume seems 
to have made so silly a parade, I believe there was never any ques 
tion of innocence. Let Mr. Hume candidly and manfully pro- 
duce the name of the person who is now become an outcast of so- 
ciety from the contagion of the East-India college. Let his pre+ 
vious character be traced; and let it be seen, by an appeal to 

facts, whether he was not much more likely to corrupt others than 
to be corrupted himself. His example imdeed could hardly have 
failed to produce a most pernicious effect, if the good sense and 
moral feelings of the great majority of the students had) not 
induced them, from the very first term of his residence, to shun his 
society. 

re utterly astonishing to me that a man of sense, a man of the 
world, and a friend to the good government of India, as I before 
thought Mr. Hume was, should lend himeelf to retail the ebullitions 
of disappointed fathers, who, however justly they may be pitied, 
are the very last persons that should be heard as authorities, parti- 
cularly as it is known that there have been persons of this descrip- 
tion, who, after having vainly attempted by misrepresentations and 
menaces to intimidate the college authorities, have most impru- 


' These testimonies are further confirmed by the letters of all the most 
distinguished students in India who have passed through the college in 
England, and by all the civil servants I have met with who have returned 
from India within the last five or six years, without a single exception, 
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dently and rashly, as well as wickedly, vowed to pursue them with 
the most determined hatred and hostility. 

With regard to the country gentlemen of Hertfordshire, the 
other suspicious source from which Mr. Hume appears to have 
derived his information, they are of very high respectability, and I 
feel much indebted to them for the uniform personal kindness and 
attention they have shewn me ; but I cannot conceal from myself, 
nor can wey conceal from me, that, with one or two splendid ex- 
ceptions," they have been from the very first enemies of the col- 
lege. ‘They prophesied early that the building would become a 
barrack, and their conduct has not been unfavourable to the ac- 
complishment of their prediction. It would seem to be from this 
quarter, or some of their friends, that the materials were furnished 
for the querulous paragraph in the Zimes about the Principal being 
made a justice of the peace without a foot of land in the county.* 
Now I would willingly appeal to the most competent judges 
of the persons who ought or ought not to be made justices 
of the peace, with a view to the maintenance of the police of the 
country, whether the head of so large an establishment as that of 
the’ East-India college, situated two miles distant from any town, 
should not be one. ‘The appointment was recommended by the 
President of the Board of Coftroul, Lord Buckinghamshire ; and 
though it has never been used, and probably never will, in the 
maintenance of discipline, as it relates to students, it was unques- 
tionably a highly proper one. Such observations, therefore, on 
this subject; as those in the Zimes, only throw ridicule on the 
persons who make them. 

Having mentioned the Times, I cannot help noticing the’ novel 
and strange doctrines promulgated in a scurrilous paragraph about 
the college, on the 27th of December, in answer to Maro, who 
has‘no connexion with the college. I could not have conceived it 
possible that any English writer, with the slightest pretension to 
character, would have dared to avow that a lad of seventeen or 
eighteen, who offends against the criminal laws of his country, is 
not amenable to those laws, because he happens to be a gentleman’s 
son; and to be resident at some school or college. The editor of 
the Times has made this sentiment his own by the manner in which 
he has inserted it ; otherwise I should have thought that it could only 


* The most distinguished one is Lord John Townshend, the nearest 
neighbour of the college, whose property almost surrounds it. 

* Dr. Batten, as a clergyman having a considerable benefice in Lincoln- 
shire, is as legally qualified to become a justice of the peace as any magis- 
trate on the bench, nor was his appointment in any respect different from 
7 other justice of the peace in the county, as falsely asserted by the 

imes. : 
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have come‘from the father of some worthless sons, who, being 
conscious that they were likely to commit offences deserving of 
imprisonment, pillory, and public whipping, was very desirous, as 
he might well be, of finding some plea for getting him off with.a 
private flogging. With regard to the scandalous and libellous in- 
sinuation at the end of the paragraph in question, let every inquiry 
be made on the subject, and the more minute and accurate it is, 
the-more agreeable it will be to the college. 

But to return to the country gentlemen of Hertfordshire; I can 
most readily enter into their feelings, in not liking an establishment 
of eighty young men, from sixteen to twenty, in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Had I the choice of settling in a country resi+ 
dence, I should certainly avoid the vicinity of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, Eton or Harrow. They may be fairly allowed, therefore, 
to wish for the removal of the college; but on that very account 
they may be legitimately challenged as witnesses against it, at least 
till they come forward with their names, and produce specific 
charges. Let some three or four of them, and the same number 
of the respectable inhabitants of Hertford, declare conscientiously; 
and on their honour, that the inhabitants in the neighbourhood 
of the college live in a state of perpetual dread and alarm, from the 
wanton excesses committed by the students,” and I will then be- 
lieve what 1 have not the slightest ground for believing at present 5 
but, till some such proof as this is offered, I rnaintain that an ap- 
peal to facts would shew that the asseveration of Mr. Hume is ab- 
solutely untrue, and founded on some grossly false, and probably 
anonymous information. 

Of the general conduct of the students, I can afirm, from my 
own knowledge, that they are beyond all comparison more free 
from the general vices that relate to wine, women, gaming, extra- 
vagance, riding, shooting, driving, than the under graduates at our 
universities ; and, I really believe, more free than the head classes 
of our great schools. If I were to send my son to the East-India 
college, I should feel he was in a safer situation in all thege. re+ 
spects than either at Eton or Cambridge. To those who will. not 
judge on these subjects by comparison, but, without any know- 
ledge or experience of what can be done with young people, have 
formed Utopian views of youthful innocence and perfection, whi 
they expect to see realised, I have nothing to say. 

Mr. Randle Jackson has been pleased to state, that he does not 
mean to propose the abolition of the establishment, but merely its 
reformation, and conversion into a school. He thinks that the 
education given at the college is not of the right kind, and that it 
is not necessary to make young men mount to the higher rank in 
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literature, in order to teach them ‘to weigh tea, count bales, and 
measure muslins.” 

If the main business of the great majority of ths civil servants 
of the Company really were to weigh tea, count bales, and measure 
muslins, something might, perhaps, be said for Mr. Jackson's opi- 
nion ; but what is the statement of the ablest Governor-General 
that India ever saw? It is, “ that commercial and mercantile 
knowledge is not only unnecessary throughout every branch of 
the judicial department (which includes much more than half of 
the service), but those civil servants who are invested with the 
powers of magistracy, or attached to the judicial department in 
any ministerial capacity, although bearing the denomination of 
merchants, factors, or writers, are bound by law, and by the so- 
lemn obligation of an oath, to abstain from every commercial and 
mercantile pursuit.” * * * * * « Nomore arduous or com- 
plicated duties of magistracy exist in the world, no qualifications 
more various and comprehensive can be imagined, than those which 
are required from every British sulyect who enters the seat of judg- 
ment within the limits of the Company's empire in India.” ‘These 
are the offices for which Mr. Randle Jackson, in a fine vein of 
irony and eloquence, laughs at the absurdity of sending out well- 
educated men, under the happy image of a little army of Gro- 
tiuses and Puffendorfs. 

But the judicial, though the largest, is far from being the sole 
department quite unconnected with trade. The financial and po- 
litical departments employ a considerable body of the civil ser- 
vants ; and the fact really is, that, out of four hundred and forty- 
two persons in the civil service in Bengal, only seventy-two, in- 
cluding the collectors of. the customs, have any connexion with 
trade ; and even these, Lord Wellesley says, should have many 
of the qualifications of statesmen." Such being the facts, accord- 
ing to the testimonies of the Marquis Wellesley, and the Indian 
Register, which, I presume, are better authorities than that of 
Mr. Jackson, is it not perfectly obvious that the education of the 
civil servants should be fitted for the high and important stations 
held by the great body of them, and that those who are compara- 
tively unsuccessful in the career of improvement should supply the 
departments where less abilities are required ? To talk then, in the 
present state of India, of an education fitted for weighing tea, 
counting bales, and measuring muslins, betrays a degree of igno- 
rance and folly, of which I did not think Mr. Randle Jackson ca- 


pable. 


* Bee Sect. I, p. 476. 
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But Mr. Jackson is not satisfied with saying that the education 
at the East-India college does not accord with his own narrow 
views on the subject. He joins lustily in the clamour about vio- 
lence and licentiousness, and then, with a view to give greater 
force to his next argument, he observes, that it would be a great 
palliative of this general misconduct if the friends of the college 
could come forward, and refer to their progress in literature, as 
a counterpoise to their boyish levities ; but that unfortunately this 
could not be done, as would appear by an extract he would read 
from a Report furnished by the college itself. Now, notwith- 
standing this extract and others, the false inferences from which 
I will presently advert to, I, as a friend of the college, and with 
much better opportunities of information on the subject than Mr. 
Jackson, do come forward and assert that its literature has been 
on the whole eminently successful ; that the papers produced at 
every public examination shew no common degree of industry and 
talent in the various branches of learning to which they are ap- 
plied; and that the progress made in the Oriental languages is 
clearly and pray proved by the rapidity with which the 
students from the East-India college are able to qualify themselves 


for the final examination at the college of Fort William; and, 
consequently, that an appeal to facts directly contradicts Mr. Jack- 


son’s assertion. Let the Oriental Visitor, Dr. Wilkins, be asked 
his opinion on the subject; and, though I well know he differs 
from me on some points relating to the form of the institution, I 
know he is too honourable a man not to avow in public what he 
has distinctly said to me in private; namely, that the very short 
time in which a large portion of the students now pass through 
the college at Calcutta is a clear proof that they must have come 
from a good place of education for the Oriental languages at 
home. 

With regard to the extract first read by Mr. Jackson, it seems 
to have been taken from the Report of the Oriental Visitor in De- 
cember, 1815, in which it appeared that a certain number of stu- 
dents, (five, I believe, out of twenty-nine) had been unable to pass 
the Oriental test. To draw from this circumstance an inference 
that the Oriental languages had not been well taught at the East- 
India college would be the same as to infer that education at 
Cambridge was extremely ill conducted, because some men almost 
every year are refused their degrees; or that the classics were 
not well taught at Eton or Westminster, because they send forth 
every year into the world some incorrigible blockheads. The 
proper inference, in general, ought only to have been, that the 
students in question were not proper persons to send out to India. 
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But, in the individual instance referred to, there really was sonie- 
thing to be said for them. It was the very first time that the 
Oriental test had been applied; it was in some respects an e2 post 
facto law, not having been announced till the third term of the 
residence of those students who were first subjected to it; and 
they were, further, not sufficiently aware of the nature and extent 
of it. Whether this was a sufficient excuse for the petition made 
to the Court, and the indulgence granted, I will not venture to 
give an opinion, thinking it quite immaterial to the question.’ In 
the next examination of May, 1816, only one failed, and was 
detained another term; and, in the one just passed, none failed. 
This last examination indeed has been particularly distinguished 
by extraordinary eminence in some departments of Oriental lite- 
rature, combined with the most successful exertions in European 
studies. 

‘The next document adverted to by Mr. Jackson, from which he 
seems absurdly to have drawn very large inferences, is a confiden- 
tial Report, of May; 1816, made by the College Council to the 
Committee of College in the India-house, candidly describing those 
fluctuations in the amount and direction of the mass of talent and 
industry in the college, which must necessarily take place in every 
institution in which the studies are various. | It is a homely, but 
a true, saying, that you may bring a horse to the water, but 
cannot make him drink; and, though all the students at the 
East-India college are required to attend the stated lectures ap- 
pointed for them, on pain of impositions, yet no rational person 
can suppose that their attention can be directed, at all times, in 
the same measure and quantity, to each. Could any thing on 
earth be more natural than that, when a test was appointed in 
the Oriental languages exclusively, the students should think that 
Oriental literature was more highly appreciated by the Honour- 
able Court of Directors than the other branches of learning taught 
at the college, and that they ought, therefore, to direct towards it 
a greater portion of their time? And yet the relation of this 
simple fact has been twisted into an inference that the students 
at the East-India college are allowed to do just as they like with 
regard to the choice of their studies. What a prodigious ardour 
for misrepresentation does this shew ! I will just add, in reference 
to the last paragraph of the extract on which so much stress has 
been laid, that if such a report was unhappily required from the 
great schools of the country, and was given with the same frank- 
ness, it would appear that no very inconsiderable proportion of the 
boys might fairly be said, in spite of the rod, to have abandoned 
the only studies of the place. 

The extraordinary part of this business is, not the Report 
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itself, but the place where it is now to be found,—the public 
newspapers!!! It may shortly be expected that the monthly Re- 
ports of conduct, which have lately been required, will be pub- 
lished in the same way, and that the gentlemen of the a 
will be subjected to prosecutions for libellous aspersions on 
characters of some of the students, by calling them irregular. «In 
point of fact, the formal threat of a prosecution for a libel, through 
the channel of a lawyer’s letter, was really sent tothe Registrar of 
the College not long since, in consequence of a detailed R 
being required of the character of a young man, whose certificate 
it was impossible for the College Council, consistently with their 
duty, to grant. 

But to return to Mr. Randle Jackson. The great weight and 
force of his eloquence seem to have been directed to show the 
use and advantage of flogging, and the disadvantage of caps and 
gowns. He is reported to have pronounced, with very great 
energy, the following pithy maxim: «* That those who did not 
learn should be made to feel ;” and the sentiment seems to have 
been received by repeated and long-continued cheers. 

Now flogging may be a very good thing in itself, but Iam 
totally at a loss to conceive what Mr. Randle Jackson, and his 
friends in the Times, can mean by considering it as a substitute 
for expulsion. Let any master of a great school in the kingdom 
be asked whether he could maintain discipline by mere flogging; 
unsupported by the power of sending his boys-away ; and, uuless 
his opinion is given in direct contradiction to his practice, he will 
say, that it is perfectly impossible. Only the other day, four or 
five boys were expelled from Harrow. Last year, five, I believe; 
or more, were expelled from Eton. And experience shows that 
even the black-hole and military discipline will not do.‘ At this 
present moment five are banished from the military seminary of 
the Honourable the East-India Company, at Addiscombe, of the 
merits and efficacy of which so much has been said. 

One would really think that the people who talk about the won- 
derful effects of corporal correction had not only never been at a 
gteat school themselves, but had never seen a man who had been 
atone. A more chimerical project scarcely ever entered into the 


' No Englishman will, I trust, venture to propose a military system 
for the education of the future administrators of justice in India.. This 
would be taking hints from the late Emperor of France with a ven- 

eance. But, after all, it appears, that it will not supersede banishment and 
ismission. 
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pron mt than that of superseding ‘the usd Of eXpul¥ion 
among ‘youths-of sixteen by mere’ cchoeblliging: sar i at 
a t0'caps ‘and gowris’ they “are evidently useful “ih 
discipline, by retdering ¢oricealmént’ more'difficult ; and point- 
img outthe individuals, ‘who ‘may ‘be Secasionally sect’ ‘without 
thiéth,xas ‘bound upon ‘some expedition nem to the regulations 
ofithe-callege. And if, it addition to’ thi us tise, they have, 
in the!present Case, contributed to’ inspire “some ‘ manly feelings 
ratherteartier than usual, théy’ have; in‘'my view of the subject, 
been of service: Fhe objections; whith Have beert made by Mr. 
Jacksols ané others to 'this innocent bidge;‘ate” petféeetly ridiculous. 
Assto the Universities,*they must’ be ‘mich ‘above a | the 
slightestijealousy onthe subject }' atid evéry' rational‘ nvan ‘Belong- 
ing ‘to theny mast:‘heartily laugh’at‘the laudable zeal of'the Lon- 
dow vitizéns, to “imspire'them with: a becorhing ‘dread ‘of such a 
horvible-usurpation. loateg 4 “airs : i 
wdifithe Honourable Court of Directors; ‘sanctioned by the Legis- 
laturey should ‘determine'to abolish ‘the establishment in “Hett- 
fordshire as a college, ‘I do most earnestly and most coriscientious- 
ly técommend to them not to have atiy appropriate institution: for 
the education oftheir ‘civil’ servants. ‘They thay’ ¢hitirely ny 
wpomrit: that the main difficulty attending’ the ‘present stablish- 
merit, instead-of being removed, will, in some respects, be ‘aggra- 
vated»by its conversion into a school, and ‘will entirely ‘fail in 
aceomplishing what‘ought’ to be ‘the great objects’ of an edtication 
for the Indian ‘civil'service.' If I were to deseribe a'‘narréw  ‘edu- 
cation} ‘one the deast ‘calculated to infuse a ¢* spirit of British jns- 
ticerintoi the government of *sixty ‘millions of Aviatics” it’would 
bevthestaking boys°at thirteen fromthe commidin schools of the 
country, iplacing’ them ina semiriary where ‘the Oriental’ tant 
guages were corisidered asthe only passport to India-till sixteen, 
and then seriding thenrinto offices up the country ’to ‘dct ‘as copy- 
ing-clerks, with ‘only’ one‘or two, perhaps natrow-minded ‘Eurd- 
iSiSkw 4% 


svity of botslyolso 33 


‘® Not long’ after Dr. Keate became head master of Eton, he is said to 
have fi ‘eighty boys in one-day; snost of thém above eae 
what, gave, him the power of-exercising this’ act f discipline?’ y 
and exclusively the power of saying, “ If you do not submit, you: no lon 
belong sto Eton, school,” Nor, would the thregt have been sufficient, if it 
had! ‘not beeh known that ‘he could have put it in execution without the 
slightest -oppositiun, and‘ would unquestionably have dont so’ if the boys 
had not complied. With such a power of ‘expulsion; heavy impositions 
are,probably as effective as flogging j:but without such a power, deither 
the one nor the other can maintain discipline, ; 
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eans to converse with,—a system expressly and specifically res 
erobated by Lord Wellesley. "When a a is reading ~ = bor 
thenes and Cicero, or even Homer and Virgil, he is unquestiona- 
bly gaining something besides mere words, something that will 
tend to invigorate, enlarge, and improve his mind; but, when he 
is applying to the Oriental languages, he is really getting little 
more than the possession of an instrument. Of the great im- 
portance, and indeed absolute necessity, of this instrument for the 
service in India, it is impossible for any man to be more con- 
vinced than myself, I believe even that I was the first that pro- 
posed the present test in the Oriental languages, as the absolute 
condition of a final appointment to India. It is unquestionably 
true that no important station in the East can or ought to be 
held by persons not acquainted with these languages. It: is 
equally true that no important situation under the French govern 
ment ought to be held by a person who does not understand 
French. But it really appears to me that it is taking as narrow 
a view of the subject to consider the Oriental languages as ail, 
or nearly all, that is necessary in the education for the civil ser- 
vice, as to say that any man who understands French is qualified 
to be a French judge or a French minister of state. 

Far better than such a narrow education, still embarrassed 
with all the difficulties about expulsion, would be the taking 
boys from the common schools of the country at about seven+ 
teen, and subjecting them to a strict examination in classical 
literature, and in the rudiments of the Oriental languages? the 
first to show that they had received the education of padenes 
and that their minds were improved and capable of improve- 
ment ; and the second to ascertain that they had made some 
progress in the languages absolutely necessary to their future des- 
tination. These are specific qualifications which might be dis- 
tinctly described, and it might be left to the parents of those whe 
were likely to be appointed, to put their sons in a way to acquire 
them wherever they might choose. 

This system would, without doubt, be better calculated to give 
able servants to the Company, than the narrow education just de- 
scribed. But still it would be subject to great disadvantages ; and, 
independently of the loss of the more general education which is 
given in_the present college, and seems to have had the best effect 
in invigorating and improving the mind, there would be nothing to 
break the sudden transition from school discipline to the perfect 
liberty of a residence in India. 

If I had no connexion with the college, or with India, further 
than the interest which every Englishman ought to fel in the good 
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gavernment. of the Indianterritories, and yet could speak with the 
same, knowledge of the subject as. I can now, after.an attention. to 
it for ten.years, I am confident that I should say that. the specific 
object. which ought to be aimed at by the Honorable Company, in 
the education for the civil. service, 18, precisely that. whichis so 
much. reprobated by Mr... Jackson, ,and_others, in various quarters, 
namely, that of endeavouring to inculcate, gradually, manly feel- 
ings,.manly studies, and .manly, self-controul, rather earlier. than 
usual, .Those who go out to India, must and will be men the mo- 
meat they reach the. country, at whatever,age that may be ; and 
there they will. be immediately exposed to temptations of no com- 
mon, magnitude. and danger. To. prepare them. for this ordeal, 
Mr.,Jackson and the silly writers in the Zimes recommend, their 
heing whipped till the last hour of their getting into their ships. I 
Qwn,it..appears to.me that the object is more likely to be attained 
by, a, ete initiation into a greater degree of liberty, and a greater 
habit.of depending upon themselves, » is usual.at schools, car- 
tied on for two or three years previously, in some safer place than 
Calcutta. ( 

‘Phe attempt is not without its difficulties, and may be subject to 
partial failure ; but I am quite convinced that it is mainly to, the 
success of, this attempt, notwithstanding the tremendous obstacles 
which have been opposed to it, that the great and general improve- 
mentin.the conduct of the students at Culcutta must be attributed ; 
and if the college is, destroyed, and boys are sent out to India fresh 
fromthe rod, it will,soon be seen.that this improved conduct will 
no.longer be remarkable. 
ond he.system.of the college is, I really, believe, not far from, what 
it.ought..to be,‘ ; That there are faults in the administration of it 
sae teadily allowed, some perhaps within, (for what adminis- 
tration is, faultless?) but many more and much greater without. 
A these are the multiplicity of its governors, consisting not 
nly of the Court of Directors, but of the Court of Proprietors ;— 

. variety of opinions among them, some being for a_college in 
England, some. fora college in Calcutta, some for a school, and 


‘ 


Arts 


..} Litde other change is wanting than that.an-appointment should be con - 
sidered, in spirit and in truth, not In mere words, as a prize to be contended 
for, not a property already possessed, which may be lost. If the Directors 
were to appoint one-fifth every year, beyond the number finally to go out, 
and the four-fifths were to be the best of the whole body, the appointments 
would then reaily be prizes to be contended for, and the effects would be ad- 
mirable. Each appointment to the college would then be of less value, but 
they would be more in number, and the patronage would hardly suffer, A 
Director could not then indeed be able to send out an unqualified son. But, 
is it fitting that he should? This is a fair question for the consideration ot 
the Legislature and the British Public. 
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some for nothing at all ;—the constant discussion arising from this 
variety of opinion, which keeps up a constant expectation’ of 
change ;—the interest of individuals to send out their sons as early, 
and. with as little expense of education, as possible, an interest too 
strong fot public spirit ;—the very minute and circumstantial de- 
tails, in all the proceedings of the college which are required to 
be seen by all the ladies afd gemlemen who are proprietors‘of 
India stock ;—the impossibility of sending a student away without 
creating a clamour from one end of London to the other, greatly 
aggravatéd and lengthened by the power thus furnished, of debating 
every step of the proceedings ;—the chances that the details above 
adverted to will enable some ingenious lawyer to find a flaw in the 
proceedings, with a view to their reversal ;—the never-ending ap- 
plications made to the college, when a student is sent away, re- 
admission, assuming every conceivable form of flattery and menate; 
—the opinion necessarily formed, and kept up in this way arhx 
the students, that sentences, though passed, will not be finals— 
and, above all, the knowledge they must have, from the avowed 
wish of many of the proprietors of East-India stock to destroy the 
college, thata rebellion would be agreeable to them. 4 
How is it possible to answer for the conduct of young men, un- 
der such powerful excitements from without? For my own part, 1 
am only astonished that the college has been able to get on‘at‘all, 
under these overwhelming Prem a ; and that it has got on, and 
done great good too, (which I boldly assert it has,) is no comrtion 
proof of its internal vigour, and its capacity to answer its object. 
The present virulent attack upon the college has been meditated 
some time ; and it could hardly fail to be’ knoOwnt'to the students 
that a disturbance this autumn would have been hailed by many of 
the Court of Proprietors as the happiest omen of success. “Under 
these circumstances, the orderly conduct of the students for the 
last year does them the highest hotior. And it is not a little Wis- 
creditable to the character of the’ present attack, and the motives 
which have dictated it, that it was brought forward, not ata tithe 
when an ufhappy act of violence might have given some 
ground for it, but after a period of great quiet and order, and at 
the conclusion of a term eminently distinguished for great indus- 
try, and successful literary exertion. 2398 
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Tue: manuscript,, of which the following pages contaiit a copy, 
was. transmitted by Mr. ‘Grenfell, in May 1814, to one Of his 
friends, by whom he ‘had been requested either to print, or to 
communicate to him, a Correct statement of some observations 
addressed by him to the House of Commons, on the 28th of April 
in that year, on the subject of applying THe Sinxinc Funp, 
under the provisions of the Act, 26 Geo. III, cap. 31, towards 
any Loans rdised for the public service. 

It will be seen from the letter, dated 9th May 1814, which ac- 
companied this manuscript, that there was no intention of pub- 
lishing it at that period. 

The Sinkinc Funp, however, having ‘of ‘late siRHCRAA tach 
public notice, and an ‘expéctation being entertained by’many per- 
sons that it will become a.subject of Parliamentary discussion in 
the’ approaching session, it has been suitgestell ‘By those who have 
read this manuscript, that its publication at the present rioment 
may not be useless, or uninferesting; and it is in deference to 
these opinions, that it is now submitted to the public. 

It may be proper to add heré, that ‘within a short time subse- 
quent to the discussion upon this subject, in the House of Com- 
mons, a Loan of Twenty-Four MILLi0ns was contracted for by 
Government, for the service of that year; and that the CrAn- 
CELLOR OF THE ExCwHEQUER, if communicating to the House 
the terms upon which he had concluded his bargain, ‘stated, that 
at the meeting held in Downing Street betwixt hiinself and the 
Contzactors, who attended hinrto bid for the Loan, he had thought 
it right, in consequence of what had recently passed in the House 
of Commons. upon the subject of the Sinking Fund, to ask the 
opinion of these Gentlemen, as to the expediency of applying the 
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whole, or a part of that Fund, in diminution of the amount of the 
Loan, for which he was about to treat with them—that, with the 
exception of one individual,’ all the Contractors present had 
declared, that it would be inexpedient to reduce the amount of the 
Sum proposed to be borrowed of them,. by any such application of 
the Sinking Fund ; that he had, accordingly, deferred to opinions 
so generally expressed by these Gentlemen, and had contracted 
with them for the whole Sum.of ‘wenry-Four MILr1ONs, 
wanted for the service of the current year. 

It will be perceived, that the view taken in the following dig- 
cussion of the Sink1nc Foun, is strictly limited to the considef- 
ation of the means of applying such a Fund, most advantageously, 
for the public interests, in those periods, when new Loans are to 
be raised. When that discussion took place, there was no ‘oppor- 
tunity for considering the still larger question, which ‘now presses 
itself upon the attention of the public,—namely, What means the 
present State of the Public Income and Expenditure may be ex- 
pected to furnish, towards the important object for which the 
Sinking Fund was originally established—the object—of redeeming 
the National Debt. 

The, system of our Sinking Fund rests on the two Acts.of 1786 
and 17923 the principles of which, it is presumed, were ag fol- 
lows: by the Act of 1786, an actually existing excess of income 
above expenditure, (the Fact itself having been previously examined 
and. ascertained by Parliament) was made annually applicable to 
the reduction of debt: such excess being, in truth, the only prin- 
ciple upon which any solid efficient system for that purpose ever 
has been, or ever can be, founded. 

By the Act,of 1792 it was provided, that all subsequent accu- 
mulation. of .debt should be accompanied by a.correspanding in- 
crease of -reyenue, created by new taxation, to such an extent, as 
not only to cover the interest and charges of each new Loan, but 
also to produce, EITHER a Sum of Ong psx Cenr on its nomingl 
amount, to be.applied to its gradual reduction;. oR, such a Sum 
as would be sufficient for discharging the debt in Forty-five Years. 
In other words, the first measure purported to reduce our old debts 
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by the application of an existing surplus; the second went to pro- 
vide a new surplus, to meet every new debt, and to be in like man- 
ner applied to its reduction, Surplus of revenue—the excess of 
ordinary income above ordinary expenditure—was, in both cases, 
the only source contemplated for reducing debt ; and seems, indeed, 
to be the only source from which such reduction ever can be derived. 

In what manner, and to what extent, these principles, both or 
either of them, are applicable to the’ present state of our income 
and expenditure, is amang the most urgent of all the momentous 
subjects, to which the attention of Parliament may now be directed 
—an enquiry, which it is not the purpose of these pages to an- 
ticipate. trys 

95th January, 1817. 





Copy of a Letter from Mr. GRENFELL to ———. 


«« Spring Gardens, 9th May, 1814. 


‘U's MY Dear’Srr, 
« [ am much flattered by what you are pleased to say of 
‘the»observations’ which I made in the House of Commons, on the 
28th-of-last month, on the subject of applying the Sinking Fund 
towards the Loan of the year, Interesting, however, as the sub- 
ject may be, I do not think either my observations, or the Author 
of them, of sufficient importance to warrant their exhibition in 
print; and I must therefore decline what you suggest to me upon 
this head ; but I shall very readily obey your wishes, by communi- 
Gating to you the substance of what I addressed to the House on 
that odcasion'; and though, in this statement, there may be some 
omissions; :yow may rely upon it, that I shall give you nothing that 
I did not say-) (I send:you, then, herewith, the Substance, of my 
Observations tothe House, together with a Copy sinew 
these’ upon which thee Observations were founded, 
fo? tO 1d io Lam, &e, . 
cemcoH sda sft° Ari : S350 je P. G.” 
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SUBSTANCE 


or 


A SPEECH, &c. 


Mra. Grenreie having desired the Clerk to read from 
the table the 13th sec. of the 26th Geo. IIL, cap. xxxi. 
began by observing, that he was aware that the subjectin 
question was’ one upon which ‘there existed, in the minds 
of practical men in particular, a considerable difference’of 
opinion ; and that upon a question’so circumstancéd;' did 
upon which opinions were so conflicting, any sentiments of 
his neither would, nor ought to. carry with them any w 

or authority. . Although, therefore, he had certainly, afi 
much and, repeated. consideration, satisfied. his own mind 
upon: the: subject,, he, nevertheless, begged the House dis- 
tinctly to:understand, that/he did:not bring this subjectfor- 
ward forthe purpose ‘of expressing -his owm opinion “wp6n 
it, but that his chief and sdlé object was} to'inivite and aterdct 
to it, the notice and consideration of the House and of the 
Public, and more particularly that of the Right Honorable 


* Vide Nore at the end. 
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Gentleman. (the Chancellor .of the Exchequer), who was 
at the head of the Financial Department of the Country. 

_ He, moreover, flattered himself, that it would not be im- 
puted to him, that he was obtruding upon the House a 
subject trivial in its nature,: or one, from the consideration 
of, which, any mischief could arise to the public, credit of 
the country; and he felt; the more.confidence in this expec- 
tation, when he,recollected, .what must. be. within, the me- 
mory of many who now: heard him, and probably. within the 
knowledge-of, all, that the clause. in the Act of the 26th of 
the-King,:-which had-been.read, and which, in a manner, 
involved the whole of the subject, originated with, and, was 
proposed in the Committee which sat upon the Bill, by the 
late-Mr, Fox,—that) it was adopted, with a recognition of the 
gteat benefits-which, the.public might derive from the use 
of it; -by the late.Mr. Pitt-—and that it now. stands in our 
Statute Book, and recommends itself to, our notice, under 
the sanction .of .the united anghoritien, and these two great 
and rival statesmen. 

oddle -was aware that,. with li to many in whose 
presence he /was | speaking,;any explanation on his part, 
either as to’ the’ Act itself,-or to its mode of execution, would 
beiperfeatly, unnecessary and superfluous; but.as financial 
subjécts were not:perhaps the sybjects,of, most general , at- 
traction amongst. Members. of that House, it might be-pro- 
pér,;and, perhaps. it might;be expected from him on,the 
pfesent occasion, that: he should. state in some detail,;what 
hdd =béen the practice., observed. in carrying this;Act into 
execution,..and, what would,. have.been the. practice, if. the 
clause to, which he had.referred- had been, acted upon; and 
he! would: endeayour. to-do this, as briefly as possible. _ .. 

He-believed “it .,would. be. generally admitted, that this 
Act, of the 26th. of. the King, laid the foundation for the 
system of our Sinxinc Funp--a.system which, he would 
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take'that opportunity’ of ‘observing, had:always appeared te 
him,’ notwithstandin¢ ‘all the objections ‘and cavillings he had 
heard ‘urged against it, to be, tpor its original principle, the 
most powerful'and efficient’ for the maintenance and support 
of our Finances, that ever was devised or acted upon, inthis; 
or in any other finaricial country: and after this' unqualified 
declaration of his sentiments’tipon’ the'subject of the: Sinks 
ing Fund, ‘as originally instituted, he trusted it would riot 
be imputéd'to’him ‘by the ‘Hotise;' a‘ it had heen; he eon: 
fessed, to his surprise, elsewliere, that there was any! thing 
in his views or intentions, in bringing-this subject forward; 
that was, in the most rémotedegreé, hostile to the principles 
of that great financial measure on’ thé contrary, if hisview 
of the subject were a-correct‘ione, and if! the- House should 
go along with hinv in ‘it, the effect-of this‘ discussion would 
be, not ‘to impair, but to give fresh energy and ‘vigour to 
this powerful and beneficial system: - iMICIG 

He ‘next procéeded ‘to’ state, that in ‘consequence'of dis 
Act of the 26th of the King, and of other ‘Aets which had 
subséqtiently passed in ‘furtherance of the same object, there 
had been, and’ continued 6° be,“annudlly*taken fromethe 
Consontvatep Fur, and ‘vested inthe harids'of certain 
Cormimissioners—called’ Commissioners for ‘the ‘reduction 
of the National Debt—of whom’ the Speaker’ of the-Howee 
of Commons was’‘oné,—considerable ‘sums of ‘the public 
inoneéy, for the’ purpose lof Being» by thent* faid: outin, the 
purchase of THREE PER ‘ceENTS; or of other portions of the 
Public Debt, with’ 2 view to its gradual extinction : “that this 
System hdd been ailhiered to, without interruption fromthe 
period ‘Of its institutién in 1786; down to the conimencement 
of the opération of that ‘plan ‘of Fimarice; which ‘was last 
year proposed by the ‘Chancéllor of the Exeheqeert! and 
although that ‘plan appeared to him to: involve ‘in it a°de- 
‘parture from the original ‘principle of the Sinking Fund,-yet 
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as it seemed-a departure justified by necessity, and by the 
Circumstances in which the Country was now placed, much 
as he lamented that necessity, it had, nevertheless, received 
then, and continued to receive now, his humble, but unqua- 
lified support and approbation: and the effect of a steady 
adherence to this system had been, to accumulate, in the 
names of these Commissioners, HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
of the Public floating Debt, with a view to its final extinc- 
tion, ‘and to’place at their future disposal, annually, MANY 
MILLIONS, applicable to further accumulations of the like 
nature and description. 

‘Now, the mode in which these Commissioners had laid 
out this money, he believed to be, by the employment of 
certain Agents or Brokers, who go, on four days in every 
week throughout the year, into the Stock-market, and there 
lay suit, on account of the Commissioners, cértain limited 
suis of money, in the purchase of the floating Public Debt. 
Trinight be proper to observe here, that when this Act 
passed in 1786, and during a period of seven years after- 
wards, (being a“ period of peace, when no Loans were re- 
quired for the public service,) this was, in fact, the only 
way in which the Commissioners could lay out this money: 
but the clause in the Act to which he had already referred, 


a 


ariticipating a period when it might again be necessary to 
have'‘recourse to'Loans, and the framers of it, no doubt, 
contemplating that, whenever such period should arrive, 
anothér and more advantageous mode might present ‘itself 
for investing this money, this clause then provides, that.the 
Coriithissioners shall be empowered to apply the whole, or 
any part of the Sinxinc Funp, to the Loan of the year 
—in other words, it authorizes them to become subscribers 
to, arid Contractors for, such Loans; and entitles them to a 
participation in all profits and advantages, of which: such 
contracts may be productive. It must be obvious, then, 
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that all such profits. would, in fact, be savings to the public, 
and go to increase the power—the impetus, if he might use 
the expression—of this machine, which we call the Sinking 
Fund, and which is thus working for the gradual and final 
extinction of the Public Debt. (The House would perceive, 
that under the operation of both these modes of laying out 
this money by the Commissioners, the effect would be pre- 
cisely the same—so FAR AS THIs—that in either case, the 
whole of the money that comes into. their hands would, in 
conformity to the original object of the Act, be invested in 
the purchase of the Public Debt ; and the only circumstance 
deserving of any notice, with reference to the two modes, 
would be, to ascertain, which of the two is the most advan- 
tageous for the public interests. 

In examining this part of the subject, he would endeavour 
to state, as. briefly as possible, to the House, the arguments 
which he had heard urged, on both sides of the .question; 
but, before he did this, he believed it would render himself, 
and the subject, more intelligible to the House, if he were 
permitted to assume, what, however, he_believed to be 
nearly the fact, that the amount of the Sinkino, Funn, 
applicable in the present year to the purehase of Stock, was 
TWELVE MILLIONS. He would further beg to apply his 
observations upon this subject, to a. Lean of TwENTY-TWo 
MILLIONS. He named:this.amount of Loan merely, and 
for. no other reason, than because. it happened to be the 
amount of the dast Loan contracted for. _ It would answer 
his purpose just as well, to apply his observations to the 
Loan preceding the last, the amount of which was TWENTY¥- 

SEVEN MILLIONS; when, too, it may be observed, that the 
Sinxine Funp might be stated at FIFTEEN, instead of the 
TWELVE millions, to which, it was now reduced, by the 
operation of the plan of Finance of 1813. . 

Now the advocates for the prevailing system, assuming, 
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that.it is for the advantage of the: Public, that:the price of 
the Public. Funds: should be:‘kept as high. as possible~a 
position which he  was.not!dispased to: combat,-and the 
truth, of which, -he conceived, nobody could deny, so long 
as. we continue to.be a BORROWING CouNTRY—that.is, so 
longas we increaseour Public Debt, through the. .medium 
of Loans, more than we decrease it by theioperation. of the 
Sinking, Fund—the: advocates of this system then ‘contend, 
that.the price of the Funds.is kept higher, in consequence 
of these Agents.and Brokers of the Commissioners being 
sent, weekly, into the Stock-marker. in the way described, 

than the price would be, ifa quantity of Stock, precisely 
eqvaljto, the whole amount purchased in this manner within 
the year, were withheld from that market-—~assigned at once, 
te athe, Commissioners for the: Reduction of the National 
Debt—and these Agents and Brokers kept out.of the mar- 
ket,,altogether: in. other words, what they contend for-is 
this——that.to throw Stock, to the value of Twewry-Two 
MILLIONS, upon the market..at the beginning of any year, 
and .to,employ Brokers to.go into that:market;:and. lay: out 
TWELVE MILLIONS inthe purchaseiof. Stock-in the course 
of thatyear, would leavethe price higher at theend of such 
gyéar, than: would be) the: case, if Stock .to the walue of 
TWELVE MILLIONS were, in the first instance, assigned to 
the Commissioners, and: TEN MILLIONS ONLY thrown-upon 
the market! 

,dt was so-extremely important that he:should be. ndernosd 
wpoa, this partof the subject, that he would,. wath the leave 
of the, House; explain. himself in another way-upon it, by 
stating: a fact :+-In the month.of November last, Govern- 
ment wanted; and raised in the City; rweNTyY-rwo mIL- 
LION$,.0F MONLY 3 in exchange for which;- they ‘created 
and gave, to the -Loasi, Contractors, about THIRTY-NINE 
MilAjonsref Capital Stock ilithe taree-per cents: now, in 
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the very same year.in which Government want /wenty-tw6 
millions.of money, im ‘exchange for. three per cents, the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the Nationab Debt 
(in other words, the Government itself, ) become possessed 
of ¢welve-millions of money, (more than one-half of the 
whole sum required, ) which they want to lay out«itixthe 
purchase of, or to exchange for, three» per cents. It 
appeared :te him, then, that the plain, simple, and best-modde 
of effecting this operation would be; that Government 
should :take, from their own Commissioners, these-twelte 
millions of money, giving them, in exchange, about ftcenty- 
one, millions of three per cents, and look-to the City only 
for the remaining ten millions of money, for which they 
might give, in exchange, about eighteen millions of three 
per cents.—-No ! we are told, that this is not the way to gd 
to work ;.:but that we are to go into the City jor she whole 
twenty-two millions of money—to throw. the whole: thirty- 
nine.millions of three per cents (instead of eighteen millions 
only) upon the market—/or the purpose,-asis gravely al- 
leged, af keeping. up the price--and afterwards, to send otir 
own commissioners into that -very: market, . with..their 
twelve milkons of money, to get. .as much Stock back 
again for the Public, as they.cam obtain at the market. pute 
of the day:! 

Knowing this to be the opinion of many grave and respec- 
table persons, he would not presume to say, confidently, that 
this contrivance-—this dexterous—bur, at the same -tiine, 
apparently. circuitous mode. recommended. for the-inivest- 
ment of this money by: the Commissioners, miglit:not-pre- 
duce the beneficial effects ascribed to it: its most-sanguihe 
advocates, however, must admit; thatthe advantages imputed 
to. it rest, after all, upon mere: opinion, and:are utterly. in- 
capable of any thing: like proofior demonstration... ~ 4 

Now, in the absence of all proof or demonstratign;-he 
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knew. of no.-way-by which we could-bring ourminds to a 
satisfactory conclusion upon:thisy or any other subjecty but 
by areference to general principles—to the common and 
ordinary transactions of life;—and to the maxims of ccm- 
mionsense.. He was aware, that great stress-was-laid on the 
opinions of practical men on this subject : no-person ought 
to:feela greater respect for that class, of which he was him- 
self an humble Member, than he did: but-he really could 
not-compliment that class so far'as not to ‘believe (and, be- 
lieving it; nothing should prevent his stating -it,) that States- 
mien, Members of that House, persons who had never been 
concerned in Loan Contracts, or in dealings in the Funds, 
and who, perhaps, had never even seen the Stock-market, 

were, upon a subject of this. mature, “fully as: competent to 
Sutentabiannbjuiiamivted, as likely to form aw un- 
biassed. and disinterested judgment, as the most: practical 
man-of:: business that was to be met with, either east or west 
of Temple-bar... Looking at the. subjeet, ‘therefore, upon 
general. principles, and according to the ordinary transac- 
tions in life, it appeared: to: him; . that the permanent price of 
this article, which we call Stock, depended upon, and was 
governed by, the same principles, which fix and determine 
the price of every other marketable commodity—namely, 
by the proportion that the supply sent to market bears ‘to'the 
demand that exists for it. Measuring; then, the question 
by this standard, he should say, thatto throw ‘fwenty-bwo 
miliions upon the market,-at the beginning of the year, 
employing Agents and Brokers’ afterwarts to ‘go’ into that 
very market and buy uptweloe million); teaving the excess 
ofthe Public Debt at the endef the year at ten millions, 
would permanently affect the price of Stock no mere;‘than 
if-yowwere; in the firse2instance; to bring only fen ymillzons 
into the market, and'koep aie: Brokers of the Commission- 
ers out of the markecategettie#] leaving the addifion to the 
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Public Debt; at the end-of the year, Prereanpmaece 
the same--namely, at den millions... 02 

He was se extremely.anxious to be Saloctvenduamed 
by the:House- upon: this part-of the subject,:that she: would 
request their leaye to illustrate: his:view.of it; by. supposing 
one ormtwo.cases, more. perhaps within the sphere of.every 
man’s observation, :in she coun: occurrences and trans. 
actions of lifes. - bil JW GR 1 

 Henwould suppose, doves that nutans 
a landed: property: of -twelve=thousand. pounds: per anmum; 
should want, for some particular purpose, to: raise, Min othe 
next, and for.some following years,.the sum’ of: tmentyatwo 
thousand. pounds: annually ; the ordinary way in. which a 
person,.under, those circumstances, it is. presumed, would 
endeayour-to.accomplish his. object, would \bep by leoking 
out for, on going amongst,the money-lenders, to:raise : tem 
thousend,.pounds at the cheapest rate -possible : now,dhe 
should like-te: know; whatit is. probable a person :so icir- 
cumstanced would think of an agent»or steward who should 
propose to-him-te borrow: twenty-two; instead:of fen thom 
sand pounds--to-send, his bonds or. notes of\vhand for ale 
formersum into the Money-market—and employ a-broker 
tego. into, that masket to buy up to the amount of . twelve 
shausand..of these: bonds—in order that: he might geta 
better. price forthe remaming ten thousand.» 1s ig Dears 
. <He weuld, put another case:-—-He would:suppose: the 
Kast lypys GomPany, who.are in: possession of the sne- 
nopoly.of the teatrades to have in their warehouses,, at any 
given period, . éwenty.twe: thousand, chests of -tea;and ¢hat 
they know,) from. previous experience, that the constimptidn 
of the.Country, in the next yeat; will require:normoré than 
ten. thousand chests, which it -must,; nevertheless, be their 
object to-sell at the highest possible price, -henwould ask 


the House, -what the East India-Company:would be likely 
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to think of a bréker, who should seriously propose to thefti 
to employ him to bring the whole twetity-two thousand 
éliests ito the market, and at the ‘same time, authorize 
another broker to-go into that market, and buy up for their 
akeoumt, Peete thousand of these chests, with the view, by 
tis Cohtrivaiice, of obtaining a higher price for the re- 
nidining fen thowsand chests? It was obvious that sucha 
transaction might be very advantageous to the two brokers 
thus émployed to sell and to buy; but he believed it would 
be extremely difficult to persuade the East India Company 
that it would be to their advantage to lend themselves to 
86 eXtraordinaryto so.absurd an operation ; and yet, ex- 
traérdinary and absurd as it’ must appear: in this case, he 
bbhiféésed he cotild not see how it differed, so far as price 
was considered, With the system that had been adopted, 
ever Bifice the year 1793, in'‘laying out the money of the 
Sinking Fund, in the redemption of our National Debt. 
‘Thére was another grownd upon which he had heard 
the prevailing system defended. It had been said, that the 
effect of the introduction of these twelve millions of money 
frito the Stock-market, was to:keep the market active,—to 
facilitate the ‘sales ;<=nay, he had heard some persons ge 
86 far as to contend, that without this facility, it might 
éften happen that those who had a darge quantity of stéck 
to sell on any particular day, might absolutely be unable to 
atéomplish the'sale of it ata@ny price! The first observa- 
tidh he would make upon this would be, to ask why, if the 
éffécts of ‘this practice were so beneficial tothe public, was 
its operation confined to four days ‘in the week ? Why was 
fot the public ‘fo ‘have the benefit of it every day? And 
What ‘became of those unfortunate Stockholders who might 
be Sbliged to bring their’ stock to market, on either of 
those 'twordays in the week on which the Brokers of the 
Contmissionérs keep out of it? But, really, if gentlemen 
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would look beyond the mere surface of this question, they 
must be persuaded, that the benefits ascribed to the -pre- 
vailing practice, ‘in this point of view too, were altogether 
unfounded and ‘chimerical ; and for this reason: He would 
not deny, no person could be so absurd as to deny, thatthe 
effect of the introduction into the market of twelve millions 
of money annually, which was at the rate of about..twe 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds weekly, or from fifty 
to sixty thousand pounds on each of the four buying days 
in the week, must be a tendency to raise the price, of. the 
Funds: but would gentlemen be pleased to recollect, that 
at the very moment when the Commissioners thus. appear 
in the Stock-market, with their bank notes éo buy Steck, 
they are met by the Loan Contractors, with Stock. in-their 
hands, in the shape of Omnium or Scrip, jor sale? that 
the sale of thisOmmnium by the Loan Contractors, has pre- 
cisely the same effect in depressing the price, that the pur- 
chase of the Commissioners has in raising if? and thanthe 
one operation completely counteracts the effects of. the 
other? Nothing being more clear, than that if the swelve 
millions of money belonging to the Commissioners were 
kept out of the market, and applied in the first instance,to 
the Loan of the year, the euantity of Stock, equal in value 
to those twelve millions which is now brought to market 
for sale, would also be kept out of the market altogether. 

“ Oh! but,” ’tis said, ‘* this practice has a very, bene- 
ficial effect upon CIRCULATION, upon PUBLIC CREDIT, 
and upon the Monzy-marxkeT!’’ The terms circulation, 
public credit, and Money-market, were indeed high sound, 
ing, imposing terms: very intelligible certainly, and) very 
proper, when properly applied ; but it had often happened 
to him to hear these phrases, and others of the like nature, 
dexterously made use of for the: purpose either of mis- 
leading the judgment of those to whom they were,ad- 
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dressed, or of concealing the ignorance of those who used 
them; and at any events, he conceived, they were wholly 
inapplicable to the purpose for which they were here 
adopted: for that in which ever of the two modes the 
Commissioners lay. out their twelve millions in Stock, whe- 
ther as Loan Contractors themselves, and through the me- 
dium of a subscription to the Loan of the year, or by 
weekly purchases in the Stock-market, the effect upon the 
Money-market, and upon circulation, must in both instances 
be precisely the same; and of this he trusted the House 
must be convinced, if they would examine into and trace 
the progress of these two modes of proceeding, and see 
how what is called the Money-market is affected by either 
and both of them. He had somewhere heard or read of 
this. Money-market being compared to a RESERVOIR, which 
is enriched by every thing that is poured in, and impover- 
ished by all that is tapped and taken out of it. Now, cer- 
tainly, according to the prevailing practice, the Commis- 
sioners pour into this Reservoir or Money-market, twelve 
millions annually, or about two hundred and thirty. thou- 
sand pounds every week: but on the other hand, let it 
always be remembered, that as fast, (may faster, as might 
be easily shewn,) as the Commissioners pour money into 
this reservoir, it is tapped out of it by the Loan Contrac- 
tors, and by them carried to the Exchequer: whereas, if 
the Commissioners had laid out their twelve millions in 
part of the Loan of the year, in the manner provided for 
by the Act of 1786, the money would have been taken at 
once to the Exchequer, without passing through this reser- 
voir at all! It appeared to him, therefore, that the Money- 
market could not be beneficially affected by this trans- 
action; that the only parties enriched by it were, the 
Loan Contractors ;. and the party impoverished was, the 
Public. 
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Having now endeavoured to state the principal argu- 
ments urged on the side of those who contend for the pre- 
vailing practice, it would be naturally expected from Him 
that he should point out some positive advantages onthe 
other side, which would render it expedient, and ‘indéed 
justify the change in a practice that had now prevailed évér 
since the year 1793; and certainly unless he were pre: 
pared to do so, he should feel that he had been guilty of 
an unwarrantable intrusion on the valuable time’ 6f ‘the 
House : but he was happy to think, that on this side’ of the 
question, he could point out positive specific advantages t6 
the Public, not resting upon theory, speculation, or opinion, 
but capable of proof and demonstration. He was sure ‘the 
House would anticipate what he was going to say, when he 
stated, that the first, the great, the paramount benefit to be 
derived from the proposed alteration would be this,—that 
the Public would save that profit which is now made’by 
the Loan Contractors, upon the whole amount of the Sink- 
ing Fund, that would be thus applied towards the Loan ‘of 
the year. Are gentlemen aware of the sum to which this 
saving would have amounted upon the last two Loans? 
The last Loan, for instance, which was for twenty-two 
millions, came out at a premium of three or four per cent’; 
the premium has since risen as high as thirty-two per cent, 
and at this moment exceeds twenty per cent ; Now, taking 
the average premium, as applicable to the amount of the 
Sinking Fund, at twenty per cent, which, instead of being 
an exaggerated average, must, he was sure, be admitted by 
every person conversant in these niatters, to be much below 
its probable amount, the positive saving to the Public, if 
the Sinking Fund had been applied to the Loan raised in 
November last, would amount to no less a sum than ‘Two 
MILLIONS FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS! An 
immense profit to the Commissioners, or saving to. the 
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Public, resulting from the same causes, would have been 
secured, if the Sinking Fund had been subscribed, and 
taken as a part of the preceding Loan of twenty-seven mil- 
lions ! 

Another advantage that would result from applying the 
Sittking Fund to the Loan of the year, would be, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would thereby have a better 
chatice of creating a competition amongst the monied men, 
for that part of the Loan, for the supply of which he 
would have to treat with the Gentlemen in the City: the 
benefits to the Public, arising from competition on those 
occasions, are too obvious to require to be stated. Now, 
with reference to the two last Loans contracted for, the 
one amounting to twenty-seven millions, and the other to 
twenty-two millions, there was ‘no competition whatever. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had only one party to 
treat with, and this was attributable to the magnitude of 
the Loans! But if, in either of those cases, he had reduced 
the Amount of the Loan to be contracted for in the City, 
by the application of the Sinking Fund, m part of the 
whole sum raised, he would have reduced the twenty-seven 
millions fo twelve, and the twenty-two millions fo fen ; 
and there can be no doubt, but that there would then have 
been a competition amongst the bidders; inasmuch as 
many parties in the City would have been found to offer 
for a Loan of ten or twelve millions, who could not grap- 
ple with so large a sum as twenty-seven or twenty-two 
millions. 
~ Many other collateral advantages might be stated, in 
support of the view which he had presumed to take of this 
question ; but he would trespass no longer upon the time 
of the House than to observe, that without imputing any 
thing like blaine, either to thé Right ‘Honourable Gentle- 
man, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, or to his 
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predecessors, for not having hitherto availed themselves of 
the clause in the Act to which he had so often referred, 
he would entreat the Right Honourable Gentleman to take 
the subject into his most serious consideration, previously 
to the period when he would have to contract for another 
Loan, for the service of the current year; his. sole object 
being, to bring the subject under the consideration of the 
House : and in the Motion with which he should conclude, 
he had carefully abstained from committing the House’to 
any opinion upon this subject. 

He then moved, that there be laid before the House, 

** An Account of the Money expended by the Commis« 

sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, toges 

ther with the Amount of the Capital Stock obtained for 

the same, in any of the Public Funds, bearing interest at 

Three Pounds per Cent per annum, in the Quarter end- 

ing Sth April instant.” 

Also, 

“An Account of the Average Price in: Money at -which 

every One‘Hundred Pounds of the’ said Capital Stock 

has been thus obtained, during the above period.”” 

s* An Account showing the Price in Money payable for 
“ every One Hundred Pounds Capital Stock, (without 
“* distinguishing between the Reduced Ananities and the 
** Consolidated Annuities) by every Contributor to the 
«« Sum of Twenty-two Millions, raised by Annuities, agree- 
‘** ably to the Resolutions of this House, of the 16th of 
** November last.” 


These Accounts were ordered. 








The Clause referred to in page 529. 


« Provided also, and be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, That it shall and may be lawful for the said Com- 
missioners, if they shall think it expedient, at any time be- 
tween the end of any quarter and the first day of the calendar 
month which shall commence next after the end of such 
quarter, to subscribe any of the monies which shall have been 
placed to their account at the end of such quarter, and also all 
such monies as shall be to be placed to their account, by virtue 
of this Act, during the remainder of the then current year, 
computed, as by this Act directed, towards any Public Loan, 
to be raised by virtue of any future Act or Acts of Parliament, 
by such Annuities, as are herein-after mentioned, that is to say, 
Perpetual Annuities, subject only to redemption at par, for 
which the Sinking Fund shall be collateral security : Provided 
always, That the Capital Stock of such Annuities so to be grant- 
ed, shall bear the same rate of interest with some Capital Stock of 
redeemable Public Annuities then subsisting; and that the 
amount of the Capital Stock to be given for every sum of One 
Hundred Pounds so to be subscribed, shall be estimated accord- 
ing to the market price of such subsisting Stock at the time of 
such subscription.” 
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Extract of a Protest in the House of Lords, dated 2d February, 
1770, on the Sulject of the Middlesex Election, and signed’ by 


Sorty lay Peers, 


“ Tyese proceedings are as derogatory from the dignity of the 
House, as they are contrary to its duty and its interest. They cannot 
fail of lowering this House in the opinion of mankind, who will not 
believe that the Peers can have any attention to the welfare of the 
people, when they have shown éo little regard to their own honour. 
This resolution must tend to forward that plan, which, with great un- 
easiness, we have seen, for a long time, systematically carried on for 
lowering all the constitutional powers of the kingdom, rendering the 
House af Commons oviovs; and the House of Peers conTEMPTIBLE.”* 


Signed by 
E. Tempe. 
L. AubLey. 


L. Arcuen. 
L. Fortescue. 


L. Craven. 

L. CamBpEN. 
D. Portianp. 
D. Ricumonp. 
"BE. ‘Rapnor. 
E, Taner. 
L. Lytrerton. 
E. Ay esrorp. 


E, Fivzwitiiam. 


L. Trevor. 


M. RocxptcHaM. 


D. Boiron. 

L. Wycomsr, E. or 
SHELBURNE. 

L. Kuixa. 

D. Mancuestek, 

L. Cuepwonrtn. 

L. Ponsonsy, E. oF 
BesBoroucu. 

E. CHATHAM. 


~ L. Hyne. 


L. Monson. 
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E. Berxecey. E. ALBeMARtx, 

E, Coventry, E, Scansoroucu, 

E. Sramrorp, E. Huyrinecpow. 

B. Bancor. . ABERGAVENYNY, 

B. Exerrr. . Borie, E. or 

V, Torrincron, Cork. 

E. TANKERVILLE. . Miron. 

E, Errincuam, - NouTHUMBERLAND, 


ifs Se 
Act of Settlement,.1701. 


Article 3, §* That, on the further limitation of the Crown, in ease 
the same shall hereafter come to any person not being a tative of 
this kingdom of England, this nation’ be not obliged to engage in any 
war, for the defence of any dominion or tervitories not beloagmg to 
the crown of England, without the consent of Parliament,” 

Undoubtedly ; volenti non fit injuria, But then to make the’ex- 
ception, in some special unforeseen case, valid or even rational, it must 
be by the consent of a free Parliament, really representing the na- 
tional sense, and expressing the national volition. For, if it were 
obtained by the flagrant and palpable corruption of a majority, hes: 
tile to the fundamental principle of the Act of Settlement, the sup: 
posed consent would be vitiated by the fraud, and void ab initio, like 
any other criminal contract. The fact of itself would be a felony in 
chief, fit only to serve as a precedent for other violations of the Set- 


tlement, and to accumulate exceptions, until they annihilated the rule 
mstead of proving it, 


A 


One item more on the credit side of my account with 
the public, and there let it be closed. The balance, for 
aught I care, may be left to be liquidated, as some other 
debts are, by our universal legatees, whom we are pleased 
to call our posterity, and who, I conclude, must be fully 
represented in Parliament, since we all say, and no man 
with more energy than Mr. Fox, that taxation and repre- 
Sentation are relative ‘and reciprocal, and cannot, of right, 
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be separated. On this excellent “prin¢iple, posterity, I 
think, has not been, and is not likely to be spared ; though 
the fact of their having consented, through the medium of 
their freely chosen representatives, to be so taxed, may pos- 
sibly be debated hereafter. 

It is not for me to judge, whether I have hitherto served 
im my station with any use or effect, according to the mea- 
sure of my abilities. But I have a right to affirm, and I 
Say it with an honest scorn for such objects, that I have 
served at my own cost, to a very material amount. The 
public purse of England is not my creditor for a single 
shilling. 

A resolution to demand and obtain a complete Reform 
in the construction of the House of Commons, appears to 
prevail at this time more generally over the kingdom, and 
to be expressed with more vehemence than it ever was be- 
fore. But the unanimity of this public disposition is con- 
fined to its object. About the plan of a Reform, and the 
extent to which it ought to be carried, every man has an 
opinion of his own, confides in it himself, and does his 
best to impose it on the community. The people, a name 
by which I never did or ever will describe the populace, 
know their own case well enough ; that is, they feel their 
grievances, and havea right still left to complain, to remon- 
strate, and to petition for redress. If they do more, they 
assume another office, incompatible with that of petitioners, 
not advantageous to themselves, nor fit to be exercised by 
them, supposing they were otherwise qualified for it. In 
common parlance, every man at a certain age may pre- 
scribe for himself if he pleases ; but in the very nature of 
all human disorders and the remedies they require, the pa- 
tient and the physician must be different persons. Infirmity 
applies to skill and experience for relief, because it cannot 
eure itself. If you have no faculty to consult but that of 
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a mountebank or an assassin, the case is desperate, or it is not 
within the reach of any corrective provided for by any human 
constitution. But the hope of arriving at a redress of griev- 
ances, by perseverance in regular and authorized courses, 
is never to be abandoned. The alternative, whether by 
submission or resistance, is too odious or too formidable to 
be thought of, unless in some violent extremity, not to be 
presupposed or anticipated, which should make life itself 
an insupportable grievance. Early in the year 1792, am 
association was formed in this city, called Zhe Friends of 
the People, for the purpose of obtaining a real representa> 
tion of the nation in Parliament, by an extended distribu- 
tion of the elective power, and by other measures to make 
such a distribution effectual. Many distinguished names 
were at the head of this association. Mr, Fox was nota 
member of it, but he belonged to its principles, and he 
supported the general proposition. Prafulgebat absentis 
imago. Mr. Pitt too had been a strenuous advocate of 
Reform, and had introduced the subject more than once 
by regular motions in the House of. Commons, for, which 
I voted. At a meeting of his friends at the Thatched 
House Tavern, on the 16th May, 1782, his name was 
signed to an unanimous resolution, ‘‘ That the sense of the 
people should be taken at such times as may be convenient 
during this summer, in order to lay their several petitions 
before Parliament, early in the next Session, when their 
proposals for a Parliamentary Reformation (without which, 
neither the liberty of the nation can be preserved, nor the 
permanence of a wise and virtuous administration canbe 
secure) may receive that ample and mature discussion, 
which so momentous a question demands.’’ 

On the 30th of April, 1792, he declared in the House 
of Commons, when Mr. Grey.gave notice of his intended 
motion, at a distant day, on the subject of Reform, ‘that 
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those Gentlemen, of whom he spoke, and who were mem- 
bers of that House, were connected with others, who pro- 
fessed not Reform only, but direct hostility to the very 
form of our government; and that whoever took part in 
such a scherne must be an enemy to his country.” I 
heard him, and thought it an honour to be included in that 
proscription. 

Having argued the question of electing a House of 
Commons by ballot, in another place, I shall consign it now 
to everlasting oblivion, under the safe conduct of the fel- 
towing opinions. Cicero says, that, ** by the lex tabellaria, 
ittroduced at a late period of the republic, and equivalent 
to what we call election by ballot, a skulking shelter was 
provided for corrupt transactions, over which the sense of 
shame could have no check ;” and he asserts, that ‘in no 
fhstance was this measure ever proposed by an honest man.” 


Multi famam, conscientiam pauci verentur. 


Gibbon says, “that a new method, of secret ballot, 
abolished the’ influence of fear and shame, of honour and 
interest ; and the abuse of freedom ‘accelerated the pro- 
gress of anarchy and despotism.” IV. 340. 

The late outrage offered to the first magistrate of the 
kingdom, in the discharge of une of his most important 
functions, and which of itself would entitle him not merely 
to personal security, but to every mark of respect in the 
wiew of the multitude, is deeply to be lamented for other 
reasons. Though, in fact, no material injury ensued, and 
though, as to the Prince Regent's person, the danger at- 
éributed to that base attempt was imaginary, the pretences 
it has furnished will be triumphantly seized and applied by 
sycophants, frantic with fear and furious with alarm, -who 
profess to think that there is no safety for a King of Great 
Britain, but under the flaming swords of a numerous mer- 
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cenary army; though. it. has always depended dn himself, 
and possibly. may still, to be the most popelar than inthe 
kingdom. ‘'t is not the turn or temper of :this‘nation-to 
be very rigorous, in exacting or expecting the virtues of a 
stoic from the education of a prince. 

If, in maintaining ,.a_,pacific military establishment, of 
150,000 men, it be a material part of the object of Minis« 
ters to convert Britain into a continental power, or to idef« 
tify us with Hanover, the price to be paid for that conyer- 
sion. deserves to be well, considered by a.King. of. this 
country, though it were only with a yiew to. his personal 
authority and precedence among the Princes of Europe. 
In his true character, the naval predominance of England 
secures to him the dominion of the sea; and even on the 
Continent, would. at all times give him as.great an influence 
as the government of an island, under the direction of 
common sense, would aim at. On the other pitiful suppo- 
sition, what part would the King of Great Britain have to 
act? To truckle to an.Emperor of Russia! to play second 
fiddle to. an. Emperor of Austria! and -perhaps, to bean 
understrapper to a King of Prussia, who, about ten years 
ago, was so very friendly to the Elector of Hanover, as to 
accept of his electorate in the form of a free oR. or deo- 
dand, from Buonaparte. 

Another hint to those whom it concerns, aaae shen.t to 
Supper : 

Reft of a crown, I still may share.the feast, 
If you will have slavery, you must take it with its proper- 
ties. A slave is essentially a degraded being. Jn the. scale 
of crimes, he is the most dangerous, as well as the lowest, 


of all criminals. _ Military power is no defence against 
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Extracts of the general. Plan and Principles of a Reform, laid 
before the Association of the Priends of the People, 8th of 
March 1794. 


The great object of representation is protection. The only secu- 
rity for protection is a perfect sympathy between the constituent and 
the representative. On this principle, the-man who has nothing, can- 
not ‘represent, because he is not bound by community of interest to 
protect the man who has something. On the same principle, he should 
not be allowed to choose the representative ; for, if he were, his choice 
wonld not ‘be directed to the protection, but probably to the invasion 
Of property.” “He ought “not to’ impose burdens on others, to which 
he cannot himself be subject. 

« When ‘once wé have a number of electors sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, to secure a free unbiassed election, of what use is it to 
resort to other classes of men, whose overflowing numbers can only 
emibarfass the operation, without offering any pledge for the freedom, 
the prudénce, of the ihtegrity of their choice ?” Frustra per plures 
queritur, quod fieri possit per pauciores. 
~ © Tt might have been‘unnecessary to have dwelt so long on this 
point, if we had none to contend with but the avowed enemies of 
Reform, who speak fairly, and tell us what they mean. We do it in 
order to disarm some pretended friends of the measure, of the power 
of defeating it, by ‘pushing us to extreme’ conelusions‘in practice from 
surmountable difficulties.. We will not listen to the advice of such 
men, because we are convinced that, if they are wise, they cannot 
be sincere. The test of political wisdom, the guide of action, and 
the security for perseverance, is moderation. The guardian of mode- 
fation is prudence.’ We affirm that the -possessién-of a competent 
property is a condition essential, and sine gud non; to a right of dis- 
posing of the property of others.‘ 

« Opposite principles, we know, have been maintained by a person 
of great rank,* and now of great authority ; and we have heard him 
commended by men, notoriously hostile to the cause of Reform, for 


* By the Roman law, no citizen was allowed to bear arms for the republic, 
unless he possessed a census. or real property, to some moderate amount. 
The principle of the law was, that no man would heartily defend the pro- 
perty of others, who had none of hisown. 

* Charles Duke of Richmond, Master General of the Ordnance. 
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the consistency of his plan and the strict regularity-of his conclusions ; 
that is, they are ready to.allow the ideal merit of perfection to any 
scheme, which they know to be unattainable, or impgacticable, and 
which, having no real object but to distress or intimidate Government, 
or to captivate popularity, they are perfectly sure will end in specula- 
tion. And God forbid that schemes so wild and dangerous should 
have any other termination, &c. 

« Whenever this, or any. other.effectual plan. of.Reform. shall be 
adopted, one. condition, will be essential to its success ;, that the -whole 
measure shall move together, and act at once with all its force, . Gra- 
dual alterations or partial improvements, though just and prudent, 
in the retrenchment of expences and in the reduction of establishments, 
are in their nature unequal to the removal of a rooted inveterate 
abuse, To prune the vicious plant is to strengthen and preserve it. 

** Such is the scheme or outline of a Parliamentary Reform, which, 
after long deliberation, we have determined to recommend to the 
sober thoughts and serious consideration, not only of the Commons,of 
Great Britain, but of every individual in every rank of society, and 
of every order in the constitution, I¢.corresponds.with the declared 
principles, and we believe would effectually answer the intentions of 
this Society. On, the general. principles of this plan, our opinion. is 
formed. If a better mode of applying them can be pointed out, or 
if ourscan be improved, we are ready to r€ceive instruction, to yield 
to correction and to acknowledge it with gratitude. With the best 
of our judgment we havecarefylly. weighed the intrinsic.merits of this 
plan against the difficulties that may be opposed toit 5; and it appears 
to us that there is but one obstacle to the carrying it into complete 
execution, which, if it existed, would be fatal and imsurmountable ; 
that the people of Great Britain have not spirit enough left to under- 
take, or virtue sufficient to support so great a measure of exalted be- 
neyolence to their country.”’ 


NO. XVIII. Pam. 
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FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLP. 


Freemasons’ Tavern, 30th May 1795. 


At a General Meeting of the Society of the Friends of the People, 
associated for the purpose of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform, 
held this day, 


WILLIAM SMITH, Esq. M. P. in the Chair ; 


"THE Society having duly considered the principles and plan of Par- 
liamentary Reform contained in the following declaration : 
REsoLvED, 

That they do approve thereof, and recommend it to the consideration 
of the public. , 

At the period, when we resolved. to suspend our proceedings, we 
saw this country not only involved in the calamities inseparable from 
a ruinous unsuccessful war, but exposed, as many of us thought, to a 
direct and imminent danger. In such circumstances, it was our duty 
to consider, whether the efforts of this Society, in support of the cause 
6f Parliamentary Reform, which in more favorable times and circum- 
stances had failed of success, were likely to be attended with better 
effect, or even to be received with approbation ; whether, in fact, we 
might not be instrumental in exciting discontent and promoting di- 
visions among the people, in the face of an enemy, whose successes 
on the continent at that juncture had rendered them more formidable 
than ever; and whether, in prudence, we ought to take any step, by 
which we might incur the suspicion, so easy to be converted into accu- 
sation, of taking advantage of the public danger to weaken the hands 
of Government, when the united strength of the kingdom might be 
wanted for its defence. To these considerations we yielded, as long 
as they appeared to carry any colour of reality, or to be capable of 
furnishing a pretence to discredit the character of this Society. In the 
immediate situation of the country, or in the impression it makes on 
the minds of the people, we see nothing, that ought to. prevent us from 
resuming our proceedings and finishing the task we have undertaken. 

The abuse and grievance of the actual representation of the Com- 
mons in Parliament have been fully and repeatedly stated to the nation, 
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and directly to the House-of Commons. The facts are undisputed, 
the grievance is undervalued, and the abuse is defended. That 
we may not, however, leave any part-of our duty unperformed, we 
shall now state, in one view, and in as narrow a compass as the sub- 
ject will admit of, our object, our principles, and the remedial measures 
we recommend. Concerning the first, there will probably be no dif- 
ference of opinion among any, who think a Reform necessary. The 
second we shall endeavour briefly to explain and enforce. On the 
third, we solicit assistance and are open’to correction. 

Our object is to obtain and secure to the Commons of Great Britain 
a real representation in Parliament, freely chosen by themselves, inde- 
pendent of the nobility and of the crown, and amenable at short in- 
tervals to the judgment of their constituents. If it were possible to 
obtain and secure this object by any means, in which the interests and 
powers, at present in possession of the elections, were likely to concur, 
and if it belonged to us to arbitrate between the right of the Commons 
at large and the personal claims of purchase, possession, or prescrip- 
tion, we might be content to yield to measures of accommodation, and 
endeavour to-compound, in the first instance, with the actual occupants 
of the common property on reasonable terms of concession. But, 
since it is evidently impracticable at once to satisfy the interest and to 
remove the abuse, we shall not waste our thoughts in attempting to 
reconcile contradictions, but proceed to deliver the positive principles, 
on which we act, and the plan we have in view, without considering 
any difficulties but those, which belong to the operation in itself, and 
leave the compensations, which may be claimed by individuals, to be 
considered by the-prudence and measured by the equity of a future in- 
dependent House of Commons. 

First, then, we conceive it to be indisputable that, in every society, 
in which industry is meant to be encouraged, and the acquisition of 
property permitted, that property is as well entitled to protection from 
the laws, and should be equally guarded by the imstitutions of the go- 
vernment, as the liberty or life of the proprietor. We do not say that 
the objects are of equal importance, but that they are equally entitled 
to protection. The medium we take will be found to answer every 
rational claim of protection to persons, as well as of security to pro- 
perty. For all the practical uses of representation, the poorest man 
in the kingdom will find himself as effectually represented by our plan 
of election, as if he voted in it himself. The truc interests of the poor 
are intimately connected with the true interests of the wealthy, and 
inseparable from those of the ranks immediately above poverty ‘T'o 
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some, we trust, the acquisition of the active vote will be a spur to in- 
dustry and a reward of conduct; nor can it be fairly said that any 
man is excluded, for whom a place is reserved, which he may occupy 
at any time on easy terms. Understood in this sense, and formed on 
these principles, the representation in Parliament would be really and: 
substantially universal. ; 

Admitting the general right of voting at elections to be common 
and personal, the exercise of it, on the principle we have stated, must 
be subject to a qualification; so moderate, however, that there may be. 
no condition of life in which it may not be acquired by labour, by in- 
dustry, or by talents. If, inthe end, it should furnish an election, as 
we believe it would do, for the whole United Kingdom, by nearly a 
million and a half ot heads of families, enough would be done to 
guard therights of property on one side, and to satisfy the rational 
claims of personal representation on the other; and if a constituent 
power, so formed, so extended, and so limited, be not sufficient to 
create a free and independent House-of Commons, the case is desperate ; 
the object can never be obtained. 

Such is the medium, by which we think that all the useful and ef- 
fective purposes of a Reform in the construction of the House of Com- 
mons, would be sufficiently answered. More perfect schemes or ac- 
curate theories may be formed on paper; but the perfection of such 
schemes is generally found to fail in practice. They, who hope to 
succeed in practical measures of general operation, must yield to cir- 
cumstances which they cannot command, must apply their principles 
no further than they will go with safety, and be satisfied with general 
effects. That final issue between two contending interests, with which 
neither of them is thoroughly contented, is very likely to be the best 
for them both. At first sight, it looks like bravery to run inte ex- 
tremes; but we are perfectly sure that to keep the middle path, and to’ 
be ready to encounter the violence of either side, or of both when 
they unite, as they very often do, is the surest proof of political cou- 
rage, as well as of prudence and virtue. If no qualification be re- 
quired of the elector, for what reason, and on what consistent princi- 
ple should it be demanded in the candidate? If property be at all a 
sign of independence, or a pledge for conduct, there can be no dis- 
tinction, except inthe degree, between the trust reposed by the consti- 
tution in him who chooses and him who is chosen; they are both in- 
trusted with a function and a duty, in the due performance of which 
the community have an interest, and a right to be secured... You 
canaot, without a contradiction, demand a qualification in one without 
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requiring it in the other. By not demanding’it from either, that is, 
by leaving it open to the unqualified elector, to choose an unqualified 
candidate, it is true, the inconsistency would be saved; but then the 
possible consequence might be, that a majority of the House of Com- 
mons might consist of persons as ignorant, as incapable, and as verial 
as the lowest and most profligate part of the community. Is it a ques- 
tion to be debated among men, whose judgment has been formed by 
reflection, or improved by education, or corrected by experience, whe- 
ther such a House of Commons would be competent to make laws 
for the community, or fit to be trusted with the power of taxation ? 

It is undoubtedly desirable, for many reasons, that the collective 
body of qualified electors should be as numerous as possible ; but, 
principally, because a great number of electors is of itself a better 
security against corruption, than the severest laws against bribery, by 
making the individual vote of no venal value, and hardly worth so- 
licitation. ‘The security, on the other side, against violence and faction, 
depends on the personal circumstances, character, and situation of the 
voters. To exclude the effect of influence and favor on human actions 
is impossible ; but it may reasonably be expected that, when the 
elector has something to give and nothing to sell, his inclination and 
his judgment will go together, and determine him in favor ‘of the 
worthiest candidate. A House of Commons chosen on these princi- 
ples, by the combined operation of property and population, will be 
free and independent, if any thing can make it so. To keep it free, 
and independent of any influence or interest but that of their con- 
stituents, the choice of new representatives must frequently revert to 
the people. 

This is the foundation of the plan we recommend. Tocarry it into 
effect, a considerable alteration must be made in the present distribu- 
tion of the elective power ; to reach the numbers, by whom the power 
ought to be exercised, it must be distributed equally and impartially 
over the whole surface of the kingdom : to obtain that end, the most 
certain. and the easiest course, undoubtedly, would be by a new division 
of the cuuntry, for the single purpose of electing a fair and equal re- 
presentation, and for no other. We do not propose to change any 
thing, which can be left in its present shape and station, consistently 
with the accomplishment of the main purpose. To us it appears that 
a new division is indispensable, and that we should only cheat oursélves 
and deceive the nation, if, for the sake of a useless accommodation, we 
yielded to any project or concession, in which this condition Were not 
included. What we want is a free House of Commons, and a real 
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representation. Any measure of reform, which does not really give 
and effectually secure that object, is more than unprofitable, and the 
efforts to obtain it worse than thrown away; for, if any considerable 
move in this business should once be made without success, is it 
rational to expect that the nation would ever be brought to make a 
second? The whole measure, therefore, must not only be equal to the 
whole of its purpose, but it must move together and act at once with 
allits force. Gradual alterations, or progressive improvements, which 
somé men recommend, would all be successively absorbed and sink 
into the standing system. Partial remedies serve only to soften the 
symptoms and to induce a habit of acquiescence, while they leave the 
root of the evil entire. If an effectual reform of the House of Com- 
mons is not to be had ow, let us take care not to make it unattainable 
hereafter by any act of agreement or composition with the mischief 
itself, or with the interests that support it. Much may be expected 
from the progress of events in their present course. In better times, 
the measure may be carried by consent—-in worse, by necessity. 

On these principles we say, 

1st. That every householder in Great Britain, paying parish taxes, 
except Peers, should have a vote in the election of one member of 
Parliament. 

The species of property, which constitutes this qualification, has the 
advantage of being open, ostensible, and incapable of being disputed. 
It indicates a real residence, and implies a stationary interest in the 
place, for which the vote is given and the representative chosen. But, 
besides the possession of a competent property, of which the occupation 
of a house paying taxes is a sufficient presumption, a householder has 
other qualities, which ought to recommend him to a favourable dis- 
tinction, and particularly to the trust in question. He is necessarily 
the master, and probably the father of a family. In the first character 
he has a personal credit and respect to maintain ; im the second, he 
has given hostages to society : he is the natural guardian and virtual 
representative, not only of his family and servants, but of all those, 
who depend upon him for support, protection, or employment. Such 
a station deserves confidence, and should be made respectable, that all 
men may be prompted and encouraged to rise to it. The relations 
and duties, that belong to it, are antecedent to positive institutions, and 
constitute at once the basis and security of civil society. 

If a more effectual or more convenient scheme than ours could be 
contrived to put the persons so qualified in possession of their vote, we 
should be ready to accede to it. We consider the means only as they 
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may best insure the end. To us it appears that, supposing the whole 
namber of parishes in England and Wales to be 9913, and the whole 
number of houses paying taxes to be 1,231,200: this last number, di- 
vided by the number of persons to be chosen, ought to exhibit the 
number of housekeepers entitled to return one member to Parliament ; 
viz. 2400; that then the whole number of parishes should also be 
distributed into 513 divisions, each division to consist of so many 
parishes as may together contain the number of houses required, or 
nearly so, without regard to fractions, and lie contiguous to one 
another, and, if possible, round the principal parish of the division, 
which should be the centre of the election, and at which the returns 
from the other parishes should be received and made up and the 
election declared. By dividing the country into single districts, the 
absurdity and inconvenience of choosing two persons, very often of 
opposite principles, to represent the same place, would be avoided. 
Such agents, instead of uniting to serve their principals, can only be 
employed in counteracting each other, if they aet at all, and finally 
leave their constituents without an effective voice in Parliament. Few 
of those, who now possess a vote, would be deprived of it by this plan. 
If it should appear, however, that the number of freeholders and copy- 
holders, of the yearly value of forty shillings, who might not be house- 
holders, should be sufficient to deserve consideration, there could be 
no objection to the admission of persons, so qualified, to vote in the 
parish, and for the division, where their property lay. The vital 
principle of the plan is to embrace the greatest possible number ‘of 
electors, consistently with a reasonable and moderate qualification. 

2d. The election of the whole representation of the kingdom should 
be made at the same hour, and on the same day. 

3d. The same principles and proceedings, which are proposed for 
England, to be followed in Scotland, and every solemnity observed 
in the conduct of the elections in both kingdoms, which can tend to 
make it grave, serious, and respectable. 

4th. That wages should be paid to members serving in Parliament, 
and not holding offices under the Crown, not by the particular di- 
vision for which they are elected, but out of the revenue of the public, 
for the general interest of which the constitution intends them to serve. 

5th. Supposing all the preceding measures to be adopted, and not 
otherwise, we then are of opinion, that a general election for the whole 
kingdom might be conducted without tumult or expense, and com- 
pleted in a few hours; that every fair and honest objection to short- 
ening the duration of Parliaments would be removed, and that, in 
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future, the elections might be triennial, biennial, or even annual, as they 
were in former times. Members of Parliament, who acted faithfully, 
would generally be re-chosen ; but it is neither safe nor constitutional to 
leave any representative very long out of the reach of his constituents. 

We do not enter now, because this is not the time for it, into the 
detail of subsidiary acts and provisions, which belong to the execution 
of the plan, and would be necessary to ensure the full effect of it. 
But we have sufficiently considered the subject in all its parts to be 
able to affirm, not that, in the course of so great an operation, there 
are no difficulties to be encountered, or no inconveniences to be incur- 
red, but that either they are not of a nature to be regarded in com- 
parison with the object, or that they may be easily removed by skill 
and contrivance. 

The only material doubt, which this distribution of the elective 
power suggests, is, whether, in favor of the less populous parts of the 
kingdom, it might not be necessary or advisable to make a distinction 
between those parts, and some of the great cities and populous towns ; 
that is, whether, in the latter, the choice of each member should not re- 
quire a greater number of electors than in the former. If this, after due 
consideration, should be thought a serious difficulty, we have no doubt 
that measures may be found to qualify or remove it. When once the 
individual vote is made to be of no saleable value whatever, as by the 
operation of this plan it must be, other difficulties will vanish or sub- 
side, because no other interest or value, attached to the vote, wil] be 
much insisted on, or regarded. 

After long deliberation, we have fixed on a specific plan, and de- 
clared it without reserve. We ask the friends of reform in general, 
whether it be possible to create and secure a free and indépendent 
House of Commons by any measure less vigorous, or by any operation 
less extensive than that, which we propose? There is no economy in 
stinting the expense, if the object is not to be accomplished without it : 
nor is the remedy complete, if it does not effectually guard against 
relapse. 

Without a general concurrence of the country, we know how vain 
it is to oppose the honest zeal of a few individuals to the active in- 
terests, powers, and combinations, by which every attempt to reinstate 
the people in the possession of their constitution has been and will be 
resisted. We cannot serve the nation without their active approbation. 
But events may come in aid of argument, and create an opportunity, 
for which we ought to be prepared. It is not possible that the period 
can be very remote, when the distresses heaped on the surviving in- 
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dustry and perishing resources of the country ; when the insatiable 
demands of government, not only exhausting the returns, but invading 
the sources of production; when the insupportable accumulation of 
debts and taxes, and the direct calamities of the war will have taught 
the people of Great Britain this salutary lesson, that, with a House of - 
Commons reformed as it ought to be, such mischiefs might have been — 
avoided, and may be prevented hereafter. 


In name and by order of the Society, 


(Signed) WILLIAM SMITH, Chairman. 


Im 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent “ observes, with peculiar 
satisfaction, the fortitude, with which so many privations have been 
borne, &c.”’ 


Agreed. Then look to the proverb for instruction, before it be too 
late. 


BEWARE THE FURY OF A PATIENT MAN. 
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Tx is well known, that the poor of England subsisted entirely on 
private benevolence and Christian charity until the time of the Re- 
formation. No compulsory relief was afforded them until the 
27 Hen. VIII. and they were left to the care of the Clergy, and the 
eleemosynary consideration of the Monasteries. It was one of the 
bad effects attending monastic institutions that they increased the 
evil which they attempted to remedy: for they supported and 
encouraged a very numerous and very idle and profligate poor by 
the daily distribution of their alms. "When the Monasteries were 
dissolved, the evil of encouraging the poor in the habits of idleness 
and vagrancy was discovered and experienced, and several statutes 
were ion enacted for making provision for the poor and impotent, 
which the Preambles selated hand ‘* greatly increased.” 

The distinction made between the poor at that time by those 
statutes which were then enacted, was most politic and judicious. 
They were divided into two classes; 1. The sick and impotent, 
and therefore unable to work; and 2. The idle and sturdy, who 
were able but not willing to work and to maintain themselves by 
their own honest industry. To mark and keep up this distinction, 
Burnet * and Blackstone * have both recorded that King Edward 
VL. founded three Royal Hospitals: Christ’s and St. ‘Thomas’s for 
the relief of the impotent through infancy or sickness, and Bride- 
well for the punishment and employment of the refractory and 
idle poor, who were able but not willing to work. 


? See Burnet's History of the Reformation, Vol. ii. p. 222. 
* See Blackstone's Commentaries, lib. i, Cap. 9. 
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The laws for the regulation and relief of the poor were founded 
originally upon the same principles, and were. admimstered strictly 
according to this distinction. 

‘Lhese Royal Hospitals not being sufficient for the poor of the 
whole kingdom, and being intended chiefly for those found in or 
near the Metropolis, it became necessaty to make a similar provi- 
sion for the poor in the country ; and at length, after many various 
unsuccessful experiments, by the 43d of Elizabeth, overseers of 
the poor were appointed in every parish. Their office and duty, 
says Blackstone, according to this statute, are principally these: 
1. To raise competent sums for the necessary relief of the poor, 
impotent, old, blind, and such other, being poor and not able to 
work: and, 2. ‘l’o provide work for such as are able, and cannot 
otherwise get employment; but this latter part of their duty, 
which, according to the wise regulations of that salutary statute, 
should go hand in hand with ‘the other, is now most shamefully 
neglected. It is for these purposes only that the overseers of the 
poor are authorized by this statute (which has been amended: by 
subsequent acts of Parliament) to make and levy rates on the 
several inhabitants of the parish. Upon this statute the laws re- 
lating to the poor are founded: and there can be no doubt that 
most of those evils which are now felt are owing to the letter and 
spirit of this wise and salutary statute being disregarded. 
« There is not a more necessary or more certain maxim in ‘the 
frame and constitution of society, than that every individual must 
contribute his share, in order to the well-being of the community: 
and surely they must be very deficient in~sound policy, 
suffer one haif of a parish to continue idle, dissolute and unem- 
ployed, and at length are amazed to find, that the industry of the 
other half is not able to maintain the whole.”* , 

The objects of relief are so clearly defined, that in vain do we 
seek for any other remedy until we apply that which has been 
provided. Blackstone has well observed, that the two great ob- 
jects of this statute are, 1. To relieve the impotent poor, and 
them only. 2. To find employment for such as are able to work : 
and this principally by providing stocks of raw materials to be 
worked up at home, which perhaps might be more beneficial than 
accumulating all the poor in one common workhouse ; ja practice 
which tends to destroy all domestic connections (the only felicity 
of the honest and industrious labourer) and'to put the sober and 
diligent upon a level, in point of their earnings, with those who 
are dissolute and idle. Whereas if none were to be relieved but 
those who are incapable to get their livings, and that in proportion 


* Blackstone’s Commentaries, B. I. Ch. 9. 
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to their incapacity; if no children were to be removed from their 
parents, but such as are brought up in rags and idleness; and if 
every poor man and his family were employed whenever they 
requested it, and were allowed the whole profits of their labour; 
—a spirit of cheerful industry would soon diffuse itself through 
every cottage ; work would become easy and habitual, when ab- 
solutely necessary to their daily subsistence ; and the most indigent 
peasant would go through his task without a murmur, if assured 
that he and his children (when incapable of work through infancy, 
age, or infirmity) would then, and then only, be entitled to support 
fram: his opulent neighbours.” B.1.Ch.9. The plan of 2. Eliz. 
was formed by wisdom and experience, and founded upon the 
principles of sound policy, and if it were fully carried into effect, 
would prevent many of those evils which are now the subjects of 
just complaint. 

The greatest charity consists not in indiscriminate relief, but in 
affording the indigent and industrious the proper means of main- 
taining themselves and. their families. ‘The farther any subse- 
quent plans for maintaining the poor have departed from this in- 
stitution, the more impracticable and even pernicious their visiona- 
ry:attempts have proved.” Blackstone, (B. iv. Ch. $3.) 

§.- After having taken a short view of the origin of the laws 
relating to the poor, and the principles upon which they are 
founded, we proceed in the next place, to consider the existing 
evils and the causes of them.+-The evils of the present system are 
too obvious to require much investigation. They are known and 
felt by, the whole landed interest of the kingdom. ‘The burden of 
the rates for the relief and maintenance of the poor is become 
almost intolerable. ‘Their gradual: increase has been the subject 
of complaint in former times. In 1696 the House of Commons 
et at this ‘subject to the Board of Trade, and the following 
opiaion was. delivered in the Report :-—« The multiplicity of the 
poor,.and, the increase of the tax for their maintenance, is so gene- 
tal an observation and complaint, that it cannot be doubted of ; 
nor-has:it been only since the last war that this evil has come upon 
us, it has been a growing burden on the kingdom these many 
years; and the two'last reigns felt the increase of it as well asthe 
present.” (Chaimers’s Estimate.) The progress of the evil has been 
more graduak in former times than of late years: About A. D. 
1650. the estimate for England was £188,811; 1698 about 
819,000 ;, 1700; £1,000,000; 1751, £3,000,000; 1776, 
£1,720,316. 

In 1783, 1784, and 1785 the average was estimated at 
£2,167,749; for 1785 by the return £2,184,904. In 1803 the 
return was 5,348,205 ; 90 that in the first 30 years the increase 
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is £730,189; in the next 87 years 21,265,904 ; and in the last 
18 years upwards of £3,100,000,which is truly alarming. If we 
now take the return of 1815 at about £8,000,000, we find an 
increase of nearly #&3,000,000 in about 12 years, which is an in- 
crease of one-third more than in the preceding 18 years, from 1785 
to 1803. If to this sum we add the total amount of the various 
charities, both public and private, which has been estimated at 
£'4,000,000 per annum, we have an annual expenditure for the 
poor of England and Wales of £12,000,000! a sum which ought, 
if properly expended, to banish poverty from the land. But this 
is not all the evil; for in proportion as the expenditure forthe 
poor has been increased, we have seen idleness and profligacy and 
vice prevail. 

In the next place, we come to inquire into the causes of these 
evils ; and unhappily for us there is no difficulty in pointing them 
out, for they are manifest to the most common observation. 
When the House of Commons submitted to the Board of Trade, 
the condition of the, poor and the burden of the rates, at'that early 
period, which has been before mentioned, the opition contained 
in the Report goes on as follows :-—< If the causes of this evil be 
looked into, we humbly conceive it will be found to have proceeds 
ed, not from the scarcity of provisions, nor want: of emp 
for the poor; since the goodness of God has blessé¢d” these 
times with plenty ‘no less than the former, and along peace duting 
three reigns gave us as plentiful a trade as ever. The-growth of the 

r must therefore have some other cause; and it can be nothing 
else but the relaxation of discipline, and (consequent): -corruption ; 
virtue and industry being as constant companions on the one side, 
as vice and idleness are on the other.” : 

When we recollect that this Report was attested, and probably 
composed by Mr. Locke, we cannot think it of little importance’; 
and in truth, if it was the case at that time, the statement is appli- 
cable to our age in a stronger sense, as the population and luxury 
of the country has augmented. 

It is not necessary to enter into speculative opinions, nor toem- 
ploy the language of declamation, but it will be of thé most im- 
portant use to consult the practical wisdom of past ages, andte 
consider the warning and admonition of experience. )We need 
only have recourse to matters of fact, to state the several causes 
which have operated to produce those evils, of which we justly 
complain: 1.'The incompetence of overseers for their office is one 
great cause of the extravagant expenditure, and of the mismanage+ 
ment of the poor. It is true that when they are appointed, they have 
an abstract of the laws relating to their office given them by the 
Magistrates ; but like many a good exhortation from the pulpit, 
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it is slept over. and forgotten. So that they can raise the money 
required - for the relief and maintenance of the poor by the rates, 
shes care not in general how the poor are relieved and maintained ; 
and. so that they themselves have as little trouble as possible, they 
are contented. They will not inform themselves of what the 
laws direct to be done: they will not examine into the principles 
upon which they are rons ay without which it is impossible to 
understand them. They will not learn to distinguish between 
‘those. paupers which deserve relief, and which deserve punish- 
ment in the house of correction. They will not endeavour to 
prevent any of those evils which might be foreseen and avoided. 
They do not know the exact state of the families who apply tor 
relief, and often relieve them at the expense of the parish without 
taking the trouble ‘of a domiciliary visit. 
«The system of rating the landed property and houses is often 
partial and unequal, and many persons bear this evil rather than 
incur a greater by appealing against it at the Quarter Sessions. But 
when -we come to the overseers’ accounts we find the maximum of 
their incompetence. We see a distribution with little distinction 
as to the objects, and the merits.and demerits. Relations, favou- 
rites, tenants, customers, &c. are sure to have a preference, and to 
find some degree of. partiality. Perhaps in those places where 
there is a divided interest between the members of the Church of 
England and the Dissenters, there is.another kind of partiality not 
less prevalent, according as the Churchman or the Dissenter is 
overseer. But how many improper and illegal charges are inserted 
in that book of accounts yearly stated, it is impossible even to con- 
jecture, as they. are so multifarious and irregular. The lawyer and 
the apothecary often come in for a full share of the spoils—a much 
eve remuneration. than their services have a right to claim. 
here they do their duty, and do not enjoy a sinecure, their re- 
compence is well earned; though contracts with apothecaries for 
the care of the poor are always impolitic, and often unjustifiable. 
To the incompetence of overseers must be added their neglect of 
duty. -This is a natural consequence, even when the parish officer 
is not a bad man; and when he is unprincipled he must be altoge- 
ther unfit for the office. To find the poor employment, we have 
seen from the Stat. 43 Eliz. is an essential part of the duty of an 
‘overseer... It need not be said how. much this part is neglected, 
and. there is little reason to doubt that overseers will rather give 
money. in many. cases, no matter whether right or wrong, 
than have the trouble of finding the poor employment, and super- 
intending them at their work.’ 


' The frst object of the 43d Eliz. is toenure the poor to labour, and to 
raise money for a stock of materials to set them to work. ' 
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Another cause of the existing evils is the arbitrary and injudicious 
conduct of the Magistrates. It is not to be sup that the 
writer of this Pamphlet, being a Magistrate himself, would wish 
to injure the magisterial character, or to diminish magisterial 
authority aceording to law. — But to speak the truth on all 
proper occasions, without respect to persons, he holds to be asa- 
cred duty. Itis very natural for Magistrates, and especially those 
among the Clergy, to favour the poor; and it seems prima facie 
an act of charity to promote their interests; but when those inter- 
ests are contrary tothe welfare of the public, it is not saying too 
much to declare that they ought to be opposed. It may also be 
with great truth and justice, that those are not the true interests of 
the poor which are not founded upon moral principles and»the 
laws. ee 

It might be thought rash in the writer of this Pamphlet, if he 
brought forward a charge of so serious a nature without proof, and 
he therefore adds an evidence of its truth. He knew. a person 
some years ago who acted for another person as overseer of the 
poor, and who allowed for yet summoned by 2 Mage 


pet week, toa single pauper, and yet was summoned by a 

trate, on sedipieintan Saw. tt he did not. allow 
relief. He attended, as he was bound, to state his reasonsyiahd 
took with him the parish books, and also the real overseer, to prove 
that not less than the sum mentioned had been paid... He was 
also prepared to prove that 11 shillings had been expended in-one 
week, by the nurses who had attended the pauper for that'time, 
in gin. But instead of being heard, he was ordered.out of the 
room, and told that unless he withdrew he would be committed ! 
Is it to be wondered at if the:rates are enormous under such a 
system? Is itto be doubted that such conduct would increase the 
profligacy and: insubordination of the poor? Other cases, -ifne- 
cessary, might be adduced in support of the charge; but ex uno 
disce omnes. 

In cases of real distress and necessity no person would wish 
more to afford real relief than the sealeeneeta in cases of such 
gross imposition no person is more desirous of denying it. Nor is 
such conduct to be vindicated by any principles ah insite or mo- 
rality. The mischief of illegal orders is incalculable, and com- 
pliance with them is little -better than robbery, under the form and 
sanction of pretended authority. It is to rob the honest and indust- 
fious to provide for the extravagance of the idle and profligate poor. 

ing can be more certain than that it is the duty of Magis- 
trates to promote the public good, by a right administration of the 
laws; and that they do not discharge this duty by acting on ah 
erroneous notion of popularity, or by an exercise of arbitrary 


NO. XVIII. Pam. VOL, IX. 20 
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power. The old maxim, Audi alteram partem, is very necessary 
‘im these cases, and if it-be not observed, justice cannot be done 
between the parties ; and it may be said, without exaggeration, that 
two complaints out of three have no foundation im fact, but are 
direct attempts to impose on the credulity or good nature of the 
Magistrate. But if these complaints are heard with too much 
‘attention, and implicitly believed ex parte pauperis, it would be dif- 
ficyle-to-caleulate.the sum. expended in obedience to illegal orders. 
it. caumot be denied-that «« the little brief authority” of Magistrates 
% sometimes abused, and that private passions, will mix their un- 
hallowed fire -with the pure flame of patriotism and justice. 
. VA thicd cause of the increasing evils of the present system, is the 
ywasifiof. moral discipline and restraint among the poor. It may 
be truly, said, in general, that the chief, if not the sole object which 
the poor have in view, is the present indulgence and immediate 
gratification of mere animal life. They have no idea of making 
provision fora future or.distant period of their lives, or for the 
support. oftheir families. ‘They are destitute of that forecast 
which is so useful and important in all kinds of business. Many 
of. them ‘suppose that the parish being obliged to maintain them, 
their labour only. serves to spare the parish, and save them from an 
additional expense. 
.» Henee it is that public houses have a pernicious effect, and where 
the poor are not restrained they will fi nt them, and spend 
that very money which they . have extorted the overseer, and 
whieh perhaps. came out of the. pocket of a sober and industrious 
housekeeper. It:is true, the overseer ought not to relieve such 
persons; but itis-sufficient for the argument to state the fact, and 
say they are allowed whether by the ignorance and neglect of the 
overseer, by the orders. of istrates, or by reason of their own 
clamours,;‘is immaterial ;~and it taay.be added, that the least de- 
serving, and most clamorous and troublesome generally obtain the 
atest allowances. It is no wonder, if what they get so easily, 
ts Spent so imprudently; and if what is allowed such persons as 
these;-was- deducted from the .éxpenditure, the rates would be 
greatly diminished, .,As it is, the village blacksmith, and carpenter 
and. glazier, who. cannot in, these times procure the same prodi 
orders to bring them,in a-guinea, at least, a week, and a shilling a 
day-for the, public house;-complain that they cannot live, and 
come-to-the parish for relief !. What a system is this! .On the 
one hand,-e-drunken ‘and improvident. tradesman or manyfacturer, 
swho-ought to be laying -by a store for contingencies, and making 
some provision-for futurity, is spending--his earnings at the public 
house as fast as he gets them :, and.on the other hand, an overseer 
of the poor supplying the wants otéasioned by this extravagance, 
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as if to encourage the pauper in it! This is totally contrary to the 
order of Providence, as well as to the principles upon which the 
Poor-Laws are founded. But thus it is we see the words of the 
old song verified : 


“ Hang)sorrow, and cast away care, af tinal 
ec 


The:pasish.are-bound to.find 8.” n--, bee mormeiy 


While the drunken, disorderly,“ and clamétous, “ate>thus ‘god- 
rishing "theit ae at fie experise of ‘the parishy-¢hw’ sober, y 
industrious, but ‘afflicted t, are perhaps patiently pitting in’ob- 
scurity, anwilling to ‘be a ble: Surely a distinction should 
be miadé, accordifig to the principles of feasen “and” ; We 
cannot expéct that children brought tip by patents oft-a™ 
character under this system will be likely to make good servants or 
good membérs “of “society. Hence it is that thé complaintcis* dd 
general, afid’’'so well founded, of servarits beg so un 
and young pedplé ‘who’ remain at” home so debauched. « feisthe 
natural consequerice of their bad éducatién, and of the bad eyee 
under which they have lived. What has added much ‘to’ the tn 
morality of the poor has beeti the promiscuous intetéourse of the 
children, both male and female, as they grow up imthe sarfie 
house, and perhaps in the same bed! This calls loudly fora We 


medy, and should ‘be ‘prevented by the care of the overseef, oF the 


ar ha. 


charity of Christians. 
The last cause Of the evils arising from the present systenrof 
the Poor-Laws is the lavish €xpenditute of the money raised by the 
rates, and thé misapplication und abuse of the public charities.: 
The increased poptlation of the country may perhaps be pleaded 
in this respect, afid be ‘assigned asa sufficient catise of the increased 
expenditure, but that’ does tidt ‘apply to’ any of the preceding *ob- 
servations. If the great expetice ‘in maintaining and relieving the 
poor be justly attribatéd to mishianagement, in that case we'eane 
not argue from their increased numbers, except in favour of 
greater economy. ve vs 
It might also be observed “hére, that wars have a tendency to 
colaies the price of provisions" arid the necessaries of life, but that 
P. 


y & 


applies only to particilar cittamstances, whereas the case should 
be made as genéral ‘as’ possible, so as to extend to all circdm- 
stan¢es. These may be conSidéréd only as ‘partial evils, whereas 
those ‘of which we havé so ‘ffiuth reason to complain ate permis 
nent. If the books of “atcounts kept by the overseets were exe 
amined, it would s0oti“be discovered that there are numerous 
charges which Canfot belong properly to the relief and maintes 
nance of the poor. In the parish where the writer of this Pamphlet 
residés, it was customaty°to°insert the charge of supporting a 
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bye-post. This continued for several years and no objections 
were made. Many other charges have come to his knowledge 
equally foreign from the legitimate object of the rates. But the 
charges of Overseers’ expences are common, and these are often 
enormous. An appeal at the Sessions on a matter of bastardy is 
now become a good thing! The expences of litigation are great, 
and 100/, has been sometimes expended in deciding a case of set- 
tle a sum_more than adequate to provide for the objects of 
dispute. The Courts of Quarter Sessions do not sufficiently dis- 
cgutage such cases by limiting the expences, and preventing un- 
necessary appeals, which should be always eatae at the risque 
ofthe party,in error, who ought to bear the burden of expense. 
Workhouses. under the present system of mis-rule are a source 
of extraordinary expense, and instead of being made to bear some 
ofthe burden, serve only, to increase it, and often to increase the 
real, wretchedyess of the poor, instead of alleviating it. Many 
khouses are far worse places in every respect than the houses 
correction, and are receptacles of every species of vice as well 


as musery. 

The payment of rents regularly every year has lately been added 
to the other expences, and it is impossible to say where the ex- 
penditure will stop according to the present prevailing system. 


Cloaths and other articles are “ae sr at shops, which might be 


furnished by the parish, if not by the poor themselves, if mate- 
tials were found; and the shopkeeper assumes an authority in 
consequence equally illefal and injurious. 
Besides, it ought not to be supposed that it is necessary for the 
r of this country to have recourse to both the East and West 
ndies for a breakfast. 
Lastly, we are to consider the misapplication and abuse of the 
public charities as a cause of the existing evils. The numerous 
donations to charitable uses with which this kingdom abounds, is 
a.convincing proof of the benevolence of the people: but the 
manner in which these donations have been applied affords a fit 
subject of animadversion. So serious was the subject thought in 
ie year 1786, that parliament ordered returns to be made of all 
the public charities in England and “Wales, in order to apply a 
remedy to the prevailing abuses. The annual produce of money 
then appeared to be 48,2434. 10s. 5d. and the annual produce of 
lands amounted to 210,467/. 18%. 10d. making together a total of 
258,710/,.19s. 3d. Defective as these returns were, they served 
to shew the magnitude of the object; and the report which was 
made by the select Committee of the House of Commons, con- 
tained, such information ‘as called forthe serious and speedy atten- 
tion of parliament. It is a‘truth too well kfidwn totequire either 
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argument or discussion, that great abuses of the public charities 
exist—that the money is often either embezzled or misapplied 
and that in many instances charitable donations have been lost 
totally through neglect. A few interested persons have perhaps 
the management of parochial charities—they employ the 
to promote their own selfish ends—and make a profit of it to 
themselves instead of a benefit to the poor. The disposal of it is 
too often concealed in the dark, and never brought to the pari 
account. Of course what might and ought 'to be applied ‘tothe 
relief of the and the diminution of the rates, serv to 
relieve the rich, 0d to provide for the connections of those 
have the good fortune to be trustees. As ‘they fear no nen? 
so they go on in the old Ways of negligence and fraud.’ "They 
consider themselves Lords paramount of the* property and ‘estates 
belonging to the poor, and who shall presume to question their 
authority or to call them to account? Tustead of boys’ and “girls 
being bound out apprentices, and schools for the education of the 
poor being established, well regulated and improved, ‘some’ pitiful 
shadow of" a shade of charity is only to be seen, except at a meeting 
of the trustees, when the feast is solid and ‘substantial ! 

me Padet hac opprobria nobis 

Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli! 

It would be of little use to enumerate the existing evils, and to 
investigate their causes, without endeavouring to point gut some 
practical remedies. Some of these have already occurred in the 
preceding observations. It has been observed, that one causé of 
the extravagant expenditure for the relief and maintenance of the 
poor, is the incompetence of overseers for their office. To remedy 
this evil, a better selection should be made by the magistrates, and 
those who are appointed should be most plainly and particularly 
instructed in the nature of their duty, and directed in Be l 
and faithful discharge of it. Penalties should be levied for neg- 
lect or disobedience, and they should not feél themselves at 
liberty to act according to their own will or, sapricg, but should 
be obliged to act strictly according to the laws, and be made re- 
sponsible for their conduct. _ Offenders should no longer ¢sca 
with impunity, but those who bestow the money belongifig to “ta 
parish on improper objects, should not have those charges allowed 
in their accounts. .To check the, improper expenditure, the ac- 
counts should be subjected to a more strict examination, and 
drawn, up more methodically for this purpose. They should be 
ccd 1 at least quarterly, and not lumped together at Easter, in 
such a manner that it isimpossible to examine them minutely, - 
magistrates should not only act ministerially, but judic 
occasion, and strike out every article of unjustifiable and 
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sary expence ; even that which is dubious or uncertain should 
stand over for future decision, and arrangements should be made 
for: tegularly auditing the accounts according to the prescribed 
forms. These accounts might be delivered monthly to the justices 
at a special meeting, who might employ an accountant to overlook 
them ‘at a per centage, payable by the several parishes. It would 
easily be done if laws were made to require it, and without some 
legal check-tothe “expenditure it is in vain to hope that this evil 
wilf be removed. Another cause of it has been stated to be the 
ee injudicious conduct of many magistrates. It is 
absurd that magistrates who are appointed to execute the laws, 
should tiot observe them. It is absurd for them to say in the lan- 
guage of arbitrary power, Sic volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione vo- 
luritas.**“An‘* abuse of their authority is most injurious in matters 
relating té the poor, and even if they act from a want of judgment, 
coiisiderable injury is often done to the community. So much 
depends*tpon them in the internal regulation of parishes and the 
matiagement of the poor, tliat it cannot be doubted if their influ- 
ence wére “directed in the right line of duty, the greatest good 
would be effected. The refractory poor would be kept in order, 
the idle“ wéuld be compelled to work, and the profligate would be 
punished. ~The effect of such a system would soon be seen in 
diminishing the burden of the rates, and in improving the morals 
of the poor.’ "The next cause of the existing evils which has been 
assigited, was the want of moral discipline and restraint among 
the-pédr themselves. This is evidently the most material, and it 
clearly points ont to us its own remedy. 

The excelient establishment ‘of Sunday Schools has been the 
means, through the divine blessing, of much good among the poor, 
and as’thesé schools have not interfered with the weekly labour 
of the por, ‘they have not impaired their habits of industry. It 
cannot be denied likewise that much good may be done by weekly 
schools,’ if properly regulated and conducted, but there is a danger 
of forting the system of National Education, and unless schools of 
ind itty Be formed in connection with those for teaching the poor 
writing afd accounts, they will naturally tend to increase the ‘evil 
whith now ‘prevails, instead of diminishing it. Next to‘religious 
insttuction,’ it is the greatest charity to ‘teach the poor ‘how they 
can honestly‘ahd independently maintain themselves. ‘Without this 
knowledge they will be either miserable themselves, ‘or burden- 
some thie community. The great and leading principle’ of ‘the 
43rd Of Elizabeth, as we have already observed, 1s ‘to ettiploy the 
poor, and to provide materials for setting them to work, ‘not with 
a view to immediate profit, “dut forthe entiring’ stich as are 
able, to labor and discipline, that they be hereafter useful members 
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to the kingdom.” It is well known that sdleness is the root of all 
evil, and the parent of every vice. Let the cause be removed and 
the effect will cease. The great philosopher (Mr. Locke), sug- 
gested the plan of Schools of Industry in the report before men- 
tioned; and so strongly was. his mind impressed with an idea of 
their utility and importance, that he has drawn up the following 
regulations respecting them. . ' — 
“ The children of labouring poor are an ordinary burdente the 
parish, and are usually maintained in idleness: ¢o that, their . 
also is generally lost to the public, till they are 12 or 14 years ald. 
The most effectual remedy for this, that we are able to. conceives. 
and which we theréfore humbly propose, is, that working schools 
be set up in each parisk, to which the children of all — as de-.. 
mand relief of the parish, above three, and under 14. years, of, 
age, whilst they live at home with their parents, and. are, not, 
otherwise employed for their livelihood, by the allowance, of the 
overseer of the poor, shall be obliged to come. By this means,the 
mother will be eased of a great part of her trouble in looking after, 
and providing for them at home, and so. be at. more. liberty to, 
work; the children will be kept in much better order; ,be better. 
provided for, and from their infancy, be inured to work, which is 
of no small consequence to the making of them sober and indus- 
trious all their lives after ; and the parish will be either eased of 
this burden, or at least of the misuse in the present management 
of it: for a great number of children, giving a poor man a.title 
to an allowance from the parish, this allowance is_given,;onge a 
week or once a month, to the father in money, which he, not 
seldom, spends on himself at the alehouse, whilst, his childrens 
(for whose sake he had it) are left to suffer, or perish under the 
want of necessaries, unless the charity of peyghbours relieve them. 
We humbly conceive that a man and his wife, in health, may be 
able, by.their ordinary labor, to maintain themselves and two chile 
dren ;..more than, two children at one time, under the age.of three 
years, wilk.seldom happen in one family : if, therefore,, all. 
childrem above.three years old, be taken off their hands, those wy 
have never so. many, whilst they remain, themselves in health, ‘wall 
not need, any,allowance for them, _We do not. suppose..th 
children of three years old will be able, at that age, to | 
livelihoods. at the working school; but we are sure, ; that what as 
necessary for their relief, will more effectually have that use, )f i¢- 
be distributed to. them in bread at that school, than if it be 
to their fathets in money. What they have at home fromytheig.. 
parents, is, seldom, more than bread and water, and, thatamany of. 
them, very scantily tons. if therefore care be taken,. that sR SS ‘ 
pte > aheir Belly .of bread daily at school, they;will be. - 
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in no danger of famishing; but on the contrary, they will be 
healthier and stronger than those who are bred otherwise. Nor 
will this practice cost the overseer any trouble; for a baker may 
be a with to furnish and bring into the school-house every 
day the allowance of bread necessary for all the scholars that are 
there. And to this may be added also, without any trouble in 
cold weather, if it be thought needful, a little warm water gruel, 
(or broth),;for the same fire that warms the room, may be made 
use, of, to boil.a pot of it... From this method, the children will 
net.enly reap the fore-mentioned advantages, with far less charge 
to the parish than what is now done for. them, but ‘they will be 
also thereby the more soligeh to come to school and apply them- 
selves to work, because otherwise they will have no victuals; and 
alsoxthe benefit thereby both to themselves and the parish will daily 
inevease : for the earnings of their labour at school every day in- 
creasing, it may reasonably be concluded, that computing al] the 
earnings of a child from three to 14 years of age, the nourishment 
and teaching of such a childy during that whole time, will cost the 
oe nothing. . Whereas there is no child now, which from its 
irth.is niaintained by the parish, but before the age of 14 costs 
the parish 50 or 60/. (or something less). Another advantage also 
of bringing poor children thus to a working school is, that by this 
means,they may be obliged to come constantly to church every 
sunday along with their schoolmasters or dames (or to some other 
lace of worship along with their parents), whereby they may be 
ht..into. some sense of religion; whereas ordinarily now, in 
their-loose and idle.way. of bringing up, they are as utter strangers 
both:.to. religion and. morality, as/they ave to industry.” The 
seport.then.proceeds to shew how this work may be effectually 
earried.on, by employing the poor children in spinning, knitting, 
the woollen and other manufactures, as most suitable and conve- 
nient, and.that the children.at a proper,age should be bound out 
apprentices to trade.or husbandry, &c. All this may be done by a 
legal application of the poor rates, as appears by the statute, and 
there is. nothing in it speculative, but it is altogether practical. 
. After suggesting the necessity of employing the peor in such work 
pon penton of doing, and which 1s most. suitable to that 
part. of -t commery senor they live, it ought to be considered as a 
matter of justice they should be fully and fairly paid for their 
labour. .The great writer on the wealth of nations has well ob- 
served, that “<a man must always live by his work, and his wages 
foust be at least sufficient to maintain him: they must even, upon 
most occasions, be. something more, otherwise.it would be impos- 
sible.for.him to, bring,wp a family, and the race of such workmen 
would. not, last beyond.the first generation.” Nothing seems more 
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reasonable and right than that the labourer should be paid for his 
work according to the price of the necessary articles of life, and 
without some fixed standard of labour it is difficult for the magis- 
trate on complaint to order relief; because the earnings of the com- 
plainant ought always to be taken into the account. The writer 
of these pages ever since he has acted as a magistrate, has invas 
tiably observed the following rule. He first of all computes the 
earnings of the family, and what each is’ capable of ‘bringing in, 
if they are industrious ; he then reckons the amount of mainte- 
nance necessary for them at the rate of half a peck of flour'each, 
at the market price; and if he finds there is a deficiency inthe 
balance between the earnings and the price of bread, he orders 
relief accordingly. But so just has this computation always'ape 
peared to the overseers, that he never had any Occasion to 
but one order, and that was at the particular request of the*overs 
seer himself, to prevent all possibility of dispute. “A meretecoms 
mendation has hitherto in all cases of this nature been found'eufs 
ficient, and the reasonableness of the rule has superseded the 
strict exercise of the law. One great benefit arising from this-tule 
is, that the poor are not maintained and encouraged in ‘idleness, 
but are obliged to work if they are able; and while it is held: that 
« the labourer is worthy of his hire,” it is also inculcated that if 
a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” It is the decree of 
heaven, that man “ shall eat bread by the sweat of his face,” and 
to reverse this decree is to reverse the order of thitigs. Ree 
As the laws relating to’ the poor are founded upon 
religious principles, they should be strictly enforced; and ‘magis- 
trates ought to be very careful not to countenance vice and eneou- 
rage idleness by an illegal exercise of power, proceeding; — 
from a esioedoom notion vf charity. Anothet practical remedy 
the existing evils, arising from the management of the poor ae, 
cording to the present system, may be found in the’ formation of 
friendly societies. No act of parliament passed in the fast ‘century 
was more conducive to the interests of the community as well a8 to 
the interests of the poor, who were the immediate objects ofthe 
act, than the stat. 83. Geo. IIT. The preamble’ states,’ that 
« whereas the protection and encouragement of friendly societies 
in this kingdom, for raising by voluntary subscription of the mem- 
bers thereof, separate funds for the mutual relief and maintenante 
of the said members, in sickfiéss, old age, and infirmity, is likely 
to be attended with very berieficial effects, by promoting the’ 
piness’of individuals, anid at the same time diminishing the pa 
burdens, be'it enacted,” 8c. “The yood effects of this fiw have 
been greater than the most sanguine projectér had supposed, and 
arguing ftoni experiencé we’ may conclude, that if ‘they were en- 
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couraged by the clergy and country gentlemen, their beneficial 
effects would be still greater. 

As parishes are confessedly so much relieved by the formation 
of friendly societies, it is highly reasonable that they should con- 
tribute to their support in proportion to the number of their poor, 
who are members of such societies. Instead of doing this, it is 
to be feared they have rather imposed all the burden upon them. 
In the parish where the writer resides there are four clubs of this 
kind, and he has felt it a very important duty to promote their esta- 
blishment’ and ‘success. ‘The worthy chairman of the select com- 
mittee of the\House of Commons, appointed to take into their 
consideration the Poor Laws, and to report their observations 
thereon to’ the House, appears to be following up the wise and 
humane principles of the act, which laid the foundation of friendly 
societiés: “His-plan is to raise a revenue from the poor for the 
support of themselves in aid of the rates. It has at least this pe- 
culiar merit; that: it is the only practical proposition which has 
been*brought ‘forward in these times of extraordinary difficulty 
and: distress, and if we may judge from experience, when it has 
been properly modified, it will have the desired effect. The par- 
ticulaYs of this plan may be seen in Mr. Curwen’s excellent speech 
on theisubject in the House of Commons, and now published ' for 
the» information of the public. It has been well observed by 
another’ enlightened member of the House of Commons (Mr. 
Preston},* that évery one should contribute according to his ability, 
to the maintenance and relief of the poor; and justice requires 
that no part of the community possessing the superfluities of life 
should be exempt from discharging the first duty of human nature, 
by contributing’ @ due. proportion to the parochial rates. ‘This 

vation ‘appliesto the present inequality of the rates. as it 
Tespects.merchants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, and tradesmen in 
genéral. °A'shop which shall return.6000/. per annum, is rated 
at 201.7 'and at the same time and place a farm of 60/. per annum 
rent;°6hall' ‘be rated at 40/. per annum, whose returns do not 
exceed three'rents or 180/. per annum. This inequality is, too 
monstrous to be justified by any arguments of reason.or commen 
sensé:~-Perhaps at this very time and place, the shopkeeper is 
absolutely’ profiting by the lavish expenditure of the parish-money, 
and in some-cases expends it himself! This is.too glaring a fact 
to réquire-discussion, and the remedy is obvious... The law. of 
settlements, as it‘now standsy we-have already observed, is a, source 
of inconvenience and expences, and the subject is attended with 
great difficulty: Leaving therefore the amendment of this law in 

' Vide Pima rites, No. MA ROT? Or 
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the hands of professional men, nothing more need be said here 
than that if the Courts of Quarter Sessions would discourage 
appeals as much as possible, by obliging the party in the wrong to 
pay all the expences, parishes would not be found so much in love 
with litigations. At all events the law of settlements should be 
made clearer and more certain, and doubtless from the nume- 
ber of precedents it might be reduced to some regular syssem, and 
the causes of litigation would then be removed. | Jt is «greatly,to 
be lamented that any part of the Poor Laws should. be) so:compli- 
cated, that generally speaking, none but lawyers, can wadexstand 
them ; whereas they should be subject to the capacity-of a come . 
mon understanding. ‘stop 
In the last place we have observed, that, che mis-application and 
abuse of the public charities, is a cause of the increase, of the.poar., - 
rates instead of their diminution. It is greatly co, be regretted, 
that the report of the select committee of the House of Commons. . 
was not acted on in the way which it pointed out..No,reasom 
has been assigned for not proceeding further in. this important 
business, and whether they were discouraged. by the SRombyiet , 
it, or prevented by the obstacles in the way, is net known. we 
take a view of ‘the laws already made for the security of public 
charities, we shall find that they are very inadequate to the pyr- 
pose. By the statute 24 Henry V, power. was given tothe 
bishops, by virtue of the King’s commission, to inquire, into, the 
foundation and governance of hospitals, and to:correct and reform 
abuses. But this did not avail according to the intention 5, for ia 
the year 1562, a mandate was issued by Queen Eligabeth, xe-.- 
quiring a return of all the hospitals in the kingdom. , This, -in all. - 
probability, was found of little use, for the legislature in the year 
1602 found it necessary to make ‘an act to redress the misem- 
ployment of lands,’ goods, and stocks of money, heretofore.given 
to charitable uses.” 43rd Elizabeth, cap. 4. The preamble of this 
act states the various purposes and uses to which charitable dona» 
tions were then applicable ; and declares that the different dona- 
tions therein méntioned «‘ have not been employed according to 
the charitable intent-of the givers and founders thereof, by reason » 
of frauds, breaches of trust, and negligences in those that.should . 
pays deliver, and employ the same.” For redress and remedy 
whereof ‘it ‘was-enacted, that the Lord Chancellor, or Keeper of 
the Great Seal, andthe Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancashire 
tor the tinte ‘being, shall award commissions, as the case shall 
require, to’ the’ Bishops ‘of every diocese and. their Chancellors,,, ; 
and “ ¢o other persoris of good and sound behaviour, authorizing. 
them thereby, or any four or moreof them, to,inquire as well by 
the oaths of 12 men or more of the county, as, by,.other, good and 
Jawful ways and means, of all and singular such gifts, &c.; and 
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of all the abuses, breaches of trust, negligences, misemployments, 
not employing, concealing, defrauding, misconverting, or misgo- 
verning, of any lands. tenements, &c. given to any of the chari- 
table uses before mentioned; and the said commissioners upon 
such inquiry, hearing, and examining thereof, are authorized to 
set down such orders, judgments, and decrees, as the said lands, 
tenements, &c. may be duly and faithfully employed to and for 
such of the charitable uses and intents as aforesaid, respectively, 
‘for which they were given, limited, assigned, or appointed by the 
donors and founders thereuf; which orders, judgments, and de- 
crees, not being contrary or repugnant to the orders, statutes, or 
decrees of the donors or founders, shall stand firm and good, and 
shall be executed accordingly, until the same shall be undone and 
altered by the Lord Chancellor of England, or Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, or the Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster 
respectively.” ‘This is the principal and almost only direct law 
now in force for the regulation of public charities: and when we 
consider the delay, the expence, and the trouble attending a com- 
mission, we shall perceive how unsuitable and ineffectual is this 
remedy for the evils against which it has been provided. Experi- 
ence fully proves the truth of this observation; and affords a 
melancholy evidence that cannot be denied, or refuted. For how 
seldom has recourse been had to this remedy, compared with the 
tiumber of cases to which it was thought applicable! and how 
little effect has it had on the general governance and regulation of 
charities ! The greatest delinquents may shelter themselves under 
the formidable difficulties which this very act imposes upon those 
who seek for redress. It is indeed to be lamented, that such is the 
ase at present, and it is highly necessary and desirable that some 
means should be afforded the community of facilitating their en- 
_deavours to secure the fulfilment of trusts, at once more simple 
“find efficacious. Hitherto the work and labour of the House of 
“Commons has been in vain, and its orders and regulations have 
been evaded. It is to be observed, that the remedial law as it now 

~ §tands, does not extend to any colleges or cathedrals, cities, or 
towns corporate, or to any lands and tenements, &c. given to 
charities belonging to the same. Hence the committee of the 
Ouse of Commons stated in their report, ‘ that they have great 
reason to believe, very considerable further sums will appear to 
have been given for the like charitable purposes, whenever proper 
means can be found for investigating and completing those dis- 
coveries, by extending the inquiries to corporations, companies, and 
societies of men, as well as feoffees, trustees and other persons.” 
'_ After, this declaration it is surely reasonable and proper that some 
more effectual remedy should be provided by the wisdom of Par- 
liament for the frauds and abuses that may be found in an inquiry 
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into the management of public charities. Some greater facility 
ought of necessity to be given for their regulation, which might be 
done by allowing the Courts of Quarter Sessions a jurisdiction suf- 
ficient for common cases, and by appointing a standing Commis- 
sion in London for cases of greater magnitude, subject to the 
controul of the Lord Chancellor." 

Ithas been suggested to the writer, by a person of great authority, 
that the Magistrates ought not to allow of any rate where the cha- 
tities belonging to the poor have not been brought to account, and 
instances have occurred of the Magistrates’ insisting on the overseers’ 
of the poor accounting for the rents and profits of charities, before 
they would sign the rate. If this only were made a general rule, 
great good might be done: but a law is wanting more strong and 
positive to compel trustees to discharge their duty. The difficulty 
of making such a law is found to consist in deterring honest and 
réipectible persons from undertaking the office of trustees by too 
severe penalties. It is most devoutly to be wished, however, that 
this matter which has been so often, and so long agitated and dis~ 
cussed, will at length be brought to some degree of practical uti- 
lity. If this cannot be effected, it would be better that Govern- 
ment should take the entire management of the business by the 
hands of the Commissioners, than leave so great an evil without 
a remedy. 

On the whole, we may conclude with Seneca, sanabilibus 
zegrotamus malis; and that if the practical remedies which have 
been pointed out be applied to the present evils under which we 
suffer,* the gangrene of the Constitution may be cured, If,we 
revert to the original principles of the Poor Laws, and amend them 
whenever they are found defective, according to the circumstances 
of the times, there can be no doubt but the poor will be made 
more happy and contented by being made more industrious and 
independent ; since to banish idleness and vice from among them, 
is, to a certain degree, to banish poverty and misery. By acting 
with vigour on these principles there can be no doubt of success. 
No innovation is requisite. All that is required is to restore and 
improve the old system, (which will be far better than to adopt 
those « miserable shifts” and « lame expedients,” which number- 
less writers have suggested) to learn to profit from the wisdom of 
past ages, and by the experience of our own times. 


1 The writer had the honor of suggesting a Plan of this sort to a great 
Statesman now no more. 

2 The Committee of Mendicity in the Constitutional Assembly. of, France 
appear to have mistaken the mal-administration of the Poor-Laws for the 
Cade itself; —Mais cette example est un grand et important lecon pour 
nous, car independemment des vices qu'elfé nous presente, et d'un dépense 
monstreuse, et d'un encouragement necesszire a la fainéantise; elle nous 
decouvre la place politique de V'Angleterre la plus devorante, qu'il est 


egalement dangereux puur sa tranquillité et son bonheur, de detruire, ou de 
laisser subsister. 
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Tie’ a#liatever® light’ National’ ‘Pejuttices are surveyed, 
wiiether a8-powerful ‘ihistrumentsin conducting the opera- 
tions 6f government; a¥influiencifig the manners of society, 
or as determining the religious opinions of mankind, they 
comprehend in their éffects the most important occurrences 
in history, and ‘present “us with“an useful and interesting 
— of investigation. 3 

> Mathis formed “by the constitution of his nature to com- 
muhicate witlt his ‘own species’; to social intercourse he not 
Oily Gwes' his principal enjoymerits, but is indebted to it also 
for the first dawnings of his knowledge, and the progressive 
enlaryement ‘of his understanding : hence, his character is 
ifisensibl y~fashioned, ‘and his inclinations’ gradually. assimi- 
lated*to*the* particular views and interests of the society in 
whielf hie is'most. éonversant ; and thus at a period “of “life 
when “his*mind is *mostopen ’ to’ re¢eive impressions, the 
foundation is taid- of those eatly prejudi¢es which acquire 
strength’ and confirmation-from habit and indulgence. 

“Ehe-love of truth; indeed, ‘is’ deeply implanted in the 
human ere bogies pitecs Of en uiry is difficutt’ “and 
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amined. To pursue the connections and dependences of 
any truth abstractedly considered, and to trace it up to its 
elementary principles, surpasses the ordinary capacities of 
men. ‘They are rather disposed to assent without exami- 
nation to whatever is sanctiéned by the authority of superior 
wisdom in others, or recommended by the overruling bias 
of their personal inclinations. 

Thus does prejudice exist in the moral constitution of the 
world, as it rules the opinion, and guides the conduct of 
the individual: but it does not stop here; by the imter- 
course of society, and the assimilation of character which 
naturally arises from thence, it soon acts in a wider sphere; 
and extending its influence by degrees, it proceeds to regu- 
late, in some measure, even the polity, the manners, and 
the religion, of nations. 

In this extensive point of view, we are forcibly struck 
with the good and bad effects it is calculated to produce. 
When skilfully directed to right and useful ends, prejudices 
have in some instances contributed to the welfare and hap- 
piness of man, but in their more general tendency they have 
retarded the progress of knowledge, and limited the. powers 
of the understanding. Their political influence, it must be 
allowed, has often been attended with great and extra 
ordinary consequences. If we look back to the first 
establishment of the kingdoms of the ancient world, we 
shall be led often to admire the penetrating genius of the legis- 
lator, which enabled him to set his own stamp on the chara¢ter 
of his people, by adapting the force of prejudice to the par- 
ticular eads of his government ; thus in the history of Rome 
we are dazzled by the splendor and immensity of her con- 
quests, but did we pause to investigate the causes of the 
Roman greatness, we might trace them to their origim ia a 
prejudice coeval with the building of the city, which had 
been artfully countenanced by the policy of the founder. 

NO. XVIII. Pam. VOL. IX. 2P 
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*“Tt-is the will of the Gods,”’ says Proculus," addressing 
himself to the Senate; which has been this day communi- 
cated tome by Romulus, ‘“: that the:Romans shail be 
médsters of the world ‘and that»no ‘human power shall be 
able.toi resist:the progress ofitheir arms.’0\‘To this po- 
pular prejudice iwecamay ‘ascribe that) magnanimity which 
supported them ander the:pressure of defeat, ‘and inspired 
tiem cwithoconfidence when “their affairs wore :the: most un- 
favorable:aspect:: Nenherthe severe and repeated losses they 
experienced: At-seaiin the-first: Punic war, nor in the second, 
the! appearance iof Hannibal himself at the gates of Rome, 
eould effacé tha powerful impression of their future great- 
ness; which rendeted:them most formidable when they were 
envorhpassed-with the greatest difficulties, and finally pret 
vailing: over-all opposition, elevated them to that summit.of 
gtandeur which: Has. never yet'been attained by any other 
nation recorded in history. «‘If*we turn our attention: to 
that:polished people from whom the: Romans, in their pro- 
gressito refinement, borrowed the fine-arts, and the elegant 
gmbellishmentsiof life; we discover a national. prejudice-in 
that opprobrious appellation of Barbarians with which they 
‘stigmatized all other nations, ‘well adapted to the political 
itterests:of Greeces>as tong as she retained her primeval 
valour and love of liberty, but presenting only an object: of 
wontempt: and>ridicule, when; (im ‘adater period, she was 
swayed by the “counsels, and corrupted ‘by the: treasures 
‘wkPersian sattaps.:: Still; however, the recollection of’that 
~proud> preemmence to which: the Greeks laid claim, was 
calculated to awaken a sense:of their superiority, and to 
stimulate thenrto exertions. With this view, the celebrated 
‘erator of-antiquity, a bold and-animated language, enforces 
the popular prepossession; and endeavours: once moré:to re- 
ro tora spirit of hiswwountrymien. 6 «919° 
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judices of a ruder stamp are presented to our view. Slowly 
enrerging from a state of nature, and removed fromthe im- 
proving intercourse of more civilizedcfétions,) they livedin 
the occupation of :continual: hostilities/ro As, wan wasitheir 
ruling passion, “they .considered.-victoryscas ‘ake: infallible 
criterion of right and wrong, and resorted ini ‘every; dispute 
to the decisionof the sword; franght at she sametimerwith 
the most-absurd«and <ruel-prepossessions{omthe: subject of 
a future states-they imagined that she-warlike:chiefthim was 
admitted after death into: the: presence of:the God of Wiar;' 
that he assisted at:his savage banquet, abd > with:dnguleag 
mockery feasted his revenge.on ithesperson:ipfobis> bifeless 
enemy. Actuated by-sentimentsso well adapted tonengune 
conquest,| we :beliold thie: fierce barbarians. of>the;domh, 
changing at.ance the. established -laws. and ‘governmeit:of 
Europe, and pushing at length their: victorious varmsitasthe 
unresisting capital of the world. bebroo31 aoitsn 
Having» contemplated: the arenas of. char: ‘nations, 
we may consider those ‘which ‘have prevailed::in: ourvown 
country,>; The absurd: means of fixing guilt; :or ascertaining 
innocence bythe -terriblé andcouncertainceritetion; of ahe 
ordeal; to which our. Saxon. ancestors:had recourse; 8a 
melancholy instance: of the prejudices awhich) disgraced the 
early perieds of our history. In:conductingo ciiminalopre- 
secutions ‘we: no slonger appeal to the miracnlous:imterposi- 
tion of the.elements, or require.a suspension of: thé ordinary 
powersof -pature:-yet :thev force ‘of premdice whieh%pes- 
petuates| error even when the- ignorance which gaye inise:¢o 
it is remoaved,; has sanctioned this relic: of-Gathicjukieprs- 
dence-ia-the: minds >of: the Vulgar, who have sdareely heen 
prevented -by ai very date -act? idfahe legfahenanidemice- 
curring:to ibas atest of owit¢harafts c2sc20q910 “2! ugor out 
There is a strikingyunifarmity if : -character:incthé:preje- 
dicesswhich distinguish rude :ahd .unpolishedinationsé In 


* Hall of Odin. vid, Mallet’s North. Antiq. * Blackstone, vol. 4 
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the judicial combat of Norman extraction, we trace the 
game martial spirit: which animated the fierce barbarians 
of the North, and led them, as we have said before, to 
appeal upon every occasion to victory as the test of the 
justice oftheir cause. On the’same ‘principles precisely, 
our Norman ancestors resorted to the uncertain trial by 
battle;;éven inthe intercourse of private life, either to adjust 
the disputed claims: of ‘property, or to disculpate them- 
sélves ftom imputed crimes. 

‘It is obvious to remark, that the national prejudices here 
spoketof could be attended with no beneficial consequen- 
ceseothe' administration of justice which ought to be clear 
and uniform, was submitted to the indiscriminate guidance 
oftchanee’; and the cause of truth was oftentimes severely 
hurt) by the escape of the guilty,:and the punishment of 
the imnocent. 

“Yet it ‘is consistent with the" best and most enlightened 
policy, to derivefrom national prejudices whatever resources 
they "can furnish for the public advantage. This country 
is; perhaps, much: indebted for the security of its com- 
merce, andthe rank it holds as‘a naval power in the scale 
of Rurope, to: the ‘opinion entertained by the common 
svamen of: their. own decided’ superiority. This strong 
ptejudice deeply invpressed on their minds, and carefully 
preserved in popular'songs and ballads, has nourished and 
improved that gallant: spirit»-which so ‘peculiarly marks 
their uprofessional character Animated by the coarse en- 
eomiums' ofthese “illiterate <conypositions, and rendered 
insensible'tordang er by the confidence which the long estab- 
lished reputation’ of their: valour: has inspired, they seek 
with impatience opportunities of 'siznalizing their intrepi- 
dity, and Lareocrowned ‘with victory; ‘because they believe 
themipebvesstoo ‘be invineible.o Thee man’ of a liberal and 
énlargedonind who sdoes fustice to the vietwes of an enenty, 
ant) believes that courage: is‘ not <the>eenfined “and appro- 
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priate growth of any particular soil, will not unquestionably 
adopt vulgar illusion, but still, however, directing bis attens 
tion to the naturab situation of this country, and te its mest 
obvious interests, he industriously cherishes.a prejudige.so 
dear to the lower ranks, and is disposed: to consider -itias, 
the best pledge of our national prosperitywon:. mem10V 
Having reviewed the effects of prejudices:on shes polity: 
of nations, we proceed to examine the influence thep have 
had on national manners. We look-batk: with s:asbcouie 
of astonishment and admiration on that extravagant system 
of chivalry which long influenced:the manners of sogipey: 
in Europe, and illuminated in-some degree the dark gloom 
which obscured those ages of the world. When. the 
Spaniard disdaining to submit to the Moorish yoke fled ifor 
refuge to the mountains of Asturias, he imbibed that esthu- 
siastic spirit which, whilst it animated him to theaeblest: 
defence of liberty, commanicated a strong tincture of, ex- 
travagance to the most simple actions of his life, -»Henee 
arose the fanciful institutions of chivalry, which during the 
immature progress of civilization, and: amidst she 4nseeurity 
of turbulent times, were calculated to strengthen sheyarm 
of justice and to enforce the obligations of societyso.Bred 
in the school of honour, the-courteous and: valorous kaight 
was trained to signalize himself in all the duties:of>tumear, 
nity ; though sometimes led into romantic excesseipyetewe 
find him the patron and defender of innocence; the punisher 
of lawless violence, and gradually diffusing throughout 
Europe a polished elegance. of . manners: of! which ‘heen 
hibited the first example.: ‘The Spaniards retained.astrong 
predilection for the great and marvellous, til Cervantes by 
the resistless powers. of -his ridicule-broke the charm, and 
eradicated at once-the prejudice which supported :it: but 
the characteristic virtues-of the siation seem to haveéxpired 
withthe phantomof chivalry.- <The spirit‘of enterptize-and 
activity is-extinguished ; -and-this brave and-gallant people, 
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still lofty in their principles and their sentiments, exihibit, 
however, in action, a melancholy tun An of tangube 
and oppression, 

In France a national prejudice has prevailed till within a 
very late period, which strongly“influeniced the manners of 
thepesple, The fond attachment of ‘the -Frevich to the 
person of: their sovereign, and the extravagant veneration 
they: paid to ‘his: very name and office, led thent-to- magnify 
into importance. the most. indifferent..actions of his life, 
and tovderivet6:themselves an ‘imaginary consequence from 
thedustre which encircled his throne. This generous and 
affectionate solicitade for the glory. of the monarch which 
taiheitlem to sympathize in his distresses, and exult in 
his ‘eweeess, to be indulgent to his failings, and vain of 
thewerypower which oppressed them, contributed ina great 
measure to support: the ‘old government, to ‘soften its hard- 
shipspand to conceal its’ imperfections. We have beheld 
the sudden: removal of this ancient prejudice, .and the 
wonderful ‘effects with which it has been attended ; too 
niomentous and important to escape our notice, but of too 
revent a date, and undetermined a-nature to admit of dis- 
cassion 5° they’ serve, however, to illustrate the powerful 
influence of thisprinciple, they forcibly impress us with a 
sensesof ‘its importan¢e, and warn us timely to watch.its 
growthy<and judiciously to direct its application. ~~: 

colnepurseing these enquiries; we naturally advert .tg. the 
moder point-of honour, which some writers ' have success- 
fablptraced in the: judicial combat before mentioned, and 
whielo still subsists incfull.forve; undiminished by the accu- 
mitlation of, knowledge; the diffusion of . philosophy, and 
tite benevolent: mfluehce. of the Christian Religion. We 
are astonished that our improvident ancestors: should:have 
resteditheir’ honor,: their fortunes, -and theirtives,‘on the 
mérez decisions of ‘chance, yet weideliberatelysubmit ‘our 
peree Nyderrels> to the! same ‘incompetent’ tribunal; and 

: * Montesquieu. 
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forget that we incur. charge of,,less excusable. folly, 
Much has been advanced in support. of this unreasonable 
custom, on the ground of its expediency in.civilizing the 
manners of society, and:irestraining the ipsemperate sallies 
of turbulent. passion. Few,evils, indeed, are .permistet49 
exist unattended with some good ; those nice observances 
of decerum, which cannot from their nature-be the ebjects 
of legal coercion, but which) are ee: necessary 0 he mainte 
tained in the complex intercourse. of sociahdife, may pee 
haps be seeured by the: fear of giving’ offence; ans she 
apprehension of incurring punishment 5) but «these.geed 
effects are more than counterbalanced -by, th¢ disadvantages 
which result from the unchristian practice of dueling; and 
the manifest uncertainty of the issue is alone, suffisient a 
show.the absurdity of this custom, and:its utter,ingapacity 
to answer the-end for which it was designedaci: 0: swease 
But.the force of National Prejudices has: at ne time bgen 
exerted more strongly than in determining: religious opis 
nion. »:‘Then they.speak with the voice of aushoritypand 
compel an unqualified obedience from the: weak andueming 
judgment of man. Easily misled-inthe-important axtiale 
of religion, he assumes with. confidence, and,adheresmeith 
obstinacy to the tenets which he-has,imbibed from eduta- 
tion, and has been. long accustomed «to: contemplatesmith 
reverence. ‘Lhe extravagances-of ancient mythalogy,.and 
the gross errars of, Pagan superstitions their solemavgamies, 
and licentious festivals, were upheld by religious: preprdices; 
which taking strong -hold-of the imagination by theextexmal 
splendor of rites and» ceremonies, |\inspired:false notionaddt 
conciliating the protection of the: Deity; and depressed ithe 
inherent powers of:the<minsi: ‘Still, howevers-we smay de 
led to:nemark, thatinparticulan ¢inc umstance somenpartak 
good:has) beenoderined fsomthis:isourcesncd he: sheliebain 
divination was iarprepidice ef great: authorityoamengs the 
ancicntsau dts wassemployed bysthe: founder: of Remete 
secure the possession of his-disputed kingdom, In a later 
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period it was studied as.a science, and considered as the road 
to the highest honors and distinctions. Sometimes, indeed, 
the Roman auspices were perverted to promote the views 
of interested or ambitious individuals, but the sacred awe 
and estimation in which they were generally held, was in- 
strumental in preserving the order of civil government, and 
in checking the licentious turbulence of an unruly popu- 
Jace. In the corrupt age of the Republic, when the intro- 
duction of Epicurean principles had discountenanced the 
‘credibility of divination, we observe a melancholy change 
in the manners of the Romans. Here then we may remark 
the impolicy of hastily removing prejudices which are in 
any respect: useful in their tendency, till a more perfect 
system of opinions is :established. Divination was indeed 
founded in error and popular delusion, but however con- 
_temptible it may now appear, it neither seems to have been 
injurious in its effects to the welfare of society, or subver- 
sive of moral obligation. On the contrary, it preserved, 
imperfectly, perhaps, and falsely, still it preserved the belief 
in a superintending Providence, and afforded a religious 
sanction, of no inconsiderable weight, to the mind of the 
unenlightened Heathen. 
- In considering the different effects of National Prejudices, 
as they have determined the religious opinions of mankind 
in different periods of history, we cannot pass over the 
obstinate prepossessions of the Jewish: nation. Proud of 
the distinction they had. long enjoyed as a favoured and 
peculiar people, they anticipated the coming of a mighty 
Price invested with temporal power, who should deliver 
them from the bondage of Roman oppression. This fatal 
prejudice precluded them from discerning their true in- 
terests, and led them to deride. the mean and humble ap- 
pearance of a suffering Messiah. We lament its baneful 
influence as productive of the many calamities which that 
deluded nation have experienced, and still forming an ob- 
stacle to their conversion to Christianity. 
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- As we continue to trace the effects of prejudices’ in the 
Eastern world, we notice that prevailing notion of absolute 
predestination, which inspired the follower of Mahomet, 
which invigorated, therefore, the operations of his arms, 
and essentially contributed to the suecess of hisimipostute. 
We behold-the same prineiple characterising the*modern 
‘Lurk, no longer indeed directed’ by the arnbitioué designs 
of policy to amy great “and arduous undertaking, but dege. 
nerated into torpid insensibility, and substituting in the:plaee 
of active valour, a sullen despondence. idtbssp 

Indifferent to the preservation of life, froma‘ persaasion 
of the preordained term of his existence, the Purkwiews 
with unconcern the wasteful pestilence raging: atoundthim, 
and exerting no single effort to check its progress; ene? 
awaits the period of his dissolution, 
.. Thus have the grossest errors: been fostered by fh dna 
prejudices ; but through the medium of the same: principle, 
the truth also has sometimes been establisheds0:'We niay 
venture to pronounce, that in. matters of religion, the bulk 
of mankind submit their judgment ‘to the guidance and 
direction of others, from a sense:of their own inablbeyise 
conduct such difficult inquiries, : pracy 

In this light, prejudice, under a jadicionsiatisotion,? has 
been evantually subservient.to .the happiness°of many “since 
it has ded him to.adopt, from adventitious:cir¢umistances, 
what, must have ‘been the result of conviction, hhadshe ‘been 
qualified to. pursue the deductions of «reason, “oionuzih 91+ 
. Among the prejudices attended with good effects, we may 
rank those which the mild and inoffensive religion of' Brama 
has implanted. . The)Eastern countries, though ‘highly:fa- 
vorable to the. growth of :yegetable productions, “scarcely, 
furnish’ asupply. of» cattle: sufficient for» the. cultivation of 
thelanil: it: becomes)\therefore; of % panied that they, 
fH 290 imate  Mibiitesq, Sp-fawaj #2" 2 | 4 908 su Bai 
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should be appropriated to this use, as affording to the Indian 
the necessary means of his subsistence ; we cannot but ad- 
mire then the striking prejudice which prohibits the con- 
sumption of animal food, as signally corresponding with the 
wants of the native, and happily adapted to the physical dis- 
advantages of the climate. Yet it is no less obvious to 
reniark, that the same prepossessions may produce different 
effects; some of which are as detrimental to society, as 
others again are eminently beneficial. The same principle, 
so apposite in the former instance to the local situation of 
the Indian, prevents likewise his destroying the noxious and 
offensive animals to which he is exposed, and thus absurdly 
counteracts the primary law of nature—self preservation. 

But the operations of prejudice have seldom any refer- 
ence to the effects they are calculated to produce, and those 
sentiments which are a disgrace to human nature, have been 
as zealously asserted, as those of a less pernicious tendency. 
Of this description, we may consider the mistaken emula- 
tion of the wife of the Gentoo, who cheerfully ascends the 
funeral pile of her deceased husband, and mingles her own 
with his ashes. We turn away from a picture which shocks 
our humanity, and gives us so unfavorable an impression of 
Gur own species. 

From the whole of this survey it may appear, that Na- 
tional Prejudices do in many cases contribute to the advance- 
ment of great ‘political designs; that they give occa 
sional suppoft and stability to Government, and in an illi- 
terate age, have often suggested the means of improving the 
manners of society : they may also be considered as having 
sometimes added weight and authority to the sanctions of 
religion, by supplying the place of better motives, and 
higher principles of action: but these effects, perhaps, are 
of a doubtful complexion, and a°confined nature. - In their 
more general and obvious. description, National Prejudices 
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have a tendency to debase the dignity of the human cha. 
racter, by upholding false opinions : they have impeded the 
cultivation of science by damping the ardor of pursuit, and 
discouraging the exertions of genius: lastly, they have ob- 
scured the light of reason, and retarded the improvement 
of the moral order of the universe. It is with sensible satis- 
taction, then, that we observe the gradual removal of Na- 
tional Prejudices in proportion as a liberal and manly spirit 
of enquiry has exerted itself on subjects of curious or uses 
ful speculation. This happy change in the sentiments of 
mankind may be attributed, in a great measure, to the ad- 
vantages derived from foreign travel, and the frequency of 
communication with other nations. The mind strengthened 
by comprehensive surveys of human nature, is enabled’by 
degrees to shake off the little prejudices it had contracted : 
but if man, in his individual capacity, is thus benefited by 
a free and extensive intercourse with foreign countries, the 
foundation also is laid of National improvement, by the 
communications of his personal observation and experience. 

The forcible representations of the different absur- 
dities subsisting among different nations, teach us to imspect 
with a watchful and jealous eye the errors and imperfec- 
tions of our own. Thus as our sphere of knowledge is 
continually enlarged by new and important discoveries, we 
are awakened to nobler conceptions, we learn to relinquish 
every unjust bias, to disclaim every narrow prepossession, 
and extending our views beyond the limits of our native 
country to other combinations-and societies of men, we are 
solicitous to promote the general welfare, as members of 
the community at large, and Citizens of the World. 
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